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NOWHERE is sound-conditioning more important than in 
school buildings. To help educators do a better job in 
training America’s men and women, control of noise 
becomes a necessity in modern education. 

Simpson Acoustical Tile installed in corridors, class- 
rooms, assembly rooms, gymnasiums and lunch rooms is 
recognized by authorities as a highly efficient aid in noise- 
control. In new construction it is a prime requisite. In 
older buildings it is quickly installed on week-ends or 
during vacation periods. 

In addition to its long-life noise-quieting properties, 
Simpson Acoustical Tile provides valuable insulation and 
a clean, decorative effect. Call the Simpson Acoustical 


ne ae 
Contractor nearest you. He is qualified to offer expert 





where it is 
important! 


Here are the reasons 

why Simpson Acous- 

tical Tile is superior for 
noise-quieting. 


HOLLOKORE DRILLED PERFORATIONS 


The Hollokore Drill (cross section sketch shown above) developed 
by Simpson Research and Engineering, is responsible for the 
clean round perforations of Simpson Acoustical Tile. In the actual 
size unretouched photograph reproduced above, notice the clean- 
cut holes .. . no fuzzy edges . . . no loose fibers to encourage 
unsightly paint-bridging when refinishing. 


plus 
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counsel on noise problems. 


SIMPSON LOGGING COMPANY 


Sales Division, 1065 Stuart Building, Seattle 1, Washinaton 
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There’s a SIMPSON ACOUSTICAL CONTRACTOR in your area...Call him! 


ALABAMA 
Stokes Interiors, Inc., Mobile 
J. G. Whiddon, Montgomery 
ARIZONA 
M. H. Baldwin, Tucson 
CALIFORNIA 
Coast Insulating Products, 
Los Angeles 
Hal E. Niehoff & Associates, 
San Diego 
Cramer Company, San Francisco 
and Fresno 
COLORADO 
Construction Specialties Co., 
Denver 
CONNECTICUT 
W. T. Roberts Construction Co., 
Hartford 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Kane Acoustical Co., Washington 
GEORGIA 
Dumas and Searl, inc., Atlanta 
ILLINOIS 
General Acoustics Co., Chicago 
Melvin R. Murdy, Moline 


INDIANA 
The Baldus Co., Inc., Fort Wayne 
OWA 


Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 
Sioux City and Des Moines 
KANSAS 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 
Wichi 
KENTUCKY 
Atlas Plaster & Supply Co., Inc., 
Louisville 
LOUISIANA 
Pioneer Contract & Supply Co., 
Baton Rouge 
MASSACHUSETTS 
W. T. Roberts Construction Co., 
Cambridge 
MINNESOTA 
Dale Tile Company, Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI 
Stokes Interiors, Inc., Jackson 
and Greenwood 
MISSOURI 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 
Kansas City 
Hamilton Company, Inc., St. Louis 


NEBRASKA 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 


NEW JERSEY 
Kane Acoustical Co., Fairview 
NEW YORK 
Robert J. Harder, Lynbrook, L. I. 
Kane Acoustical Co., New York 
Davis-Fetch & Co., inc., Buffalo, 
Rochester and Jamestown 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Bost Building Equipment Co., 
Charlotte 
OKLAHOMA 
Harold C. Parker & Co., Inc., 
Oklahoma City 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 
Tulsa 
OHIO 
The Mid-West Acoustical & 
Supply Co., Cleveland, Akron, 
Columbus, Dayton, Springfield 
and Toledo 
OREGON 
Acoustics Northwest, Portland 
R. L. Elfstrom Co. Salem 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Jones Sound Conditioning, Inc., 
Ardmore 
TENNESSEE 
D. E. Madden Co., Inc., Memphis 
John Beretta Tile Co., Inc., 
Knoxville 
The Workman Co., Inc., Nashville 
TEXAS 
Bive Diamond Company, Dallas 
Otis Massey Co., Ltd., Houston 
Builder's Service Co., Fort Worth 
UTAH 


Utah Pioneer Corporation, 
Salt Lake City 
VIRGINIA 
Manson-Smith Co., inc., Richmond 
WASHINGTON 
Elliott Bay Lumber Co., Seattle 
Wisconsin 
Building Service, Inc., Milwaukee 
and Green Bay 
CANADA 
Albion Lumber & Millwork Co, 
Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 
Hancock Lumber Limited, 
Edmonton Alberta 





Thenew Supen. Conatellation, designed and built 


WELTON BECKET & ASSOCIATES 
architects 

RALPH E. PHILLIPS, INC. 
mechanical a 
electrical engineers 

DONALD DOUGLAS 
structural engineer 

Cc. L. PECK 
general contractor 

8. GLEN HICKMAN COMPANY 
plumbing contractors 

LOS ANGELES PIPE & SUPPLY CO. 
plumbing wholesalers 


by Lockheed, is the first truly non-stop transatlantic passenger plane. 
It will carry from 47 to 97 passengers and is the first 350-miles-per- 
hour transport, cutting 5 hours off the New York-London flight time. 


A SUPER EFFICIENT BUILDING 
R DESIGNING SUPER EFFICIENT PLANES 


Observing America’s newest and fastest 
commercial plane—Lockheed’s Super Constellation— 
and then turning your eyes toward the new two mil- 
lion dollar Lockheed Engineering Building at Bur- 
bank, California, you'll be impressed by the evident 
efficiency of both. The streamlining of the ultramod- 
ern building is not confined to the exterior design. 

Its interior, providing accommodations for 


1500 administrative and technical personnel, is func- 
tionally streamlined for aeronautical achievements 
of the highest order. For the building as for the 
plane, structural methods and materials and all units 
of equipment were selected on the basis of expert 
judgment. As are thousands of other notable build- 
ings, this one is completely equipped with SLOAN 
Flush VALVES, famous for efficiency and endurance 
—more proof of preference that explains why . . . 


iii ssoaw Sith VALVES 


are sold than all other makes combined 


———— SLOAN VALVE COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO ¢ ILLINOIS —— 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the sLoaN Act-O-Matic SHOWER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. When turned on it delivers cone- 
within-cone spray of maximum efficiency. When turned 


off it drains instantly. It gives greatest bathing satisfac- 


\ tion, and saves water, fuel and maintenance-service costs. 


\\, 
ANN 
NY Try it and discover its superiorities 
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Mill Plain School, Fairfield, 


crated Bdgepert.comns JOHNSON DUAL TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


architects, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Leslie A. Hoffman Assoc., 
mechanical engineers, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Paul S. 
Yoney, Inc., heating con- 
tractors, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Clear thinking requires the background of a 
healthful, comfortable classroom. In addition to 
the fact that children’s ‘‘thinkers’’ need the health 
protection offered by Johnson Automatic Temper- 
ature Control, a “whale of a lot,” in fuel costs, can 
be trimmed from operating budgets for school 
buildings by Johnson Dual Temperature Control 
Systems. 

In Fairfield’s Mill Plain School, as in many 
others, certain rooms are used at odd hours. Only 
those which are in actual use need to be heated to 
“occupancy” comfort. In this up-to-the-minute 
school, 52 Johnson Dua/ Room Thermostats con- 
trol Johnson Valves on 34 convectors and provide 
Johnson “Proper Sequence” Control for valves and 
damper operators in 32 unit ventilator cabinets. 

The Dual Thermostats are indexed from “occu- 
pancy” to “non-occupancy economy” temperature 
in five groups, from a central panel, in accordance 
with the normal usage of various rooms. When any 


is the 


“ECONOMY ANSWER” 


room in a group is in use individually, merely 
pushing the button on the thermostat restores that 
particular room to the “occupancy” temperature. 
On the next operation of the central switch, the 
reset thermostats automatically “fall into step.” 

Johnson Dyxal Control installations are not 
limited to new construction. They may be applied 
to existing buildings, whether or not an ordinary 
automatic temperature system already is in use. 
Separate steam mains for various sections of the 
building are not required. 

If you want your building to have the advantages 
of modern heating efficiency, consult a nearby 
Johnson engineer. His recommendations will not 
obligate you in any way whatsoever. Both large 
and small problems receive the same careful con- 
sideration from the nation-wide Johnson organ- 
ization. JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Mil- 
waukee 2, Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices in 
Principal Cities. 
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Only a Ph.D. dares kid a Ph.D.; even 
so, tender feelings can be bruised. 
PRESIDENT GEORGE D. STODDARD of 
the University of Illinois lampoons the 
subject matter of doctoral dissertations 
on page 44 and then makes sensible 
suggestions for educational research 
projects. Dr. Stoddard first attracted 
national notice as director of the lowa 
Child Welfare Research Station. Later he became commis- 
sioner of education for New York State; he took on the 
Illinois presidency in 1946. International concerns have 
shared his attention since the war's end. He has been a 
member of the U.S. delegation to all the UNESCO confer- 
ences and was chairman of the U.S. National Commission 
for UNESCO from September 1949 to February 1952. 


George D. Stoddard 


A potential hot potato in the school- 
man’s palm is cooperation with indus- 
try or any other special interest group. 
To keep from getting blistered, certain 
safeguards must be set up at the start. 
In four counties along the Ohio-Penn- 
sylvania border an industry-education 
project is flourishing, because the i Wed tle 
schools were nimble witted enough to 

keep control over the curricular materials developed. J. FRED 
EssiG, assistant superintendent of schools in Youngstown, 
Ohio, tells the story on page 47, and an impressive story it 
is. Dr. Essig was president of Rotary Club in Youngstown 


last year and is a 32d degree Mason. 
& 


CATHERINE J. ROBBINS, who is en- 
thusiastic over the citizenship activities 
that can be carried out on a junior col- 
lege campus (p. 50) is acting assistant 
principal of Pasadena City College in 
California. A three-degree lady from 
Stanford, she has taught both high 
school and junior college subjects. 
From 1931 to 1950 she was dean of 
women at Pasadena City College and following that director 
of student activities. It fell to her lot one year to chaperone 
the Pasadena tournament of roses queen to Mexico City 
where they were guests of the Mexican government. Ardent 
over air travel, Dr. Robbins has flown over much of the 
North American continent, with a side trip to Hawaii. Her 
dissertation subject, “The Emergency of Social Competence, 
probably would draw no fire from Dr. Stoddard. 


Catherine Robbins 


The friendly description of Stephen Knight Elementary 
School in Denver (p. 56) is the joint work of GRAHAM R. 
MILLER, assistant superintendent in charge of business ad- 
ministration, and GERALD J. WILLSEA, research assistant 
to the superintendent of schools. Mr. Miller has two degrees 
in engineering and also is an active man in organization 
work, having been treasurer of Hi-12 International and a 


director of the Lions Club, the boy scouts, a local improve- 
ment association, and the Denver chamber of commerce. 
Mr. Willsea has taught for six years in Denver. 


In surveying the 
schools of Logan, 
Utah, PAUL C. Faw- 
LEY and ROALD F. 
CAMPBELL worked 
out a scale for eval- 
uating the classroom 
environment, which 
they present on page 
76. Dr. Campbell is professor of education at Ohio State 
University now, but up until a few months ago he was 
professor of elementary education and educational admin- 
istration at Utah. Dr. Campbell's list of research writings is 
lengthy, and he is now under contract with Ronald Press 
as co-author of a book on “The Administration of American 
Education.” Dr. Fawley, assistant director of the Logan 
survey, is associate professor of educational administration 
at the University of Utah. 


R. F. Campbell Paul C. Fawley 


For the last decade, ROBERT L. Dur- 
HAM has been engaged in the private 
practice of architecture in Seattle, 
Wash. His firm is now doing general 
architectural work under the name of 
Robert L. Durham & Associates. His 
contribution on community action to 
change wasteful building codes (p. 74) 
is a follow-up on the Brodinsky article 
(September 1951); it stems from practical knowledge of 
the problem, as Mr. Durham is past chairman of the con- 
struction division of the Seattle chamber of commerce. 


Robert L. Durham 


Idaho has high regard for MRS. JOHN 
E. HAyEs, president of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, who 
writes on parent-staff cooperation on 
page 85. Since her elevation to the 
national presidency, three institutions 
of higher learning in the state have 
awarded her an honorary degree. Ac- 
tive in all types of civic and welfare 
work in the state, she received the junior chamber of com- 
merce community award not long ago. Mrs. Hayes writes 
verse, likes to plan newspaper publicity, and prepares mag- 
azine articles during her almost nonexistent leisure. 


Anna H. Hayes 


Forty-five minutes was the time it took for Ann Andrus 
to write in class her views on “What Do You Like About 
School?” and “How Would You Improve It?” which ap- 
pear as the well thought article on page 86. Miss Andrus, 
who stands third in her senior high school class of more 
than 300, is editor of the weekly school paper. She writes 
also for the South Bend Tribune's Sunday high school page. 
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CAN YOU 





give the right answers 
to these important questions 


about FILMSTRIPS? 





(V ) Check to see whether your answers agree with 100 leading educators. 





What is ideal length for a 
filmstrip? 

(0 24 frames [) 32 frames 

(048 frames (Varied 
Varied! A good filmstrip consists ot 
the frames necessary to complete 
a sequential teaching unit, without 
padding and without omissions. 
You can no more fix an arbitrary 
length for a filmstrip than you can 
fix the number of pages in a book. 


Which is more important in 
selecting filmstrips? 


OPrice [LD Effectiveness 


Effectiveness! The only justifica- 
tion for purchasing a filmstrip is 
that it will promote better learn- 
ing. The good teacher selects film- 
strips caretully—in relation to her 
need, coverage of the topic, and 
suitability for the grade level. 


Which production technique 
is best? 


O Artwork [) Photograph 


Both! The producer of good film- 
strips selects the production tech- 
nique which is best for each 
particular topic. For example, his- 
torical scenes can be more exact in 
original art work; industrial scenes 
in photography. 








Filmstrips belong in the 
classroom. 


O Yes (JNo 


Yes! Filmstrips are effective, dra- 
matic teaching tools. Simple to use 
with inexpensive projectors in semi- 
darkened rooms, filmstrips belong 
in your classroom—where they are 
ready to use: to introduce a topic, 
stimulate discussion, or to review. 


Filmstrips are only for sup- 
plementary use, 


OO True ( False 


False! Filmstrips are basic teaching 
tools designed to ip the 
curriculum. Good teachers con- 
sider filmstrips just as essential as 
books, maps, films, and other basic 
teaching materials. 














Look to Young America for the best in teaching filmstrips and films! 


DEPT. NSS 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 


18 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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POINTS TO REMEMBER 





1. Order On Approval 
— Select What You 
Need. 


2. Keep Record of 
Usage — Determine 
True Cost. 


3. Know What Is 
Available — Send 
For Your FREE 
Catalog. 
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Fourth and fifth graders arbitrate own quarrels and find solutions . . . Students’ 


interest in baseball used sucessfully in helping solve religious and racial antagonisms 





PLAYGROUND QUARRELS are 
arbitrated by fourth and fifth graders 
at Arey School, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Boys and girls in the homeroom elect 
a leader who serves for one week. If 
there is trouble on the playground at 
recess, the leader arranges a meeting 
immediately following recess. There 
the belligerents get a chance to air 
their grievances. After both sides of 
the story have been told, the pupils 
discuss the situation and usually sug- 
gest a solution. All of this, naturally, 
is under the direction of their teacher, 
Mrs. Doris Smith. 

“Delaying the settling of quarrels 
on the playground until the leader 
can call a meeting gives the boys and 
girls time to ‘cool off and often their 
grievances minimize themselves,” Mrs. 
Smith asserts. “This delay also dis- 
courages tattling. A real grievance will 
match the dignity of the meeting, 
while tattling loses its savour.” 

One classroom meeting recently was 
given over to a discussion of why 
it had been a bad day on the play- 
ground. One youngster said: “Some 
days I just feel mean.” The group 
began to analyze this remark and de- 
cided that too little sleep might be 


a cause or early morning arguments 
with brothers and sisters in the home. 


A poetic pupil declared: “Some days” 


we are out of tune like a_ violin.” 
The problem then was to suggest solu- 
tions on how to get in tune. 

A few minutes at the end of each 
school day is now spent in discussing 
both classroom and playground be- 
havior and in planning how it can 


6 


be improved. Every few weeks the 
children discuss the over-all progress 
that has been made toward goals they 
have set up and accepted. 


CLASHES AMONG RACIAL AND 
RELIGIOUS GROUPS followed pop- 
ulation shifts in Denver's Lake Junior 
High School area. Principal Harry 
Nicholson was deeply concerned over 
these antagonisms, and he invited rep- 
resentatives of the various groups to 
meet with him monthly to study the 
problem. 

At one of these meetings, Mr. 
Nicholson came up with an idea that 
appealed instantly to the newly organ- 
ized Lake Community Council, and 
the group began making long-range 
plans to carry it out. Nothing has 
created comparable excitement in the 
junior high school, and when the 
event finally took place human rela- 
tionships took such a turn for the 
better that the affair will become an 
annual event. 

From the youngsters’ standpoint the 
neighborhood's chief asset is the Den- 
ver Bears’ baseball stadium. In choice 
of players the Bears practice no racial 
or religious discrimination. That's why 
Principal Nicholson's idea of a base- 
ball night seemed to the community 
council the perfect instrument for 
helping soften the barriers and rifts 
in the community. 

To build school enthusiasm to a 
high pitch for Lake Community's Sat- 
urday Night, the school developed a 
quiz contest on baseball. Teachers 
joined in coaching pupils for the test. 
A 30 minute technicolor film “Around 
the Diamond” was shown, and ques- 
tions designed to stump the contest- 
ants were solicited for the question 
box. 

The six boys and six girls who 
made highest scores in the baseball 
quiz participated in an oral elimina- 
tion test, the winners being designated 


Mr. Baseball and Miss Baseball. Too, 
they won 10 tickets to future games, 
were interviewed at the pre-game 
broadcast, and Mr. Baseball was privi- 
leged to sit with the team. Other 
finalists received an autographed base- 
ball from the players. 

Winners were announced at the 
Adoption Program. One week before 
the Omaha-Denver game, the Lake 
student council held an assembly to 
which Coach Andy Cohen of the 


~ \ 

Bears brought seven ball players. They 
demonstrated _base-stealing technics 
and the like. A Puerto Rican player, 
who spoke no English, won quick ap- 
plause when he greeted the students 
in Spanish. The school then “adopted” 
the Denver Bears, and the student 
council president ceremoniously pur- 
chased the first ticket to the Lake 
Community Night game. 

Next day a local improvement as- 
sociation offered free tickets to all 
boys and girls 10 years or older who 
couldn’t afford admission. Children 
under 10 could go in free if accom- 
panied by an adult. 

The night of the big game finally 
came: The Bears won 7 to 6, and com- 
munity antagonisms dissolved for the 
time being at least. Not only did the 
Rocky Mountain News praise the 
event and its outcome, but sweeter 
praise came from the Intermountain 
Jewish News and the Clarion, organ 
of Colorado's Spanish speaking peo- 
ples, who found it a great idea. 
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The great new luxury liner, S. S. United States, is a double 
winner: it’s the largest American vessel ever built and its gleam- 
ing galley is equipped exclusively with Wear-Ever Aluminum 
utensils and steam jacketed kettles. Executive Chef Otto Bis- 
marck and United States Lines officials wanted this new queen of 
the seas to have the best — that’s why they chose Wear-Ever. 


urensits-or-Tue-monry  SHEF- OF THE-HONTH —tic's Orte Bienen. 


(Available for immediate delivery) States, largest liner ever built in America, slated 
They're the Wear-Ever to make its maiden voyage in July. Chef Bismarck 
Aluminum Heavy Duty was Executive Chef of the S. S. America for the 
Sauce Pot and Stock Pot. past five years. He has been associated with the 


These de luxe utensils have finest hotels in Europe. 


double thick tops and bot- 


toms, rourded corners, 


strongly riveted loop han- §WeareEyer Aluminum Cooks Best. . . 


dles and beveled edges. Sah : ; ; ; 
Pott) Ee he ll always enjoy finest cooking with Wear- 
from 81% to 60 ats. iver Aluminum in your kitchen. It spreads 
: heat fast and evenly, so that foods always 
cook uniformly. And “friendly-to-foods” 
aluminum protects natural tastes and flavors. 
Moreover, Wear-Ever Aluminum serves long 
and well. That’s because it’s made of an 
extra-hard, extra-tough aluminum alloy that 
‘ . resists denting and gouging. This adds up 
age il degen =m , 3 4 to extra years of service—lowered replace- 
faucet and strainer.) ment costs. Your own kitchen can be just as 
gleaming as that of the luxurious S. S. United 
States. Why not see your supply house rep- 
resentative or mail coupon below for details. 





The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company i 
3505 Wear-Ever Bldg., New Kensington, Pa. i 


Please send me full details about your line of [] Alumi- § 
num cooking utensils [] Steam jacketed kettles. 


NAME. 


Fill in, clip to your letterhead and mail today 


i 
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a 
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Questions and Answers 


Buying Band Instruments 

Who should have the responsibility 
of buying band instruments? Which 
instruments should the school buy, 
and which should pupils buy? 


Band instruments should be bought 
by the board of education, on specifi- 
cations furnished by the music depart- 


ment. Musical instruments are just as 
much educational equipment as the 
parallel bars in the gymnasium, the 
microscope in the biology laboratory, 
or the machines in the shop. 
However, many boys and girls pre- 
fer to own their own instruments, such 
as trumpets, cornets, trombones, flutes, 
saxophones, clarinets, snare drums, and 
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SPRINKLER 


FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET ~ =" 


| 
A 


DETECT, STOP FIRE . 


. - AUTOMATICALLY 


FIRE can’t do much damage of any kind if 
GLoBE Automatic Sprinklers are on guard 
... for they discover and stop FIRE. More- 
over, GLOBE protection means lower cost 
for insurance ... year after year. GLOBE 
means SAFETY plus SAVINGS. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK...CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 





other small instruments that are used 
for solo or small musical groups. 

The more unusual and more expen- 
sive instruments, such as the French 
horn, the tuba, and bass drums, should 
certainly be purchased by the board of 
education. Children whose parents 
cannot afford to buy instruments should 
not be denied the opportunity of play- 
ing in the school band or orchestra 
for lack of instruments. The board 
should therefore furnish instruments 
for their use —HOMER W. ANDERSON, 
professor of educational administration, 
Harvard University. 


Married Students 


Can a board legally make a ruling 
to dismiss from high school a student 
who marries? 

Our state law provides that the pub- 
lic schools shall be open to all children 


| between the ages of 6 and 21. The 


law does not give the board of direc- 
tors specific authority to dismiss from 
high school a student who marries. 
The law also provides that under ar- 


| rangements made with the board of 


| directors an adult may attend the pub- 
| lic schools——PEARL A. WANAMAKER, 
| Washington state superintendent of 
public instruction, Olympia. 


| Office Buildings Poor Choice 


Is it practical to convert office 


| buildings into public schools? 


Office buildings are rarely adaptable 


| to conversion for public school use. 
| Most communities have building codes 


stipulating school housing require- 
ments that cannot be met by alterations 


| in office buildings. 


The nationally accepted exit code 


| for school houses could not be met 


even by extensive alterations in most 


| commercial buildings and then only 
| the lower floors could be used. 


Unobstructed areas of 700 to 1000 
sq. ft. are desirable for classrooms. The 
column spacing and window openings 
in most commercial buildings do not 
permit areas of this size properly pro- 
portioned for class activities. The pro- 
vision of a gymnasium or an assembly 
hall would present many structural 
problems. The cost of alterations 
would in most cases veto any suggested 
use of office buildings for school use. 


| Generally, too, the location of such 
buildings would not be near centers of 
| school enrollment and would, no doubt, 
| present traffic hazards for the children. 
| —THOMAS J. HIGGINS, director, build- 
| ing surveys, Chicago public schools. 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, LAW COLLEGE, WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. 


i ] Temperature and Humidity Control 

was selected for this distinguished 

| building, outstanding for the excellence 
© of its traditional design. 


Here, 199 convectors are controlled by 54 Powers room thermostats. 
There are 30 complete air conditioning systems for summer cooling 
and dehumidifying, also winter ventilation and humidification—all 
are controlled by Powers equipment. 

When you wish automatic temperature control which often gives 25 to 
40 years of dependable service with a minimum of repairs, specify 
Powers. Over 60 years experience gained in supplying temperature 
control for many important buildings may be helpful to you in 
selecting the type best suited for your requirements. Contact our near- 
est office, there’s no obligation. (085) 


Estublished in 1891 ¢ THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY © SKOKIE. ILL. © Offices in Over 50 Cities 
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READER OPINION 





Amherst Isn‘t Blue 
About St. Louis Influence 


We 9000 conventioners at the 
A.AS.A. in St. Louis must have been 
a little on the serious side this time. 
There was beautiful music on our pro- 
gram. One evening we had the loan 
of the top soloists from the best “South 
Pacific” and “Oklahoma” performances. 
But we forgot to have anybody give 
us a version of “St. Louis Blues.” The 
only place I saw any reference to that 
song was in some store’s advertising of 
some beautiful blue coats. Up in my 
office you may have observed a pic- 
ture “An Open Mind on the Public 
Square.” I saw a counterpart of that 
when Senator Kefauver was speaking at 
the convention. Right in front of me 
and directly in front of the Senator sat 
two fair ladies. When he reached one 
of his most interesting stories, these 
charming folks pulled out mirrors, pow- 
der puffs and what-have-you and pro- 
ceeded to the business of the day. The 
effort must have been a strenuous one, 
for, after completing her task of specific 
inattention, the blonder of the two 
managed an unstifled yawn. 

The Browns have bought Satchel 
Page and the sports pages carry stories 
about his training antics. Maybe there’s 
the fellow who ought to have sung our 
“St. Louis Blues” for us. They have 
Democrats in Missouri. Heard one South- 
erner defend himself. He claimed that 
he never had said that all Republicans 
were scoundrels. All he'd said was that 
all the scoundrels he happened to know 
were Republicans. 

Those exhibits of school equipment 
were outstanding. I took off my coat 
at one booth and practiced running that 
“reading speed-up” machine. Some of 
you more ambitious folks had better 
get ready to try it. You'll be surprised 
how much it will do for you. Then I 
went to hear a group of our boys and/ 
or men sing “There’s Nothing Like 
a Dame.” That’s a contribution from 
“South Pacific.” I didn’t mean to get 
away from that exhibit so soon. But 
then out there I maaaged to leave and 
get back several times. 

This was my chance to get a little 
better acquainted with that old river 
city, St. Louis. Teacher always tells you 
how much you can accomplish if you 
just budget your time. I tried some- 

(Continued on Page 134) 
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The free-standing Nesbitt Syncretizer Unit Ventilator with Wind-o-line Radiation extending from both ends of it, at the sill line. 


To solve your "WALL-OF-ICE”’ problem... 
this NESBITT THERMAL BLANKET: 


rchitects who design and school officials who approve 
large window areas in the modern classroom may 
delight in their choice if thermal comfort has been considered. 
Unit ventilators could be selected by conventional standards if 
thermal comfort depended alone upon the classroom air temperature. 
But today we know that low-temperature exposures and cold window downdrafts 
may remain the robbers of pupil comfort, even in classrooms with close wan nana Gupabies aula 
control of room-air temperature. The practical solution to the chilling tained, downdraft from large cold win- 
effect of window downdraft is to release heat upward over the exposure. OE ee ee 
For conditions of large glass area and cold outdoor temperature, 
Nesbitt provides Wind-o-line Radiation for integration with the Syncretizer. 
Wind-o-line consists of fin-and-tube radiation in a grilled wall-hung casing 
to extend from both ends of the ventilating unit for the full window length— 
and continued, if required, along cold outside walls. (Or it may be had 
as a component of the storage cabinets forming The Nesbitt Package. ) 
Wind-o-line solves the problem of heat loss logically with a heat gain where 
and when needed. Convected currents of warm air temper the window downdraft 
and divert its flow upward and above the heads of the room occupants. 
Inquire further of John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 


MH 


per the downdraft, raise it out of impres- 
sion range, and improve thermal balance. 


NESBITT Synorélizen WITH WIND.O.-LINE 


Wind-o-line Radiation may be integrated as part of The Nesbitt Package of Syncretizer and storage cabinets. 
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with an IBM Electric Test Scoring Machine 


Every year, teachers are forced to spend 
many valuable hours marking and scor- 
ing test papers. You can spare your 
teachers the burden of this clerical work 
. .. save them the time involved, too... 
by using an automatic IBM Electric 
Test Scoring Machine in your school. 
Many schools have found that this 
machine scores objective tests faster and 


more accurately than any other method. 
It’s amazingly simple and economical to 
operate . . . works equally well on your 
teachers’ own tests and standardized 
published examinations . . . can be used 
for all subjects and grade levels. 

For full information, call your local 
IBM representative or write IBM, 590 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
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with SAFETY! 


Protected by “A Cradle of Steel From Wheel to Wheel”—boys and girls of rural 
America travel the long school miles daily with Oneida Safety! 


To the youngsters—Oneida Safety means comfort—seats that fit, room for legs and 
elbows, good ventilation and visibility. 


To School Boards—Oneida Safety means a new, high degree of highway safety for 
children at a lower passenger-mile cost—due to exclusive features of design and 


construction, 
To parents—Oneida Safety means peace of mind, freedom from worry! 


Oneida Safety costs no more! Convince yourself—compare Oneida—feature for feature, 
quality and price—with any other school bus body. However, School Boards should 
place their orders early because of the government’s quarterly steel allotments. 


“A CRADLE OF STEEL Oneida Safety is Endurance-Built. Demand it on the chassis of your choice. 
FROM WHEEL TO WHEEL” There can be no compromise with safety. Dollars saved won't save lives! 
TRADE MARK SPECIFY ONEIDA ALWAYS! 
GE AMERICA’S FINEST SCHOOL BUS BODY 

















FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


School Bus Sales Division 
Oneida Products Corporation, Canastota, N. Y. 


SCHOOL BUS SALES DIVISION Please send me the complete Oneida Safety School Bus Body story. 
ONEIDA PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


CANASTOTA, NEW YORK 


Name 





Address. 





City 








ohnny is more alert 


No matter what we may think about “The Good Old Days’’-- 
actual statistics show the typical schoolboy today is learning faster 
and better than his parents. Better teaching methods, better text- 
books and better physical environment for learning all play im- 
portant parts in making Johnny a more alert and healthier student. 


The modern schoolroom has about as much resemblance to 
the schoolroom you and I knew, as the modern automobile has to 
the Model T. Seating, lighting, noise control and heating and 
ventilating have been dramatically improved. 


Herman Nelson has played a key part in the development of 
the modern schoolroom by providing automatic heating and ven- 
tilating equipment that sets the pace for other advances. 


The Herman Nelson DRAFT|STOP system earns its name by over- 
coming the drafts caused by the big windows of the modern school- 
room—and at the same time providing proper heating, cooling 
and ventilation to keep the students healthy and alert. DRAFT|STOP 


Bloem Township High School; Chicago Heights, Illinois, pre- equipment is the approved solution for modern schools all over 
sents an interesting DRAFTISTOP installation with unit ventila- the country. If you are contemplating a new school building or a 
tors and cabinets level with the sill. All auxiliary cabinets are 


equipped with doors for neat appearance. Superintendent of modernization program you should have full information about 


Schools, Dr. Harold H. Metcalf; Architects, Royer & Davis; Con- DRAFT|STOP. Write Dept. NS-5, Herman Nelson Division, 
sulting Engineers, E. C. Manthei Consulting Engineering Serfice. 


American Air Filter Company, Inc., Moline, Illinois. 





George Washington School; Moline, Illinois, utilizes unusual Eastern Suburban Junior High School; Silver Springs, Maryland, has modern 
treatment of clerestory lighting through means of corrugated classrooms with vision strip and wall-to-wall DRAFTISTOP installation. A filler 
glass for its deep classrooms, DRAFTISTOP unit ventilators piece completes the harmony of the unit ventilator and cabinet installation. Cabinets 
were selected by Superintendent of Schools, Alex Jardine; Archi- have adjustable shelves for ease of handling various size materials. Assistant Superin- 
tect, M. R. Beckstrom. tendent of Schools, Dr. Richard E. Carpenter; Architect, Ronald Senseman. 














HOW DRAFTISTOP STOPS DRAFTS 


In the exclusive DRAFT|STOP system, window 
downdraft is completely controlled at all times. 
Provision for constantly trapping cold air down- 
draft at the windows is offered only in the 
Herman Nelson DRAFT|STOP system. 


Write today for your free copy of the new 
Herman Nelson DRAFT|STOP Catalog and 
schoolroom heating-ventilating guide. 


MELSON 


SYSTEM OF CLASSROOM 
VENTILATION 











\\ ee the other services also count- its always 


Highlights of this New 
Exclusive BAYLEY Product 


—Carries Quality Approved Seal of 
the Aluminum Window Mfgrs. 
Ass'n for materials, construc- 
tion, strength of sections and 
air infiltration. 

—Modern, ribbon-line appearance. 

—Maximum air, light and vision. 

—Typical Ventilation-— 


NEWEST VES TES 


Other layouts available. 

—Sub-frames and imposts integral, 
incorporate separate window 
units. 

—Installed in prepared openings or 
built into masonry. 

—White bronze and stainless steel 
hardware. 

—Permanent, carefree aluminum con- 
struction—Requires no paint. 


Oe > 
3 sEetes 
e/ Nears of 


RELIABILITY 


New Bayley Az7VUE Window 
Scientifically Designed for Modern Schools 


A fine quality product is only the first essential to a truly 
satisfactory relationship. Better cooperation and extended 
services through all the building stages—going even beyond 
full performance demands—is even more important. Known 
for a policy that’s founded on this fact is why Bayley is so 
regularly preferred by discriminating Building Designers. 

The new Bayley AirVUE Window is tangible evidence of 
this policy. To contribute scientific — improvements in a 
school window, Bayley did not pursue the conventional. They 
studied the problem from the building’s inception to the stu- 
dent’s comfort. They collaborated with school Architects and 
Educational Authorities. 

As a result the Bayley AirVUE Window fulfills today’s pro- 
fessional diagnosis of a proper window for modern school 
buildings. In addition it complements the Bayley Aluminum 
Projected Window, and also it incorporates construction fea- 
tures made possible only by Bayley’s years of specialized 
window experience. 

You too will find extra values in discussing your window 
problems—whatever they may be—with Bayley. Write or 
phone. 

See Bayley in Sweet's. Complete catalogs on Aluminum Win- 
dows, 17a/BA; Steel Windows, 17b/BAL; SAF-T-GARD Hos- 
pital Detention Window, 17b/BAY. 








PROJECTED PIVOTED AirVUE GUARD SAF-T-GARD 


THE WILLIAM BAYLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


District Sales Offices: 





Springfield, Ohio Chicago 2 New York 17 Washington 16 
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We ave greatly pleased 
with DELTA TOOLS 


because lala ci o they require so little 


maintenance even under 
punishing schoolshop use. 


V they help to train students to think and create 
quality. 
us W They’ re “tops” for safety. 
ORVILLE E. WHITE, B Ed., M.A., Indestrial Arts Teacher, Verdun High School, Verdun, Quebec, Canada 


“On our class-trips to local factories,’’ says Mr. White, ‘‘our men-—both educators and industrialisty—see eye-to-eye 

students are much impressed when they see the same Delta about Delta tools. They know that precision accuracy is 

industrial tools they use at school. built into the tools. They like their versatility and their 
“‘We encourage students to continue their shop-work as practical safety features. Educators prefer Delta machines 

a hobby—and to purchase Delta Homecraft tools as the for cultivating a respect for fine workmanship—production 

way to get the most for their money.” executives prefer Delta-trained men because they have that 
Mr. White’s statement makes it clear that quality-minded respect and are better equipped to fill a job. 


Get the utmost in value and lasting satisfaction for your shop budget by choosing these Delta tools 


3 Delta Delta Tool! 
Delta Delta r 12" Lathe Grinder with 
—_ ror Band Saw | 4-speed and ; " Twin-Lite 
eee - 16-speed - 
i 12 nail L 
models =e models , 
Is 


IMPORTANT! 7 il KEE 








™ 
Delta's great SCHOOL SHOP LAYOUT CONTEST will DELTA POWER TOOL DIVISION 
MANUFACTURING 


close midnight July 31. You can still compete for $1000 worth of e 0 ¢ k we j COMPANY 


Delta Tools and 36 other fine prizes for your own home workshop— 

IF YOU ENTER NOW. Send for the Official Delta hs pe piace el Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
me the a Contest Kit 

Contest Kit-~contains entry form and full details. C Send me the newest Delta Catalog 


a : — 


DELTA POWER TOOLS Another © Product 




















53 Machines © 246 Models © More Than 1300 Accessories 
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Chevrolet school bus 
chassis stand up to the 
stress and strain of 
rugged roads and steep 
grades, of constant stop- 
ping and starting, be- 


Consider what you want and need in a 
school bus, then check Chevrolet's out- 
standing list of features. You'll find a 
Chevrolet school bus chassis that meets 
all the requirements. Your Chevrolet 
dealer will be happy to assist you in 


selecting the proper chassis and special 
body. Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


cause they are designed and engineered 
for safer, sounder, more dependable oper- 
ation. They’re designed for comfort, too. 








SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 





199-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 or 16,000 pounds, 
depending on tire equip t. Acc dat 
bodies of 42- to 54-pupil capacity. Chevrolet 
Loadmaster valve-in-head engine, 193 foot- 
pounds torque (pulling power) at speeds 
governed under 35 m.p.h. Twin-Action heavy- 
duty rear brakes. Dual-Shoe parking brake. 


161-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 10,500 or 12,000 pounds. 
Accommodates bodies of 30- to 36-pupil capacity. 
Chevrolet Thriftmaster valve-in-head engine, 
176 foot-pounds torque (pulling power) under 





35 m.p.h. governed speed. Twin-Action rear 
brakes. Dual-Shoe parking brake. 


137-INCH JUNIOR SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 7600 p ds. Acc 

dates bodies of 16-pupil capacity. Chevrolet 
Thriftmaster valve-in-head engine, 176 foot- 
pounds torque (pulling power) under 35 m.p.h. 
Proved dependable Double-Articulated brakes. 











LESSON IN SIMP 


M WINDOWS 


+) ALUMINU 
Ada £ EXPENSE 


Sybtract -) MAINTENANG 


SATISFACTION 


IT'S SIMPLE ARITHMETIC and good sense, too. 


Samvel Gompers School, Philadelphia, Pa. ALUMINUM WINDOWS in your new school buildings will save important 

A ee ee maintenance dollars year after year. They operate without trouble. They 
never need painting or costly repairs. They cannot rust or rot. They 
remain beautiful for the life of the building. 


With labor and maintenance costs continually climbing, more and more 
school boards and administrators are insisting on money-saving alumi- 
num windows for all new buildings and additions. 


“Quality-Approved” aluminum windows are available through many 
manufacturers in sizes and styles that fit any plans (double-hung, case- 
ment, projected and awning). All that carry the “Quality-Approved” Seal 
have been tested by an independent laboratory and approved for quality of 
materials, construction, strength of sections and minimum air infiltration. 





For detailed information and names of manufacturers, consult Sweet's 
Catalog (Section 17a/ALU) or write for free copy of Aluminum Window 
Specifications Book. Address Dept. NS-5, Aluminum Window Manufac- 
turers Association, 74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


ALUMLNUM NUMIDOWS 


— HUNG 11. PROJECTED AWNING 
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New Elizabeth Waters school chooses MODINE 


Built at a cost of $1,000,000, this new Fond du Lac, Wis., ele- 
mentary school relies on Modine Convectors for dependable, 
healthful heating service. Architect: Frank J. epee & Son. 
General Contractor: Hutter Construction. Plumbing and Heat- 
ing Contractor: John F, Ahern Co. All firms are in Fond du Lac, 








etal 


Seed one raat 


mericas finest buildings 
use Americas Jinest convectors 


OR today’s schools, superior heating performance must 

be teamed with attractive styling and long-life construc- 
tion. On all counts, Modine Convectors meet exacting 
professional standards. That's why more and more 
Modine Convectors are being specified by leading archi- 
tects and engineers. For full information on heating at 
its finest, call your Modine representative. You'll find 
him listed in your classified phone book. Or write 
Modine Mfg. Co., 1561 DeKoven Ave., Racine, Wis. 

R-1137 


Choose from three enclosure types in Standard and heavy- 


duty Institutional models for free-standing, recessed or > 
wall-hung installation VHoat{Le 
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NO PASSING 
ON CURVES 





Proven dependability! ‘Safety reserves” of power for every driv- 
ing need! Body shown was built by The Wayne Works, Richmond, 
Indiana. All school bus body builders build for Ford Chassis. 


ut school bus costs 


without cutting corners! 


Here’s why the Ford School Bus Safety Chassis with 
new LOw-FRICTION engine gives you greater mileage 
per dollar ... gives your children greater safety! 


Dollar-conscious school boards will appreciate the economy of 
Ford’s new 101-h.p. Low-Friction Cost Clipper Six engine. It 
gives you high-compression performance . . . saves gas . . . saves 
engine wear and tear, too. For still more power, there’s the famous 


pletely new, completely proved! Ford’s Ford V-8 that now develops 106 h.p.! 
new Low-Friction Cost Clipper Six engine Bete ‘ 
liberates power ordinarily held captive by Low in initial cost, the Ford School Bus Safety Chassis has many 
engine friction . . . delivers more of the . ° . ‘ 
power it develop. Platon stroke ia up to 18% features that give an extra margin of safety. Children ride in 
shorter . . . gas savings up to 14%. comfort with complete protection. 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


9 BIG SAFETY FEATURES ¢p-err corsisersjiantehniedaletiaiesiieinilsaiehaanaaaaa 


POLL E FORD division of FORD MOTOR CO. 
Extra strong safety Driveshaft Double Channel frame with 7 cross St pee 3265 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 
guards. members. 

Extended exhaust pipe to carry Power brakes standard on 194” Please send me your latest literature 

fumes away from the body. wheelbase, available on 158” on the new Ford School Bus Safety Chassis for '52. 
Extra heavy duty, 11-in. Gyro-Grip wheelbase at extra cost. 

clutch, 

52-inch progressive bus-type rear pone pe ee has NaME__ 
springs for easy riding action. special safety shield. 

30-gal. safety fuel tank with metal Engine speed governor available ADDRESS 
exhaust heat insulating shield. at extra cost. 








City ipiecentia , *_Svare 
BUILT TO SCHOOL BUS STANDARDS SET BY N.E.A. Cia iis whic 
oe 


Ca ee SE SE ce cee ll 
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Picture of Tuf-flex Saving You 


Wham .. . the flying baseball hit the glass. Thud... 
it dropped to the ground. The glass wasn’t even 
cracked. 
‘That’s why more and more school boards are having 
Tuf-flex* tempered plate glass put in windows facing 
playgrounds-—in fact, in all vulnerable spots. Tuf-flea 
is 1, "-thick plate glass which is heat-strengthened 
during manufacture to withstand much greater im- 
pact. That’s why it is a wise investment in money 
and safety. 
Why not take a look at 7uf-/lex and test its strength LOOK AT THIS TEST. This shows a half- 
. pound (134"diam.) steel ball being dropped 


yourself— you'll see why it will save money for you on a piece of 14"-thick Tuf-flex from a height 


schools. Call your L-O-F Glass Distributor for complete of 10 feet and bouncing off without damaging 
information, or write Libbey‘Owens:Ford Glass Com- the glass. If maximum ea See o 
, reached, Tuf-flex disintegrates into small, rela- 


pany, 8952 Nicholas Building, Toledo x Ohio. *® tively harmless pieces. 


oF 
es) TUF- FLEX TEMPERED PLATE GLASS 


Made by LIBBEY*OWENS*FORD GLASS COMPANY 
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Griggs Airliner tubular furniture is 
modern, practical, durable and com- 
fortable. Made in 4 sizes for all ages 
from kindergarten through college. 


Griggs 600-line tables are superbly constructed with tough steel 
panel ends and 


beautifully finished 
Griggs tubular furniture is available built up wood tops. 
in a choice of five attractive colors They are available 
on the metal frames. The book box in three top sizes 
affords a large storage space for and a variety of 
books and materials. The superior heights for 
design, materials and construction innumerable uses. 


assures a lifetime of hard service. 


Griggs Auditorium Seating 


Griggs Auditorium Seating en- segee ne Say aS 
hances the finest auditoriums. ‘they 
Seats are built to take years of 


hard wear and afford beauty 





and comfort. 


Griggs popular 
Skyliner seating in- 
Request Griggs Seating Catalog for full information on Classroom Seating! 
cludes 4 sizes of the 
straight chairs and 


the popular Chair . ae ae 
Desk, shown at left. GRIEGES Wo dcattanéss 
These’: tuneeniaal EQUIPMENT (agree end Theatr 


ré 


chairs fit every COMPANY BELTON, TEXAS 


school’s classroom. 
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Tape Recording helps 
develop creative talents 


~ é 


TAPE-RECORDED COMMENTARIES add extra 
interest to student-produced ‘movies’ and slide 
programs. Original essays, comments, stories can be 
recorded on tape at nominal cost; corrections and 
re-recordings can be made on the same tape (each 


ADD PRICELESS RECORDINGS to your tape library simply by 
transcribing them onto tape. Protect your own valuable 
discs from wear or damage by transferring them to tape 
when they’re used for dancing or skating sessions. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
St. Paul 6, Minn. Dept. NS-52 


(CD Please rush free booklet “Tape 
Recording in the Classroom.” 


DCD Arrange a free demonstration of 
tape recording at our school. 


FREE! This coupon will bring your free copy of an interesting 
new booklet full of tips on how tape recording simplifies 
teaching, helps students and teachers in developing worth- 
while classroom projects. Send the coupon today! 


recording automatically erases the preceding one). 

“Scotch” Sound Recording Tape reproduces every 
kind of sound with matchless fidelity; there is no 
needle scratch or distortion, and recordings can be 
played any number of times without loss of quality. 














TAKE RADIO PROGRAMS down on tape .. . play the record- 
ings in the classroom any time you wish. Editing of programs 
to fit class periods is simple—all the equipment you need is 
ordinary scissors and ‘‘Scotch” Splicing Tape. 














The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are registered trademarks for 
Sound Recording Tape made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. 
CO., St. Paul 6, Minn.—also makers of ‘‘Scotch’’ Brand Pressure-sensitive 
Tapes, ‘‘Underseal’’ Rubberized Coating, "'Scotchlite’’ Reflective Sheeting, 
“Safety-Walk” Non-slip Surfacing, 3M" Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives. 


General Export: 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: London, Ont., Can 
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GARLAND 


Does it AGAIN! 


Now Available 
clusive 


SILICOTE 
FINISH 





NEW Restaurant Ranges Improved 10 Ways! 


See them at National Restaurant Show 
Space 475-476 A.G.A. Combined Exhibit 


PLUS many. many new improve- 
ments! Now—more than ever be- 


22 0 
10 NEW FEATURES! 


New! Exclusive Silicote gray finish 
stays new-looking, easy-to-clean, 





New Features! Improved Design! 
Greater Performance! Far, far in 


IUMNAAUALOULUANN 


resists heat. Available as an extra. 


New! Automatic oven lighting 
available as an extra. 


New! High shelf with built-in flue; 


advance of any ranges you’ve 
ever seen—any ranges you’ve ever 
owned or operated! All the famous 
features that have made Garland 


fore—Garland restaurant ranges are 
today’s outstanding values. And 
more than ever before— it’s true— 
you buy better when you buy 


Garland! Leading dealers every- 
where recommend and sell Garland. 


vented through top; helps keep 


7 ra. r 
kitchen walls cleaner. first among restaurant ranges are 


incorporated in the new line! 


ALL GARLAND RESTAURANT RANGES ARE AVAILABLE IN STAINLESS STEEL 
and in Standard or Silicote gray finish; equipped for use with manufactured, natural or l-P gases. 


New! Stainless Steel plate shelf in 
one piece for easier cleaning. 


New! One piece side panels with 
rounded edges; easier to clean; 
give added rigidity. 

New! Sturdier legs, adjustable for 
leveling range. 

New! Specially designed heavy 
duty oven heat control. 


New! Valve panel redesigned for 
greater convenience, accessibility. 


New! Redesigned oven rack ar- 


rangement for greater flexibility. Heavy Duty Ranges ® Restaurant Ranges °® Broiler Roasters * Deep Fat Fryers °¢ 


Broiler-Griddles © Roasting Ovens © Griddles © Counter Griddles © Dinette Ranges 


Detroit-MicHiGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 
In Canada, IT'S GARLAND-BLODGETT, LTD., DISTRIBUTORS, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


New! Manifold rearranged to help 
save floor space. 


MOL 


FT TTTTTTTTTIIIUcccccccLU 


PRODUCTS 
Bats aes SAS 


2) 
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What | want 15 


9 Thats what youll get 
with @ FIBRETOWE 
‘ Acoustica Coiling! 


Johns-Manville Fibretone Acoustical Ceilings effectively 
reduce noise .. . Easily installed, they provide the quiet 


comfort so necessary for better, more efficient work. 


@ Because distracting noise can lead to confusion and 
careless mistakes in schoolwork, practically all new schools 
include acoustical ceilings for noise absorption. However, 
even if your school was constructed before sound control 
became an established science, you can have Johns-Manville 
Fibretone Acoustical Panels easily and quickly installed 
over your present ceilings with little interruption to 
regular routine. 

Johns-Manville FIBRETONE offers an acoustical ceiling 
which is highly efficient and modest in cost. It consists of 
12” square panels of sound-absorbing materials in which 
hundreds of small holes have been drilled. These holes act 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 


JM 


as “noise-traps” where sound energy is dissipated. Fibretone 
is predecorated, can be painted and repainted, and is avail- 
able with a flame-resistant finish. 

Other Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceilings include Perma- 
coustic*, a textured, noncombustible tile with great archi- 
tectural appeal; Transite*, panels made of fireproof asbestos; 
and Sanacoustic*, perforated metal panels backed with a 
noncombustible, sound-absorbing element. 

For a complete survey by a J-M acoustical expert, or for 
a free book entitled “Sound Control,” write Johns-Manville, 
Box 158, Dept. N.S., New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, write 


199 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Johns-Manville 


PRODUCTS Movable Walls—terraflex and Asphalt Tile Floors—Corrugated Transite*—Flexstone* Built-Up Roofs—Etc. 
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easy maintenance and free- 
dom of expression for effective lighting 


in modern appearance, unsurpassed light 
layouts. 


lighting fixtures that provide the last word 


Ask about Smithcraft Troffers for school 
lighting! Smithcraft Troffers are recessed 


distribution, 
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“How much noise do 


acoustical materials absorb?” 


The efficiency of an acoustical material in absorbing 
noise usually depends on its composition and its 
thickness, as well as the texture of its surface. 
Armstrong's Cushiontone, a low-density wood fiber 
material, for example, absorbs up to 75% of the 
noise that strikes its perforated surface. This means 
that a noisy room often seems about 50% quieter 
after Cushiontone is installed. 

Small differences in the efficiency ratings of acous- 
tical materials are hardly detectable by the human 
ear. Where differences in efficiency are small, other 
considerations are often even more important in the 
selection of a material. These include cost, fire re- 
sistance, installation method, moisture resistance, 
and light reflection. The complete Armstrong Line 
of acoustical materials offers a wide range of product 


ARMSTRONG'S ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 


characteristics to meet any sound conditioning need. 
For detailed information on Armstrong’s Acoustical 
Materials and help in making your selection, send 
for free booklet, “How to Select an Acoustical Ma- 
terial.” Write Armstrong Cork Company, 4 
3705 Stevens St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Ee® 


ARRESTONE® 
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CORKOUSTIC® 


TRAVERTONE 
MINATONE 
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NOW! Here, at last, is the 


COMFORT-BRIGHTNESS 
BALANCE 


long sought by Educators no forest of fixtures...no annoying glare 
econo disturbing brightness... 


The dream of every educator... more useable illumination with greatly improved 
comfort-brightness balance —is now brought to realization through Benjamin’s newest 
engineering advancement... the “Grid-Lite” Lighting System. 


“Grid-Lite”, through its translucent louvers, literally creates an entire ceiling of light... 
yet without involving excessive cost. 


The translucent louver not only provides proper shielding... but imparts a unique 
quality to the light that makes for ease of seeing ...a complete unawareness of high level 
lighting... a sense of comfort which promotes attention and concentration. 


“Grid-Lite” triumphs over cost. It puts the entire system into a single package ... ready to 
install. A descriptive bulletin is ready for 4 
your inquiry. Write Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., 
Dept. NS, Des Plaines, Illinois. 


Latest Lagincoting Achinemat ty BENT. th, Ze a 


A COMPLETE LIGHTING SYSTEM IN A PACKAGE 
READY FOR ECONOMICAL INSTALLATION 


sold exclusively through electrical distributors 








They go well together... 


CECO iil WINDOWS 
and MODERN SCHOOL DESIGN 


YOU want to be proud of your modern school building. 


You want to be sure, too, it’s functionally right—that 
it meets the ever growing demand for better working 
and study environment. 


Of this you can be sure—Ceco Metal Windows, both 
steel and aluminum, compliment today’s new improved 
architectural school design—the one story ‘child cen- 
tered” building with the home-like look or the more 
massive multiple story structure. 


And Ceco Steel and Aluminum Windows do more— 


_ 
MN LW MERE I Bt BEB AB ee 
a = 


not only do they meet environment needs, they add 
much to truly improve environment. 

First in providing enough light for good vision. Only 
metal windows admit sufficient daylight on overcast 
days for visual acuity. Second, because of slender mun- 
tins, they assure virtually uninterrupted vision so vital 
for relaxing young minds. 

They offer other advantages such as controlled venti- 
lation—rustless, warpless wear—cost less to install and 
maintain. When you use Ceco Windows you know you 
use the very best—you’re sure of savings, too. 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
General Offices: 5601 West 26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois 


Offices, warehouses and fobricating plants in principal cities 


/n construction products CECO ENGINEERING m2kes the big difference 
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Amherst College (Mass) 
University of Arkansas 
Bates College (Me) 
Boston College 
Bowdoin (Me) 
Choate School (Conn) 
Colgate University (N. Y.) 
r'SAN FRANCISCO 4 L PRINCETON 4 University of Colorado 
~t Columbia University (N. Y.) 
U. OF COLORADO Cornell University (N. Y.) 
Dade County (Fia) 
Deerfield Academy (Mass) 
University of Denver 


| U. OF MISSISSIPPI Dickinson University (Pa) 
Fordham University (N. Y.) 
THERN Georgetown University (D. C.) 

SOU METHODIST George Washington (D. C.) 


Groton School (Mass) 
Hamilton College (N. Y.) 
Harvard University (Mass) 

Hobart College (N. Y.) 

University of Illinois 


University of lowa 

Johns-Hopkins (Md) 

ae University of Kansas 
Louisiana State 


Loyola (Md) 
University of Maine 
University of Maryland 
Massachusetts Institute 
Mercer University (Ga) 


Regardless of what the feeding problem Mississippi University 

. , a Nazareth Academy (Ky) 
may be, there’s a Vulcan for the job. Nebraska University 
That’s why school after school rates Vulcan I cheng ne: wm 


A in pe 5 Notre Dame University (Ind) 
, performance. Ohio State University 
Oklahoma University 
eth t University of Pennsylvania 
Limitless top arrangements . . . single or double ovens, Phillips Andover (Mass) 
. . . Princeton University (N. J.) 
with or without broilers; open top, fry top, or hot Purdue University (Ind) 
is ; ‘ one F Radcliff College (Mass) 
top. This kind of versatility can solve any kitchen Randolph-Macon (Va) 
i , ° ° : St. Bonaventure (N. Y.) 
planning problem. If you are considering a new kitchen, Seton Mail (N. Y.) 


or remodeling your pres- Smith College (Mass) 
Southern Methodist (Tex) 


ent one, learn why Vulcan pian Sweet Briar (Va) 
! , , =| University of Syracuse (N. Y.) 
can save you money! f : Tufts College (Mass) 


U. $. Coast Guard Academy (Mass) 





Vulcan makes a complete line of cooking equipment. 


Ty LL 








Villanova (Pa) 
University of Virginia 


2 Virginia Military Institute 

4 Wellesley College (Mass) 
4 . a ; . U. S. Military Academy (N. Y.) 

> : Jf Wheaton College (Mass) 


Wisconsin University 


If there isn’t a Vulcan dealer near you — “a ae i + Hundreds more 
write for complete information. Address 18 E. = 
41st St., New York 17, N. Y., Dept. 15. 





As 


VULCAN*HART MANUFACTURING CO., Baitimore ¢ Louisville 
NEW YORK © CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES ¢ BOSTON « IN CANADA- MOFFATS LTD., WESTON, ONTARIO 
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Lint OO rt a EN PRE S clean te 


How Dunham 
Vari-Vac Heating 
Af? 


ee PEN 
pudcy ¢ th 4 ots Uf A 0 ’ 


You can save up to 40% on fuel bills with Dunham 
Vari-Vac* Differential Heating. Why? Be- 
cause this high vacuum, precision temper- 
ature control system uses less steam to heat 
any building . . . regardless of its size, type, 
age, or location. 

On mild days, for example, Dunham Vari- 
Vac expands smaller quantities of “cool” sub- 
atmospheric steam. And on cold days, no 
matter how rapidly outside temperatures 
change, Vari-Vac automatically delivers the 
exact amount of heat needed. No more. 
No less. 


Choice of systems. 7 different Vari-Vac systems 
are available, varying only in the degree 
of automatic control desired. For complete 
information, see your Dunham Sales Engi- 
neer...or write for Bulletin 2101-15. 


*Variable Vacuum. 


Send for Free Booklet 2101-15 


Tells all you will need to know 
about this amazing system— 
how it operates, how it may be 
fitted exactly to your needs. 
Write for your copy. 





heating systems and equipment 


tkSx 
an is 


i 


schools J Children’s Home Society Building, 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Architects: Mickelwright & Mountford, Trenton, N. J. 

Const. Eng.: Pennell & Wiltberger, Philadelpbia, Pa. 


e 
hospitals + La Raza Hospital, 


Mexico City D. F., Mexico 
Architect: Enrico Yanez, Mexico City D. F., Mexico 
Const. Eng.: Salvadore Tejeda, Mexico City D. F., Mexico 


Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 

400 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
In Canada: C. A. Dunham Co., Ltd., Toronto 
In England: C. A. Dunham Co., Ltd., London 


Radiation @ 


Unit Heaters 





Instantaneous Cc i of 
response to outside centralized operation. 
weather changes. 


A 
cone e heat loss. 


Pumps e@ Specialties 
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Data on “Flexachrome” Floors Courtesy The Tile-Tex Division, 
The Flintkote Company, 1232 McKinley Ave., Chicago Heights, Ill. 


Coffee House, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City 


You'll cut maintenance budgets for years and years to 
come with bright, durable floors like these! Just specify 
resilient flooring materials made with VINYLITE Brand 
Resins. 

You'll find them in a range of colors to fit any decorat- 
ing scheme—fresher, clearer colors than ever before 
possible in resilient floorings. Non-porous, tough, and 
easy to clean, they resist water, soap, oils, grease and 
cleansers—even acid and alkali solutions. Dirt can’t 
penetrate their hard finish, so waxing is unnecessary, 
though waxing does give a matchless luster. 

Whether it’s tile or continuous flooring, if it’s made 
from VINYLITE Resins, it stays flexible—conforms to 
uneven wood floors and normal floor play without crack- 
ing. And it can be applied to concrete in direct contact 
with the ground. 

Look into these floor coverings now. They have the 
unique properties that make VINYLITE Brand Resins so 
essential to scores of products in defense and basic indus- 
try. Let us send you a list of suppliers. Write Dept. MQ-84. 


inylite 


RESINS 
TRADE Jann 





BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation (qq 30 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











IT’S DAY-BRITE 
IN AMERICA’S 
Tt fete] &. 


a 


New Day-Brite PBM fixtures provide more than 50 footcandles of illumination 
in this North Glendale, Missouri, classroom. 


Day-Brite Lighting Keeps Young Eyes Bright... 
In This St. Louis County School 


A NEW TYPE of classroom lighting fixture, the 
PBM, has been developed by engineers of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and made available 
by Day-Brite, long an outstanding leader in the 
specialized school lighting field. 


IN CONVENTIONAL open-top indirect fixtures, bug 
and dirt deposits often increase loss of light to as 
much as 45% over a one-year period. The Day-Brite 
PBM is completely enclosed . . . keeps out bugs and 
dust . . . reduces loss of light by almost half and 
simplifies maintenance, too. 

THE PBM is cylindrical in shape. The lower half is 
white diffuse plastic; the upper half is clear Plexiglas. 
The PBM distributes 149% of its light downward; 
86° upward so that it reflects off the ceiling. Dark 
ceilings and harsh brightness contrasts are elimi- 


NOW, MORE THAN EVER 


AMERICA MUST SEE WHAT IT’S DOING 


Ip, 
Easy to set 


wen IT'S 


nated. A uniform level of comfortable, glare-free 
illumination is provided. 


YOU MAY WANT to learn more about this unique 
school lighting fixture. For complete information, 
write for Bulletin OD-563. WRITE: Day-Brite 
Lighting, Inc., 5451 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, Mis- 
souri. In Canada: Amalgamated Electric Corp., Ltd., 
Toronto 6, Ontario. 
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Day-Brite PBM cuts normal light loss by almost half. 


‘DECIDEDLY BETTER’ 


DAY-BRITE 
SL ighling Dibis | 


t 





DP orticial Fan-Shaped 10-gauge 1-piece 
steel Backboard with channel reinforcement 
and exclusive “floating lugs” for 

easy replacement. (Official Fan-Shaped 
Herculite Backboard now being perfected. 
Ask tor details). 


a 


The essential qualities of rigidity, rugged strength, 
durability and minimum vibration are built into every 
Basketball Backstop Medart makes. Whether of glass, 
wood or steel, they will never distort, buckle, 

splinter or wear. 


But to insure the maintenance of these necessary 
attributes, Medart assumes responsibility far beyond that 
of simply supplying fine Backboards. From the time 
Medart Backstops become a part of the specifications, 
Medart engineers accept the task of analyzing structural 
conditions, playing requirements and other considerations 
— including budget—then help choose exactly the 

RIGHT Backstop for the building. Only through this 
combination of correct Backstop, “Tailored-To-The-Job” 
and properly erected, can a completely official and 
satisfactory installation be assured. 














Insist upon Medart Basketball Backstops. Nearly 80 
years of “know-how,” acquired through the installation 
of thousands of backstops in all conceivable types of 


k * Her- then : : 
oop Pe go Pati oman buildings throughout the world, is at your service. 


Official 1-piece heavy plywood Backboard 


= a 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 23%\ons Se'mssoun 
Worlds Only Complete Single = Source For Gymnasium Equipment 
Lockerobes Physical Fitness Basketball & Football ~~ — 


Telescopic lockers & Wire 
Gym Seats Basket Shelving & Grade-Robes pew Apparatus Scoreboards 
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An analysis of lighting systems 
for today’s classrooms... 








ceilings . . white to reflect maximum light 

walls . . . canary yellow and aquamarine to 
promote comfort, avoid monotony 

desks . . . light (non-gloss) to avoid glare 

layout. . . 3 continuous rows for best appearance, 
minimum wiring 


CLASSROOM REQUIREMENTS 


system. . . semi-indirect for maximum comfort 
illumination level . . . 75 footcandles 
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Semi-indirect laghting ] 








Lighting at its best 


A classroom should be pleasant and comfortable, and the lighting 

system should be an inconspicuous part of the background. That’s why semi- 
indirect fluorescent lighting, which directs most of the light to the ceiling, 

is the best in classroom lighting. The entire ceiling becomes a part of 


the lighting system; all lamps are completely shielded. 


Westinghouse Type CD Plastic Luminaires, used in this model classroom, 
are designed to blend with the light ceilings and easily become an integral 


part of the room. 


This is the best, but not the only method of lighting classrooms. Westinghouse 

has a complete line of fluorescent and incandescent luminaires which meet classroom 
requirements. For an analysis of these methods get B-4556, The ABC 

Plan for School Lighting, Westinghouse Electric Corp., Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





J-04312 
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NOW... Ss Educational Plan Includes 


scientific Mitehen-Laundl Y Planning Service 


"= 

















int’s Kitchen-Laundry Planning Specialists will help you plan 
modern Home Economics classrooms around the convenient Work-Saving Centers 


pioneered and developed by the thotpoint Home Economics Institute. 


Most schools today recognize the fact that modern electric home appliances 


play an increasingly important part in bringing Better Living to 
Modern American Homes. With all-electric kitchens and home laundries 


becoming more and more prevalent, your students should know about 





the operation of these modern electric servants. It follows, naturally, that to teach them 
properly, your major electric appliances must be the most modern and should be 
equipped with the newest features. In addition, they should be taught in uncrowded 
classrooms, scientifically arranged for proper teaching. 

You owe it to yourself, and to your students, to make your Home Economics 

Laboratory a credit to the school. Why not call in a Hotpoint Kitchen-Laundry 

Planning Specialist, while school is closed for the summer, and have him aS 

help you plan a scientifically arranged, modern Home Economics 


classroom. Just return the coupon and your inquiry will be 
promptly answered and with no obligation. 








Kitchen and Laundry Planning Dept. N.S. 

HOTPOINT INC. 

5600 West Taylor St., Chicago 44, Illinois 

We are interested in learning more about your Kitchen-Laundry Planning 


Service. 








Name 
School 
Address 














RANGES + REFRIGERATORS » DISHWASHERS + DISPOSALLS® - WATER HEATERS * FOOD (A General Electric Affiliote) 
FREEZERS + AUTOMATIC WASHERS + CLOTHES DRYERS + ROTARY IRONERS + CABINETS 5600 West Taylor Street * Chicago 44, Illinois 
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Replacement or repeated refinishing 
of desks that formerly drained operat- 
ing budgets can now be largely elimi- 
nated. 


Genuine Beauty Bonded Formica in 
1/16” thick sheets of light wood 
grains or soft color patterns can be 
veneered, quickly, easily, and inex- 
pensively directly over the old tops. 


Simple step by step instructions are you prefer an experienced Formica 
available if you wish to do this work fabricator to do the job we will be 
in your own woodworking shop. If happy to recommend one near you. 





fil ite Te cogjpon 


’ 
4574 SPRING GROVE AVE. — CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 


1 would like additional information on Formica for re- 
surfacing school desks. 


WAME 





TITLE 


Beaty Gonded 3 
FORMICA | nani or SYSTEM 











city 





at Home with People 


ay at Work in Industry 
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(1) Please recommend Fabricotor 
(C) Send Nearest Source of Supply and Veneering Instructions 
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USTRAL Multi-Use 


Blackboard Fixture 
> 


work board Work board and tray provided for each panel. Storage 
cabinets for boards and trays directly behind panels. 





art easel 


y 


display shelf 


Q corridor 


exhibition board 








An orderly arrangement of pupils’ work 
for corridor display. 


blackboard 
The flexibility of the Austral Multi-Use Blackboard Fixture instantly 


adapts the modern classroom for art, music, nature study, crafts, exhibition; 


special rooms are unnecessary. Construction costs are reduced. Teaching Every panel is light to handle. 


facility is improved. Write for literature and estimates. Black or green writing surface optional. 


AUSTRAL 


SALES CORPORATION 


101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


WINDOWS © SCHOOL WARDROBES e MULTI-USE BLACKBOARD FIXTURES 
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PLANNING 


Local GARCY sales engi- 


neer will survey your rooms, : ih — X Pp E he $ E , 


engineer and plan the Installation is fast, gener- 
lighting, and estimate No structural changes or man ally from existing outlets. 
_ ro — Kee hit al work ired Work may be done after 
Your only costs are school, and the entire 
obligation. these moderately building equipped in 
priced futures ae @ matter of hours. 
plus painting of 
rooms if 
necessary. 











VISUALIER 


4 foot or 8 foot fixtures that 

can be hung individually or . ae 

coupled in continabea runs, - ’ GARDEN CITY PLATING & MFG. CO. (Dept. N) 
1724 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 22, Iil. 


Pi id lete informati n No. 3050 
Q Ul C K 0 se ig pate en. . : 


3 ak ee ; ACTION [1] Have your local sales engineer call on us. 
vn aenenititiaiciiaaaiis MAIL Your Name. 
ETS ee ee LI Nome of School 
1724 N. Ashland Avenue TODAY Address__ 
Chicago 22, Illinois 
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aT 
UNIVERSITY 

j of 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Washington 


You'll admire the 
beautiful Hillyard 
STAR gym finish on 
this fine floor, scene 
of the N.C.A.A. Basket- 
ball Championships. 


Seulement oe ee 


Bt ee 
ee ay 


‘ W4A, FINISHED with , bd: 


- PP ae Wlpesd STAR 


Host to part of the €*e a N | S H 
Eastern N.C.A.A. play- D , ' ea GYM F | 
offs, this Hillyard finished RamaN 1 Pe 
floor is treated daily with / : Just as N.C.A.A.,A.A. U. and N.A.I. B. teams represent 
Hillyard Super Hil-Tone : : veces the finest in the great sport of basketball today...so do 
omnting. Hillyard fine floor products rate No. 1 with coaches, phys- 
ical education directors and players. Over 15,000 gym floors 
aT ho throughout the nation are finished and maintained with 
NORTH CAROLINA eee un-excelled Hillyard products. Finest gym floors demand 
STATE COLLEGE he - ; ; STAR Gym, the non-skid, no-glare finish and HIL-TONE 
Raleigh, N.C. e. 5 for daily, non-oily maintenance. 


Other eastern teams 
battled it out in play- 
offs on this STAR 
gym finished floor. 





aT 

KANSAS CITY Woiegs BRUCE DRAKE 
SINGH = on aE 1951-1952 President of the 
AUDITORIUM ale — . NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Western N.C. A.A. teams oes <5 iN BASKETBALL COACHES 


praised this floor for r @ 

quick-break action that / ' — in recognition of his many contribu- 
is permitted by its non- tions to the progress of the great 
slip Hillyard finish. . =, game of basketball. 
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Looking Forward 


More Din Than Doing 


OR SEVERAL years now there has been a lot of noise 

about democracy in school administration. However, 
most of the din does not come from the plan actually 
at work. 

The idea that all teachers should participate in the 
formation of broad policies that directly affect them is 
quite widely accepted—as a theory. Policy making in 
which teachers have had an active part has been most 
evident in the development of curriculums and_ salary 
schedules. 

As a general pattern, we doubt that the democratic 
process has progressed much beyond that point insofar 
as real administration of schools is involved. And the 
answer is not necessarily an unwillingness on the part of 
administrators to go further. Rather, like so many good 
ideas, the problem is one of setting up machinery that 
will work. ’ 

In a school district as large as New York City, where 
40,000 employes are on the payroll, it is apparent that 
a comprehensive plan is needed, such as the one recently 
proposed by a special committee of the board. The ma- 
chinery is to include staff relations committees in the 
schools and a citywide policy consultation group. It pro- 
vides for appeals from the individual employe and for 
arbitration by impartial committees. 

Basically, the proposal recognizes the rights of teachers 
to resolve their complaints through direct negotiation and 
arbitration and to make their voices heard on matters of 
policy. 

But can’t you just hear some superintendent you know 
saying, “Such machinery may be necessary for a school 
district as large as New York City, but in our little dis- 
trict we're one happy family and we don’t need formal 
procedures and policies.” 

Would the majority of his teachers agree with him? 


Fit to Teach? 


If A UNIVERSITY student refuses to testify before, the 
House committee on un-American activities, is such 
conduct a matter of concern for the university? 
This is not a hypothetical problem. Rather, it is a ques- 
tion of policy that Wayne University of Detroit answered 
recently by suspending Mrs. Lorraine Faxon Meisner for 
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her refusal to tell the Congressional committee about her 
reported participation last summer in the Third World 
Youth Congress in the Soviet sector of Berlin. 

In her appearance before the House committee, Mrs. 
Meisner refused to answer questions, claiming such privi- 
lege under the Fifth Amendment to the Constitution. 

After the student refused to reappear before the Con- 
gressional group to testify fully with regard to her actions, 
the university's committee on nonacademic discipline 
concluded that two inferences might be drawn: (1) An 
unreasonable refusal to cooperate with the House commit- 
tee, and (2) an indication of prima facie admission of 
criminal action on her part. 

Said a spokesman for the university's committee: “In 
the past, Mrs. Meisner has been not only willing but 
anxious to talk about her last summer's trip. Now, when 
she is asked about it by the Congressional committee, she 
becomes secretive and takes refuge behind the Fifth 
Amendment. So the possibility that Mrs. Meisner is acting 
as an undercover instrumentality of a subversive group 
is both conceivable and relevant to this university; and 
her refusal to remove the resulting disquieting doubts cre- 
ates inferences in fact in that direction.” 

“In suspending Mrs. Meisner,” said President David 
D. Henry, “I acted within the authority of the university 
to evaluate student conduct. Any conduct of a student 
which is inconsistent with the objectives of the university 
in teaching good citizenship, or which is detrimental to 
the welfare of the university, even though it may be no 
violation of the law, is subject to university appraisal and 
action. Further, the university, to demonstrate clearly its 
concern with proper student conduct, must deal with vio- 
lations that come to its attention.” 

President Henry further advised the expelled student 
that “this action does not preclude consideration of an 
application for readmission at such time as you are able 
to give assurance of qualities and conduct consonant with 
the educational standards and objectives of the university.” 

The suspension of Mrs. Meisner drew fire from the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Wayne University chapter of the 
Detroit Federation of Teachers. A letter from this group 
protested that “these operating principles are dangerous. 
The action taken on them is ominous indeed.” 

The communication was addressed to the university 
council, the faculty legislative body of the university. 

The letter insisted that the committee's opinion was not 
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to be construed as support of Mrs. Meisner’s political views 
nor judgment of her personal conduct, but rather that its 
protest was based on the conviction that basic principles 
are at stake 

In support of this contention, the letter asserted that 
other inferences might be drawn from the student's refusal 
to testify other than that of “an unreasonable refusal to 
cooperate” or “prima facie admission of criminal action.” 
However, the communication did not offer any other pos- 
sible explanations. 

The second point in the protest was the argument that 
Mrs. Meisner had not been formally accused or convicted 
of any crime and that the university's definition of citizen- 
ship was “so narrow as to be incompatible with the defini- 
tion of American citizenship.” 

The letter then asserted that the course followed by the 
university “seems to assume an arbitrary discretionary power 
as vested in the university administration which in the 
end may result in university government by fiat.” 

President Henry's reply sets forth a statement of policy 
which has nationwide application for all public institutions 
of learning. He told the Wayne chapter of the Detroit 
Federation of Teachers: 

It is a primary responsibility of a public university to 
teach and stand for good citizenship. 

‘The good citizen should not fear to account for his 
activities or affiliations which may be of concern to a duly 
authorized public investigative body. 

“Lorraine Meisner, in refusing to testify before a Con- 
gressional committee on the grounds that her testimony 
may incriminate her, either is unreasonably uncooperative 
with a government agency performing its public duty or 
believes herself to be a party to action or affiliation which 
will not bear public scrutiny. She may be within her 
constitutional rights as an individual in so refusing, but 
she is not representative of the kind of conduct which 
the university expects of its member.” 

One department at Wayne University prepares candi- 
dates for the teaching profession. It is reassuring to know 
that Wayne recognizes a legal and moral responsibility 
to close its doors to any student whose citizenship, in 
its judgment, would not merit admission to the teaching 


profession 


Those First Hundred Years 


HE TRUTH that often is spoken in jest has a serious 

meaning here, for truly the first 100 years of growth 
for teacher organizations may have been the hardest. 

This year the Michigan and Pennsylvania education 
associations are celebrating their hundredth anniversaries. 
Eight other associations preceded these two state organ- 
izations in crossing the century mark. In 1957 the Na- 
tional Education Association will celebrate a similar occa- 
sion. Eight more state associations also are within five 
years of their diamond jubilee. 

For those of us who have not completely deserted 
the movies for television, there still is the thrill of suf- 
fering vicariously the hardships of our forefathers as 
they struggled to cross and conquer this continent. Our 
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“suffering” is tempered somewhat by the comfort of 
cushioned seats in air-conditioned theaters and the splendor 
of technicolor. And it probably is true that the ma- 
jority of us who teach are no more aware of the sacri- 
fices of those who pioneered in the teacher organization 
movement than we really appreciate the sacrifices of those 
who transformed deserts and wilderness into a land of 
comforts and opportunities. 

The prestige now enjoyed by the teaching profession 
and the benefits of higher salaries, tenure and _retire- 
ment just didn’t fall like manna from heaven. Much 
of the growth of the profession during the past century 
resulted from the visions and sacrifices of far-sighted 
leaders in teacher organizations. 

But fer the first three-fourths of that century, from 
1850 to 1925, the battles were fought by a few while 
the majority of those who claimed to be teachers refused 
to join their fellow workers in a joint endeavor to 
improve their occupational status. 

Today there rests upon ail of us who teach a responsi- 
bility to pay a debt of gratitude to those early faithful 
leaders, and the best way we can do it is to keep alive 
the high professional ideals for which they fought. 


A Break for Both 


CHOOL boards who loudly lament that professors of 

education need more experience in the field can pro- 
vide such opportunities and at the same time give their 
hard working superintendent a much deserved break. 

Here's the plan. Grant your superintendent a year's 
leave of absence and put in his shoes a competent profes- 
sor of education who would like to spend his sabbatical 
year as a school administrator. Actually, many of our pro- 
fessors of education today are former school superintend- 
ents, and they are fully qualified to step into a public 
school situation and take over for a year. 

The idea occurred to us when we were visiting with 
A. L. Knoblauch, professor of education administration 
and director of the extension division for the University 
of Connecticut and a former school superintendent in 
Michigan. He was making plans for his sabbatical leave. 

“What I really would like,” said Dr. Knoblauch, “is 
to exchange positions for a year with someone in a City 
of 75,000 or over. It occurs to me that someone who wants 
to take time off to study for his Ph.D. or to spend a year 
in rest and travel might welcome such an exchange ar- 
rangement.” 

And why not? School boards could well afford to show 
appreciation to a superintendent for years of faithful serv- 
ice by giving him a year’s leave of absence with partial 
pay. The ideas and methods put into practice by an acting 
superintendent, in the person of a visiting professor, could 
be a stimulating and valuable experience for everyone, 
including the school board. 


“ We Lotter 
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ES, SUH! He's from Texas! His name is Hollis A. 
Moore Jr. Rhode Island contributed to his formal 
education, Colorado claims him as a former resident, and 
originally he’s from Missouri (born in Peirce City, in 
1923), but on and after July 1 his business address will 
be: The NATION’s SCHOOLS, 919 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. : 
Mr. Moore will join our editorial staff in the newly 
created position of associate editor. He will partici- 
pate in all the responsibilities of editorial management. 
Adding the services of an associate editor will enable all 
of us on the editorial staff to concentrate even more in- 
tensely on closer relationships with the reader, seeking 
firsthand information about the real problems of the school 
administrator and discovering ways in which these situa- 
tions have been improved through experimentation and 
research. 

Mr. Moore currently is a research associate for the South- 
west Cooperative Program in Educational Administration 
at the University of Texas in Austin, where he also is 
completing his doctoral dissertation on “A Study of the 
Professional Growth of School Superintendents.” He was 
graduate assistant in public relations for the college of 
education at the university in 1948-49. Later he was 
dean of boys at the senior high school and a teacher of 
social studies at Fulmore Junior High School in Austin. 
During the summer of 1950 he was staff consultant at 
Colorado State College of Education in Greeley for a junior 
high school workshop. During other summers he has 
served as a counselor at boys’ camps in various locations 
in Texas. 

Mr. Moore's graduate study has been in both education 
and political science. He studied the latter in 1946-48 at 
Brown University in Providence, R.L, where he was a 
Marston Scholar. He then served as service supervisor for 
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HOLLIS A. MOORE Jr. 


Associate Editor 


the Equitable Life Assurance Society in Dallas and as 
administrative assistant for the Dallas Civic Federation, 
this was prior to his work in secondary education in 
Austin. 

Hollis Moore literally has grown up in the atmosphere 
of school administration. His father, Dr. Hollis A. Moore, 
a veteran school administrator, recently returned to 
Texas after having served as superintendent in Greeley, 
Colo. His parents now reside in Tyler, Tex., where Dr. 
Moore is superintendent of schools. Previously his father 
was executive vice-chairman of the Gilmer-Aikin commit- 
tee which drafted legislation for the foundation program 
now operating in Texas. 

After attending elementary schools in La Feria, Tex., 
Hollis Jr. was graduated from Tivy High School in Kerr- 
ville in 1940. He majored in history at Baylor University, 
where he received his A.B. degree in 1945. He took some 
of his undergraduate work at the University of Oregon 
while in the army. 

Mr. Moore is president of Mu chapter (University of 
Texas) of Phi Delta Kappa and is a member of the 
national council. He also is a member of Pi Kappa Delta 
(forensic fraternity) and of Pi Gamma Mu (social science 
fraternity ). 

As project collaborator for the Southwestern Coopera- 
tive Program in Educational Administration, his work 
with the C.P.E.A. has been related primarily to the in- 
service education of school administrators. He helped 
establish “associated centers” in a dozen public school 
systems for pilot programs in in-service administrative 
training projects. 

Mr. Moore is a purple heart veteran of World War IJ, 
having also received two bronze campaign stars. He was 
overseas with the 11th Armored Division (42d Tank 
Battalion), serving in England, France, Belgium and 
Luxembourg. 

He was married in 1946 to Marian Brown of Gatesville, 
Tex., who also is a graduate of Baylor University and a 
former teacher at Tivy High School, Kerrville. They have 
two sons, Andy, age 4, and his new brother Michael, born 
Tuesday, April 1, 1952—A.H.R. 








EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH tects impact; 


it avoids controversies and human values 


Much current research is repetitive 
and fragmentary; it needs to find 
meaning in relation to the future 





MEN 
THINKING 








Research means simply Men Thinking. There is no end 


value in 


it. It should not be divorced from a super- 


structure in human values, as expressed in the fine arts. 


T WOULD be hard to prove that 

research invariably means progress. 
Under certain conditions research can 
be the tool of terrorism. For example, 
the Nazis, like the democratic allies 
led by the United States, engaged in a 
mad struggle to perfect the atomic 
bomb. We won the race. With few 
exceptions, chiefly among atomic sci- 
entists and in small religious groups, 
it was felt that our use of the bomb 
to shorten the war was justified. But 
if Hitler had won, there would have 
been no limit to destruction and no 
victory for freedom. 

Educational research too can be used 
as a means of enslavement. Such re- 
search doubtless is going on now be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. Its applications 
determine the willingness of hundreds 
of millions of persons to accept dog- 
matic political doctrine without ques- 
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tion and without regard to its effect 
upon peace among nations. 

It is my purpose to introduce five 
theses. They will not be defended 
adequately and under no circumstances 
should they be regarded as indicative 
of black-and-white conditions. Rather, 
like knocks in the automobile engine, 
they indicate that we have something 
to be looked at and, if possible, reme- 
died. Here is the list: 

Thesis I: Much current educational 
research is prosaic and repetitive; it 
lacks impact. 

Thesis II: Much current educational 
research is fragmentary and discon- 
tinuous. 

Thesis III: Even when useful, much 
educational research avoids basic issues. 

Thesis IV: Educational research 
tends to avoid what is controversial 
and therefore exciting. 


GEORGE D. STODDARD 


President, University of Illinois 


Thesis V: Educational research is 
frequently divorced from a superstruc- 
ture in human values, especially as 
expressed in the fine arts. 

Let us examine briefly each of these 
statements. (It is clear that they are 
interrelated. They are separated only 
for purposes of analysis and emphasis. ) 

With regard to the first proposition, 
namely, the repetitive nature of re- 
search, I believe this can be established 
by turning to the annual reports of 
doctoral dissertations in education as 
published in the Phi Delta Kappan. In 
some respects they remind me of a 
little game I used to play in a seminar 
on research at the University of Iowa. 
In this demonstration, I once offered 
to write on the blackboard in 30 sec- 
onds the topics for 30,000 master's 
theses. Moreover, I guaranteed that 
each topic would be acceptable because 
it would be similar to approved docu- 
ments already on file in the educational 
libraries of the country. 


ALL-INCLUSIVE FORMULA 

Of. course, the titles had to be writ- 
ten as an all-inclusive formula into 
which the necessary words would be 
inserted. The formula: A Study of 
Educational Progress in County X for 
the Decade Y to Z. For 100 years 
in 3000 counties this yields the neces- 
sary 30,000 topics, one as good as the 
other. It could be argued that some 
counties made no perceptible progress 
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in a decade. On the other hand, some 
very large counties in the United States, 
such as Cook (Chicago) or Los An- 
geles, might yield dozens of theses by 
splitting up the total educational pro- 
gram. 

Other illustrations are found in the 
Phi Delta Kappan as mentioned pre- 
viously. For example, we find in the 
issue of February 1952 the following 
Ph.D. titles: 

“The Development of a Handbook 
of Administrative Policy and Proce- 
dures for Elementary School Principals 
of District 16, Nassau County.” 

Comment: Since, according to Paul 
R. Mort of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, there are about 100,000 
school districts in the nation, this is a 
beautiful illustration of repetition un- 
less one researcher takes full account 
of the work of another. This fre- 
quently is not the case. 

“A Study of the Réle of the Prin- 
cipal in a Selected County School 
System.” 

“Effect and Implications of Codes, 
Ordinances, Charters, Rules and Reg- 
ulations Upon School Administration 
in the United States.” 

“A Plan by Which the Adminis- 
trator of a Junior High School in East 
Harlem, New York City, Can Institute 
a Cooperative Study Designed to Pro- 
vide the School With a More Adequate 
Reading Program.” 

“The Bookkeeping Habits of Non 
bookkeepers.” 

Comment: Since there are more than 
7000 jobs in the United States, the 
permutations of this form of thesis are 
numerous, especially if we move from 
occupations to social habits. 

It is clear that some of the disserta- 
tions will prove intricate and perhaps 
get far afield. Consider the following 
(quoted verbatim) : 

"A Study of Two Valued Orienta- 
tions Found in Contradictory State- 
ments of Opposition as Evidenced 
Through the Oral Language of Pre- 
Reading Children.” 

“The Importance of Certain Charac- 
teristics of Teachers of Education in 
Programs Leading to a Baccalaureate 
Degree in A.A.C.T.E. Member Col- 
leges and the Degree to Which These 
Characteristics Appear to Exist.” 

"A Study of the Utilization of Comic 
Strips in Teaching Business Relation- 
ships.” 

“A Survey of Estate Planning Pro- 
grams of School Administrators for 
Thetr Teachers.” 

“Administrative Denial of Academic 
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. Some doctoral dissertations in education get far afield. Consider 
this as an example: "The Effect of Warming Up on Golf Performance.” 


Freedom to University Staff Associated 
With the Background of Administra- 
tors.” 

“An Evaluation of the Effect on 
Progress in Therapy of Similarities 
and Differences Between the Person- 
alities of Patients and Their Thera- 
pists.” 

“Evaluation of Teacher Undertaking 
of Child Behavior.” 

"Some Aspects of Verbal Communi- 
cation That Relate to Marriage Ad- 
justment.” 

"The Effect of Warming Up on 
Golf Performance.” 

“A Study of Flexibility in College 
and Professional Baseball Players.” 

Now, having been dean of a grad- 
uate college for six years, permit me 
to reassure my friends in education. 
As we wander over the field of re- 
search in 30 or 40 specialties, we dis- 
cover titles equally intriguing in every 
field. There is naturally a great deal 


of busy work to be done. Perhaps pro- 
fessors cannot be blamed for getting 
students to do their mopping up, nor 
can students for “playing safe.” Edu- 
cation does not stand alone ia support- 
ing the repetitive, the trivial or the 
irrelevant. That, however, does not 
excuse us, for I doubt if any field has 
more unsolved problems than the so- 
cial sciences in general and education 
in particular. 

As we turn to Thesis II, bearing 
upon the discontinuity of research, 
the same observations are valid. We 
ignore some sources of problems that 
would carry us toward durable and 
massive solutions. For example, the 
last pages of yearbooks and of other 
research reports give us a clue. Regu- 
larly they tell us that the samples were 
inadequate, that the time was too short, 
that appropriate technics were not de- 
veloped, and that there was, to be 
sure, little opportunity to- relate par- 
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ticular fragments to the whole panoply 
of studies that might throw light on 
a truly great issue. 

One answer to this problem, over- 
simplified, is to improve the sampling 

if necessary combining the study 
with others so that a greater range in 
time and area can be covered. This 
calls for magnanimity on the part of 
both students and professors, for their 
research inevitably would then be 
joined with that of others in a pattern 
or structure. Often we have here a 
need for the researcher in education 
to become better acquainted with the 
basic tools in mathematics, statistics 
and psychology. On occasion he will 
need to write theses jointly with ex- 
perts in such fields or with the an- 
thropologist, sociologist or economist. 

It is worthy of note, too, that fre- 
quently the problem has not been 
clearly stated. In any worth-while re- 
search, half the victory is won by a 
careful study of the conditions that 
precipitate the problem and of the 
hypotheses that are germane to it. This 
calls for a rare even among 
researchers, namely, the ability to stop 
the data grinding in order to analyze, 
to compare, to reflect, to philosophize. 
It may be that some research units put 


virtue 


such a high premium on the aggrega- 
tion of data as to make it hazardous 
for students to spend much time with 
abstractions. There may be a subtle 
premium upon what is safe, traditional 
Whatever the 
cause, it is disconcerting occasionally 
to find a doctoral candidate who is less 
zealous, imaginative and daring than 
a 6 year old child of equal brightness. 


and inconsequential. 


CONCENTRATE ON BASIC ISSUES 
Now let's consider Thesis Hl. It 
scems to me there has been improve- 
ment in recent 
panels, working parties, and compre- 
hensive research plans. There is some 


years in ed ucational 


tendency to concentrate on basic issues. 
In a book by Willard Spalding, to be 
published shortly, entitled “Public Ed- 
ucation in Our American Culture,” fur- 
ther emphasis is placed upon this need 
For 
example, in the chapter on adminis- 
tration, Spalding demands more re- 
search and more insight on such ques- 


to discover what is fundamental. 


tions as these 

What is the optimum 
school district? If it is true that, on 
the basis of research, the minimum 


size of a 


appears to be 300 pupils in four-year 
high schools, how do we weigh such 
factors as the following: the need for 
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a differentiated program; the need to 
take care of the handicapped; the need 
to encourage the talented; the need 
for economy in school construction; 
the need to remain close to the peo- 
ple; the need to overcome deficiencies 
in transportation and public utilities? 
Other questions that Spalding re- 
yards as basic and needing research 
are the following: How should the 
membership of school boards be de- 
termined? How may we improve 
teaching? What is the scope of public 
education under the control of school 
boards? Should county and state school 
officers be elected directly by the voters 
or selected by a public body or official? 
How do we reduce the lag between 
the discovery of values and their ap- 
pearance in school programs? 


DON’T SHUN CONTROVERSY 

Anybody can think of other endur- 
ing problems in administration. These 
are meant to be illustrative and they 
do not make equal demands upon te- 
search. Nevertheless they will not be 
solved by carrying on fragmented and 
unrelated research in a thousand com- 
munities. 

The fourth thesis implies that on 
occasion we should seek the contro- 
versial and exciting, not in order to 
run into trouble, but in recognition 
of the principle that when the emo- 
tions are involved, we have a problem 
of deep and abiding interest. It is one 
thing to protect children against over- 
excitement and quite another to keep 
a mature research worker out of dis- 
turbed areas. Let us consider, for ex- 
ample, such problems as the following, 
asking ourselves whether or not in- 
formed and impartial inquiries might 
help us to arrive at good solutions: 

1. The problem of the mental de- 
velopment of children at all ages. 

2. The problem of public support 
of education—local, state and national 

-at all levels, and with special refer- 
ence to changes in costs and in the 
tax structure. 

3. The problem of church and state. 

4. The problem of peace and war. 
5. The relation of education to cor- 
ruption, delinquency and crime—in 
short, a new approach to the problem 
of character education. 

6. The relation of education to neu- 
roses and psychoses—education as a 
form of mental hygiene. 

7. The problem of illiteracy in an 
interdependent world. 

8. The perpetual problem of what 
to teach and by what methods. 


With respect to Problem 8, at the 
University of Illinois and elsewhere 
there is controversy between the de- 
fenders of the “old time’ education 
and professors in the college of edu- 
cation who, while not rejecting the 
older classical and technical outcomes 
of education, insist that a place be 
found for behavioral and social ad- 
justments. Such conflicts have by- 
products in the methods of teaching 
as well as in content. Even in this 
war of values there is a place for 
research. Men on both sides of the 
question may be influenced by  state- 
ments not based on fact, let us say 
by a report of conditions that no 
longer exist. Also sampling errors are 
conspicuous. 

Finally, just a word about Thesis V. 
There is no end value in statistics and 
none in research. Research means sim- 
ply Men Thinking. The structure of 
research is a substructure on which we 
try to erect other values, hoping that 
these values will be sustained and will 
lead to the good life, however defined. 
This good life to which, I believe, re- 
search can make a steady contribution 
is made up of a few basic elements. 


CONSIDER THE GOOD LIFE 

1. The ability to do straight think- 
ing, resisting when necessary all emo- 
tional distortion and drawing upon 
deep sources of knowledge. 

2. The ability to improve the self— 
physically, socially and spiritually. 

3. The ability to develop coopera- 
tive human values as shown in broth- 
erhood and a reverence for life and to 
accept the responsibilities indicated. 

4. The ability to enrich life through 
creative work and through enjoyment 
of the fine arts. 

In short, if we define personality, 
art and religion in sufficiently high 
terms, we can round out our concept 
of what life should be and we can 
show the relation of educational meth- 
ods and inquiries to such a life. It 
may be unreasonable to ask the indi- 
vidual researcher to think while in the 
lower depths of his thesis, but it is 
reasonable to give him, prior to such 
preoccupation, the cultural experience 
that would make him truly liberal and 
humane. Given this background in 
the researcher seen as a person, we 
may be confident—let us say at the 
5 per cent level—that he will develop 
the ideas that transcend research. In 
education, as in religion, meaningful- 
ness must be found in relation to what 
lies in the future. 
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Right: Economics in comics. 
Youngsters in Mahoning and 
Shenango valleys learn basic facts 
of industry from color comic book, 
entitled “You Hit ihe Jackpot.” 


NDUSTRY has assumed its share 

of the responsibility for the educa- 
tion of boys and girls in this com- 
munity. In the past, it had been 
difficult for a single industry to find 
ways of cooperating with schools in 
the education of boys and girls. Even 
more difficult was the problem of 
schools in cooperating with every in- 
dustry in the community. Since in- 
dustry was so decentralized, little or 
nothing was done. 

All of that has been changed since 
the organization of more than 100 
leading business and industrial groups 
into the Industrial Information Insti- 
tute, Inc. A group of companies work- 
ing together as a team opened new 
frontiers to both industry and educa- 
tion. 

The Industrial Information Insti- 
tute was founded to serve four counties 
in Ohio and Pennsylvania situated in 
the Mahoning and Shenango valleys 
and centered in the Youngstown dis- 
trict, frequently called the “Ruhr of 
America.” The institute was organized 
to tell the story of industry to every 
segment of the four-county community. 

Early in the history of the project, 
Ralston B. Collins, director of the 
Industrial Information Institute, of- 
fered to make industry's services avail- 
able for the education of young peo- 
ple. Many suggestions were offered 
by the school people of the commu- 
nity. Teachers reported that published 
materials about the background of the 
community, its development, and the 
opportunities for young people were 
not available. 

A need for a motion picture that 
would show the nature of the com- 
munity was expressed. How to know 
what opportunities there were for 
young people “right here at home” 
and how to know whether a given 
student was qualified for a certain type 
of work indicated the need for a voca- 
tional guidance manual. So that teach- 
ers would know more about what goes 
on within industry, plant tours for 
teachers were suggested. An opportu- 
nity for young people to see in a 
relatively short time some of the in- 
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Schools in four counties demonstrate 


HOW TO WORK WITH INDUSTRY 


J. FRED ESSIG 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Youngstown, Ohio 


dustrial processes and products and 
to observe the number and kinds of 
employes led to the idea of an annual 
industrial exposition. 

Before any of the suggestions were 
offered to the Industrial Information 
Institute, a survey was made among 
approximately 100 high school seniors 
who had indicated no intention of 
going to college. Seniors were asked 
several questions, “Do you plan to 
enter local industry? If not, why not?” 

Answers, when tabulated, were 
amazing. They gave strong evidence of 
the fact that high school students knew 
very little about the vocational oppor- 
tunities in their own community. Fur- 
thermore, there was considerable evi- 
dence that they have a hazy notion of 
how the American industrial and €co- 
nomic system operates. 

Because so many pupils were not 


adequately informed about the _his- 
tory, resources and opportunities in 
their own community, it was agreed 
that materials that would give such 
information should be developed. To 
the institute, that sounded like mimeo 
graphed pamphlets, but it was soon 
discovered that it meant writing and 
publishing books. 

A schoo!s advisory committee com- 
posed of school administrators and 
teachers from the four-county area 
and three representatives from indus- 
try was formed to guide the destiny 
of this project. The committee met at 
irregular intervals to discuss, arrange 
and adopt the broad outlines of the 
materials to be developed. 

This committee agreed upon several 
basic principles of procedure. These 
have, no doubt, saved the project. It 
was agreed, first, that the committee, 
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not industry, would develop only those 
materials that can be used by the 
schools and only in those areas where 
there is a real need. Second, all ma- 
terials developed were to tell “the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth.” Finally, any new ma- 
terials were to be geared to one of 
the established subjects of the cur- 
riculum. 


WRITTEN BY TEACHER 

Because the preparation of supple- 
mentary books is a highly specialized 
operation, the institute obtained the 
services of a Youngstown teacher in 
the social studies, Howard C. Aley, 
who was granted a leave of absence to 
do the job. He prepared outlines of 
what he proposed to write; these were 
approved by the schools advisory 
committee before the actual writing 
was done. 

Since much of the material was his- 
torical, social or economic, all ma- 
terials developed were geared to the 
social studies program of the schools. 
Lower grade materials were to be used 
as supplementary reading only. This 
meant that, wherever possible, the 
books for use in the elementary school 
were written in narrative form. 

Six such books have already been 


published by the institute, and 27,000 
copies of the supplementary readers 


are now in use in Grades 3 to 8 
throughout 30 school districts. Infor- 
mation and pictures contained in these 
books create a demand not only among 
pupils but also among parents and 
other members of the families. 

The first book, “Interesting People 
of Our Community,” was followed by 
others: “Our Neighbors Tell Us 
About Their Work,” “Exploring Our 
Neighborhood With Our Friends,” 
“The Beginning of Our Community,” 
“Working Together We Serve the 
World,” and “The Growth of Our 
Community.” The series, comprising 
11 books in all, will continue through 
high school. 

All of the books are made attrac- 
tive with photographs or illustrations 
by a junior high school teacher of art. 
A commercial artist has made an il- 
lustrated map of the community for 
the inside of the front and back cov- 
ers of each book. 

Succeeding books will deal with 
the importance of industry and indus- 
trial jobs, showing what local indus- 
tries produce, how their products are 
used, how industry affects the lives of 
the people, and how our economic 
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system operates. All of the books are 
designed to show students the funda- 
mentals of our social and economic 
system. Sixty cents per volume, the 
cost to the schools, serves to cover 
only a small part of production cost. 

Members of the institute not only 
aided in the development of textbooks 
but indicated a willingness to share 
in the production of a motion picture. 

A motion picture that would depict 
the background and life story of the 
region was developed through the 
schools advisory committee. Cooperat- 
ing in the project was John A. Walter, 
supervisor of audio-visual aids in the 
Youngstown schools, who acted as 
photographer, and author Aley, who 
wrote the script. 

At a cost of approximately $2500, 
a 16 mm. color and sound motion 
picture was produced. “Our Valleys 
Are Greener” tells the engaging 
story of the abundant opportunities 
that exist for boys and girls in the 
four-county area along the QOhio- 
Pennsylvania border. The movie is no 
“Hollywood production” but it meets 
the needs of the schools. 

The picture has been shown to 
more than 41,000 people representing 
some 300 groups, which include 
churches, pupils, teachers, P.T.A.’s, 
farm groups, service clubs, and other 
organizations. The 11 prints of the 
film are in constant use. 

Pupils faced a tremendous problem 
in attempting to find the job they 
could fill out of the welter of more 
than 12,000 opportunities to be found 
in this industrial community. The 
schools asked for information about 
the job opportunities in this area. 


TEN JOB FAMILIES NAMED 

A committee of industrial engi- 
neers, industrial relations men, per- 
sonnel directors, and school repre- 
sentatives undertook to devise a sys- 
tem whereby pupils could determine 
the jobs for which they are best fitted. 
Three years of work has gone into 
this project, now nearing completion. 

The 12,000 different jobs within 
the area have been classified into 10 
basic “job families.” Twelve personal 
qualities or traits necessary to be suc- 
cessful in any of the “job families” 
have been isolated. These qualities 
have been labeled as “critical factors.” 
Each of the families has been assigned 
a measure or the degree of each “criti- 
cal factor” necessary for success in 
the family. Pupils may compare a 
profile of their own qualities with 
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the master profiles and thus get a 
surprisingly clear picture of their po- 
tential in various families. 

In order to implement the guid- 
ance program a second movie, “The 
Right Road,” was prepared. This 
movie describes the typical jobs avail- 
able in each of the 10 job families. 
It also attempts to show how men 
and women achieve happiness and 
satisfaction when they are in the right 
job, no matter what type of work it 
may be. 

The film is of the lecture type and 
is used as a thought-starter to encour- 
age pupils to do vocational planning. 
The film also attempts to provide 
pupils with a technic for selecting a 
vocation. 

The survey mentioned earlier re- 
vealed that pupils, for the most part, 
have little idea of the diversity of 
products manufactured in the area or 
the types of jobs available in the 
various industries. Teachers, too, in- 
dicated that they knew little more 
than the pupils about industrial op- 
portunities. 


EXPOSITION WAS LOGICAL STEP 

It was agreed that the Industrial 
Information Institute would urge vari- 
ous merchants in the different cities 
to devote a window to displays of 
some of the products made within 
their own neighborhood. These dis- 
plays attracted considerable attention; 
however, they did not solve the prob- 
lem. An industrial exposition under 
one roof was the logical next step. 

With the cooperation of the schools 
advisory committee and the junior 
chambers of commerce of the various 
cities, arrangements were made for a 
huge exhibit. More than 33,000 peo- 
ple viewed the show during the eight 
days it was open to the public. Ap- 
proximately 18,000 high school pupils 
saw a display of the products manu- 
factured in their own community. 

Subsequent exhibits were improved 
in that each company showed the 
types of jobs available in its own 
plant. This has brought gratifying re- 
sults. Here was an industrial exhibit 
designed to assist pupils in making 
vocational choices. 

A color comic book, “You Hit the 
Jackpot,” was prepared by the insti- 
tute to tell some of the basic facts 
about industry and the economic sys- 
tem. It has been widely distributed 
at the exhibit to the public as well 
as to schools, public officials, and 
employes of all member companies. 
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Teacher tours to various industrial 
plants have been freely arranged by 
the institute, which speaks for most 
of the industries in this community. 

The schools advisory committee has 
prepared a schedule and program for 
visits to various plants. Teachers 
learn at firsthand the processes and 
products responsible for the economic 
growth and continued development of 
this region as well as the training re- 
quirements of the jobs in industry. 
Tours are arranged for small groups 
of teachers in various fields. 

Normally, teachers are conducted 
through the plants and then they are 
provided with a good meal, pleasant 
conversation, and an opportunity to 
ask questions. 

Yes, industry in the Mahoning and 
Shenango valleys has seen fit to share 
in the task of educating boys and 
girls. Schools have been happy to 
“cut” industry in on the act. This is 
an outstanding example of what can 
be achieved in industry-education co- 
operation. Many of the pitfalls and 
stumbling blocks encountered in such 
an endeavor have been avoided 
through complete understanding be- 
fore the project was attempted. 
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Above: Industrialists discuss with Youngstown director of adult educa- 
tion, W. E. Barnhill (second from left), the relative amounts of critical 
factors needed for one of the 10 job families. Below: Industrial Exposi- 
tion shows by hundreds of examples the opportunities for employment 
that exist in the home community. Member companies of the Indus- 
trial Information Institute, Inc., divided into 18 classifications at request 
of the schools advisory committee, cooperate to sell job opportunities. 
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"Be sure to look at the boys as well 
as the building,’ a school official 
said, in welcoming the public to the 
completion of a house built by stu- 
dents in the building trades. The 
building construction class attempts 
to train citizens as well as builders. 





|) CITIZENSHIP ON THE CAMPUS 


Young people must be given responsibilities for the common good 


CATHERINE J. ROBBINS 


(y= of the ancient and common 
Acting Assistant Principal, Pasadena City College 


practices of society is that of the 
old and the young looking at each other 
with a none too understandiny attitude. 
One has merely to behold a bear cuf- 
fing her young at the feeding pits in 
Yellowstone or Yosemite or to watch 
a sea lion teach her resisting offspring 
to swim off a rocky California coast to 
observe that this conflict between child 
and parent or teacher is not confined to 
the human race. Yet somehow youths 
and adults temper this resistance and 
may be passed from one generation to 
work together in order that the culture 
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the next. This cooperation is one of 
the major challenges of education. 
We do a good deal about juvenile 
protection programs and various proj- 
ects and agencies for the welfare of 
youth. But, we need to give attention 
to the participation of today’s youths 
in citizenship services for the welfare 
of others. If young people are to grow 
up and behave like trustworthy indi- 
viduals, they must be given responsi- 
bilities for achieving the common good. 


In America less than 200 years ago, 
teen-agers were assuming the burdens 
of adults and carrying these burdens 
well. Many of the women who came 
to California and Oregon in the days 
of covered wagons were teen-agers who 
carried the load of homemaking and 
family life in a new and undeveloped 
wilderness. Youths bear the brunt of 
war. Just so, the doing of some part 
of a man’s or woman's work in the 
home, at a vocation or in the com- 
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munity helps boys and girls become 
men and women. 

Community life in these United 
States has a close tie-up with school 
activities and scholarship. The cosmo- 
politan student bodies of our secondary 
schools and colleges are vastly different 
from those of the early American high 
schools and higher institutions with 
their potential doctors, lawyers, teach- 
ers and preachers. The American peo- 
ple are going to school and they are 
studying everything from practical sub- 
jects, such as cosmetology and auto- 
mobile mechanics, to the traditional 
classics of philosophy and Greek. 

A secondary school or community 
college campus is a society with all the 
problems, stresses and pressure groups 
of any community. By directing the 
energies of students into channels of 
social responsibility, education de- 
velops citizens who are competent to 
meet the problems not only of the 
campus but also of the local com- 
munity and of modern society. We 
must begin with the development of 
law and order, as well as cooperation, 
among groups on our own school 
grounds and work together toward hu- 
man understanding. Through working 
with youth a better society can be built. 

Lecomte du Nouy says, in “Human 
Destiny”:' “When people have re- 
ceived the same education, when they 
obey the same moral rules and think 
universally, they do not easily accept 
the idea of fighting each other and are 
very near an understanding.” We in 
American schools want this under- 
standing and thought to grow out of 
democratic practice and freedom. 


DEMOCRATIC GROUP PRACTICE 

If we are to develop individuals 
who will take part effectively in the 
society of the school and community, 
the educational program must include 
opportunities for experience and prac- 
tice in democratic groups and in 
changing situations. 

Student representatives and faculty 
advisers of campus activities at Pasa- 
dena City College frequently meet to- 
gether to discuss campus problems. 
Recently the student activities commit- 
tee held an afternoon conference on 
the subject of student activities and 
citizenship. This faculty-student group 
planned a concerted attack upon such 
citizenship responsibilities as “getting 
out the vote” at student elections, keep- 


Human Destiny. 
1947, 


"Du Nouy, Lecomte: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 
p. 268. 
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Student law enforcement can be effective. Ticket giving is minimized. 
The students try to set standards and enforce them by popular opinion. 


ing the campus clean, building respect 
for decent scholarship and attendance, 
and assuming individual and group re- 
sponsibility for such projects as the 
Red Cross and W.S.S.F. (World Stu- 
dent Service Fund). 

Some specific steps for action grew 
out of the afternoon's faculty-student 
exchange of ideas. The faculty ag-eed 
to permit citizenship and guidance 
classes to go to the student polls to 


vote during class periods as part of 
this citizenship education. The students 
set up plans for a contest between stu- 
dent groups to keep different areas of 
the campus clean. Art and sign paint- 
ing class representatives agreed to make 
posters for the campaign. 

The faculty and students coopera- 
tively carried out the W.SS.F. drive 
with the students working out the de- 
tails and the faculty leading class dis- 


Pasadena City College students participate in Bill of Rights Week 
through both their classroom assignments and student activity projects. 











The junior college tries to develop 
citizenship and job efficiency si- 
multaneously in teaching that 
pertains to aviation technology. 


cussions of the project and putting on 
a faculty benefit show for the fund. 

The health council of faculty and 
student representatives from areas, 
such as food services, the medical of- 
fices, life science department, and 
others concerned with campus health, 
works regularly on this phase of cam- 
pus citizenship. They have taken the 
lead in getting milk dispensers, in 
cleaning up areas hazardous to health, 
and in getting examinations and vac- 
cinations organized. 

The student government at Pasa- 
dena City College provides for law 
enforcement through the incorporation 
in its program of a student court and 
men’s and women’s service groups. The 
aim of student government, however, 
is to bring about thinking upon courses 
of action rather than trying offenders 
against school laws. For that reason, 
student government is integrated with 
the curriculum in the social science 
department, and social science instruc- 
tors serve as advisers of the board of 
representatives, the court, the elections 
and civil service commissions, and the 
cabinet. 

A new course in volunteer and pro- 
fessional services, offered at Mills Col- 
lege in California, is a functional step 
in the direction of integrating demo- 
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cratic theory and practice. The class 
instruction is under the direction of a 
metropolitan civic leader, and there is 
provision for practice work in the 
social agencies of the San Francisco 
Bay region. Many of the existing of- 
ferings of our public schools and col- 
leges lend themselves to this type of 
community experience related to aca- 
demic learning. 

Not long ago I visited the exotic 
campus of the University of Hawaii. 
One of the university bulletins con- 
tained a statement regarding courses 
offered on the university's Guam cam- 
pus, something like 2000 miles from 
the Honolulu center. If the airplane 
and radio make it possible for pro- 
fessors and students to get together at 
that distance, think how important it 
is for us to remember that, whether we 
like it or not, we have one world and 
therefore must work together for in- 
ternational cooperation and universal 
understanding. 

Do our schools and local communi- 
ties provide adequate opportunities for 
experiences in individual development 
for effective American citizenship and 
for working with other peoples? 

Even so great a scholar as Arnold 
Toynbee says that the extracurricular 
activities of colleges and universities 
are among the agencies most success- 
fully grappling with the problems of 
mass education and world understand- 
ing.” These activities need to become 
an integral part of the total educational 
program. The junior college as a com- 
munity institution has a direct obliga- 
tion for training youths in the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. In addition to 
academic work parallel to that of the 
first two years of the university and 
vocational training at the semiprofes- 
sional level, this type of institution has 
the major function of providing termi- 
nal education for citizenship, the 
preparation of students for their re- 
sponsibilities as men and women 
through study and practice of the 
American democratic way of life. 


CHANCES OF PARTICIPATION 
Instructors in American government 
and in sociology at Pasadena City Col- 
lege provide opportunities for practical 
experiences in citizenship. Representa- 
tives of the classes in American gov- 
ernment go regularly to the meetings 
of the board of directors of the city 
and of the county board of supervisors. 
One of the sociology instructors gives 


*Toynbee, Arnold: A Study of History, 
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his pupils the chance to do volunteer 
community work in lieu of a term 
paper. Students in his classes partici- 
pate in social service projects at the 
local boys’ club, scouts, city recreation 
department, day nurseries, settlements 
and youth guidance centers. Geology 
and geography classes and students in 
the life, physical and social sciences 
recently participated in a state con- 
servation conference held on the cam- 
pus. Conservation as a phase of citi- 
zenship is stressed in many areas of 
our upper and lower secondary schools’ 
program. 


ACTUAL EXPERIENCE IMPORTANT 

Education alone will not save the 
freedom of man. Witness the use of 
instruction in totalitarian countries in 
building devastating war programs. 
Most of us recognize that the study of 
history, economics and the political 
sciences promotes human understand- 
ing. We know too that languages, 
literature and geography offer excel- 
lent opportunities for sharing culture 
and experience. “Read our books, and 
you will understand our people,” says 
an educated young Chinese woman. 
Without discounting the value of read- 
ing and thinking in terms of democ- 
racy, we must stress opportunities for 
experiencing democracy in the activi- 
ties and group life of the school and 
community. 

One of the fundamentals in educa- 
tion for the American way of life is 
the practice of giving young people 
opportunities for experiencing de- 
mocracy and thinking on courses of 
action in the community life and activ- 
ities of the school and its vicinity. The 
human relationships of the campus 
have an important role in preparing 
future citizens for community under- 
standing in the local and broad sense 
of the term. The itinerant students of 
the middle ages brought about some 
international understanding, and prob- 
ably considerable ill will, as they went 
from one university to another, steal- 
ing a goose in one town and a bottle 
of wine or a ham in another. European 
students continued to take an active 
part in government and politics. Re- 
cently the news services reported a 
riot against the Communists at the 
University of Berlin. Similar riots 
have been described at Prague and ia 
Egypt. 

The student body organization at 
the University of Havana set up a 
provisional national government dur- 
ing the Cuban revolution in 1933. In 
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Denmark, students organized projects 
for the relief of unemployment during 
the world depression. A similar project 
was developed by students at Central 
Michigan College of Education. A num- 
ber of she new colleges in the United 
States ‘make definite provision for 
community activities related to the 
academic curriculum. In Mexico, uni- 
versity students must do six months of 
social service in the field before they 
are eligible for professional degrees. 


RED CROSS IS GOOD ACTIVITY 

Recognized throughout the world 
for its ideals and achievements in the 
field of humanitarian service, the 
American Red Cross has a special sig- 
nificance on college campuses. Its 
peacetime program of intercultural un- 
derstanding, disaster relief and volun- 
teer special services helps students be- 
come oriented in adult responsibilities. 
The Red Cross college units of our 
universities and community colleges 
are integral parts of the local Red 
Cross chapters and they are vital agen- 
cies for inducting youths into the un- 
dertakings of mature citizens. 

The community chest, the youth 
programs of character building agen- 
cies, service clubs, and other civic 
groups furnish opportunities for stu- 
dent participation and leadership in 
many worth-while community projects. 
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Students from Pasadena City and John Muir colleges visit the local 
telephone exchange as part of their participation in local affairs. 


Thinking on courses of action in such 
civic enterprises calls for the applica- 
tion of classroom knowledge to the 
solution of real and meaningful prob- 
lems. The work carried on by churches 
for the international good will and 


. worldwide service to mankind is one 


of the finest opportunities for students 
to gain a real vision of what youths 
can do in the community. It comes 
close to the hearts of boys and girls 
when they see their fellow students off 
on excursions to Okinawa or Italy 
with consignments of goats and heifers 
for relief of foreign families. 

The community college provides 
citizenship education through many of 
its vocational training courses. Visitors 
to vocational courses often note the 
good manners and conduct of students 
at work on job training projects. At 
Pasadena City College, this growth in 
character and citizenship has been 
marked in such vocational areas as 
that of the building trades, vocational 
nursing, printing, aviation and auto- 
motive or state technology, cosmetol- 
ogy and business courses. 

One school official in welcoming the 
public to the celebration of the com- 
pletion of a bungalow built by stu- 
dents in building trades commented: 


“Be sure to look at the boys as well 
as the building.” 

It is the job of the schcols today 
not only to inform youths about the 
problems of the community but also 
to provide activities through which 
they gain experience in doing some- 
thing about those problems. The abil- 
ity to apply knowledge to the solution 
of everyday issues is essential in edu- 
cation for the American democratic 
way of life. 


HONOR VIOLATIONS DISAPPEAR 

Knowledge, understanding and ex- 
perience in the everyday thoughtful 
and intelligent ways of living and 
working together may give us the 
insight and courage needed to solve 
the major conflicts of people of the 
world in this modern age. At the same 
time, citizenship on the high school or 
community college campus will be 
built on a broader base of institutional 
ethics and good character so that 
cheating incidents and other academic 
malpractices will be markedly reduced 
or entirely eliminated. A student body, 
matured by real community responsi- 
bility, sees the true meaning of educa- 
tion and has no interest in violating 
the honor code. 














CHALK DUST 


MAY BASKET 

When May with balmy breath of Spring bestows 
sweet kisses on each bud, then superintendents jump 
and sing and never grumble at the mud. The mamma 
bird sits on the nest as mamma birds are wont to do. 
Her sit-down strike must not suggest the Boss has 
laid some rare eggs, too. The squirrels make the 
welkin ring as they give thanks for happy May—but 
never should their chattering remind him of the 
P.T.A. 

The little lambkins in the Spring go leaping with 
uncertain tread. He must approve their gamboling 
nor sourly think of butts abead. The peepers peep 
and froggies trill released from winter's freezing 
slops, and list'ning, be must catch the thrill nor argue 
that they're full of hops. 

Go to, good master, tune your lyre and cast off 
winter's frozen frown. You may not set the world 
on fire but don't let lyres get you dowm. 


REPORT FROM SUGARTOWN TID-BIT 
SUGARTOWN, May |.—Our little community was thrown 
into a dither today by a report from the 1952 Yearbook 
of the Association of School Administrators, an educa- 
tional society with headquarters in St. Louis, Los Angeles 
and Boston. In a perfectly deadpan manner, the Year- 
book attempts to analyze how the average school admin- 
istrator spends his time. It reduces the whole problem 
to percentages although some of our best educators feel 
that there is no percentage in being a school superin- 
tendent, anyway 

The figures of the A.A.S.A. are a little confusing but 
the claim is made that the average superintendent gives 
24 per cent of his time to working with teachers and 
14 per cent in trying to find new ones. He spends 15 
per cent on a theoretical budget but spends the actual 
budget much faster than such a small percentage would 
justify. In public relations, this average superintendent 
lavishes 11 per cent of his effort, although his speeches 
at Rotary would cast considerable doubt on the accuracy 
of this figure. The remainder of his time is devoted 
to buildings, management and parents with a possible 
1 per cent on improvement of his golf game, which 
certainly needs it badly. 

It is evident that these figures are crazy. In an attempt 
to arrive at a more adequate appraisal, a reporter from 
The Tid-Bit visited Supt. Horace Cicero McGillicuddy 
of the Sugartown school system to check an “average” 
school administrator. In the opinion of a number of 
our townspeople, Supt. Horace is certainly no more than 
average, if that 

The Super was discovered at his desk vigorously talk- 
ing to himself and making imaginary retorts to imag- 
inary parents. This pastime evidently consumes a sig- 
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nificant percentage of his total time. When the problem 
was explained to him, he consented to pose for a photo- 
graph (time: 10 minutes) after which he was asked 
to clock his day. For this purpose he produced a 
pedometer, motometer and telebinocular which were 
gathering dust in the storeroom. 

From an exhaustive study of this average school 
executive we are thus able to refute the high-falutin 
claims of the A.A.S.A. We can say with authority that 
the school administrator spends 10 per cent of his 
time in trying to get to school without interruptions 
from parents, taxpayers and candidates for doctoral dis- 
sertations who age waiting with unfilled questionnaires. 
He uses 12 per cent in boon-doggling the morning mail 
and dwelling on travel folders which promise one-way 
trips to some desert island. He spends 15 per cent on 
complaints and | per cent on compliments, which 
usually turn out to be complaints. He uses 24 per cent 
in supervision of classes, including time spent in the 
boiler room. He diddles the budget to the tune of 
8 per cent and is lucky to get 1 per cent for lunch. 

In the afternoon, the hour set aside for dictation is 
interrupted by telephone calls, playground revolts, law- 
suits and conferences with resigning teachers. Seven 
simultaneous planning sessions last longer than ex- 
pected, and the current drive for charity funds gives 
him a chance for a little fresh air. He arrives home 
for dinner long after the hour and spends considerable 
time trying to explain where he lost his shirt. 

When your reporter confronted Supt. Horace with 
the revised figures, it was pointed out that the total 
time per day added up to 145 per cent. Asked to com- 
ment on the discrepancy, Horace replied, “Of course.” 

We hope that this significant comment will give the 
American Association of School Administrators pause 
in their wild and unfounded assertions. 


HISTORY LESSON 

When Columbus discovered America, the Indians were 
in charge of the schools. The school superintendent was 
called a Sachem and he got more wampum than anyone 
else in the district. Although there were no classes in 
baton twirling, “learning by doing” was actually taught 
instead of talked to death. Child development had not 
been invented. There were no taxes to make people 
mad and no television to seduce the little papooses. 
Time staggers on! 


ODE TO A PHI BETA KAPPA CONVENTION: 


Dingle, dangle, little keys, 
Glitter, glisten, swank and sway, 
Tinkle with the passing breeze. 
Who you think you're Folin’, hey? 
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Fourth grade classroom work area, Stephen Knight School, Denver 
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At public request, Denver's new Stephen Knight Elemen- 
tary School was designed to harmonize with the one-story 
ranch style homes in the neighborhood, three examples 
of which are shown at the right. The house pictured just 
below the school is next door to the school property. 
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ERVING a community that is 
moderately new, Stephen Knight 
School came into existence because of 
the usual story of today, an amazing 
increase in the number of school-age 
children. This school, which is located 
on the edge of two of Denver's resi- 
dential areas, Bonnie Brae and Belcaro 
Park, is the final product of some 
careful school-community planning 
that not only has paid off in a beauti- 
ful school structure but also has suc- 
ceeded in bringing the interests of the 
school and of the community into a 
tightly woven fabric of community 
enterprise. This, briefly, is the story. 
Although they are by no means the 
newest sections, Bonnie Brae and Bel- 
caro Park are two of the newest 
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Top, left: Mother looks on as 
pupil has health examination 
in the school health clinic. School 
nurse stands behind doctor. 


Top, right: P.T.A. officers con- 
fer with Principal Leon Slavens. 


Left: First grade teacher 
freshens up in women's rest room. 


residential areas in Denver. During 
the years of 1946 to 1950 they ex- 
perienced a very active building up- 
swing. When the homes were finished, 
families with school-age children 
began to move into them. This was 
true in many sections of Denver; 
therefore it was not long before a 
school building program became an 
urgent need for the entire citv. In 
October of 1948 the citizens of Den- 
ver authorized a $21,000.000 building 
program as a start to bring school 
building facilities up to actual needs. 
Stephen Knight School is a part of 
this building program. 

When the people of this section 
realized that one of their community 
shortages, namely, an elementary 
school, was about to be overcome, 
their reaction was something like 
this: “We are glad to get the school; 
we need it. But we hope that you 
school people will try to plan a school 
structure that will blend into the 


architectural scheme of our houses. 
We hope, also, that you will remem- 
ber that we have no adequate com- 
munity center in which to gather for 
matters of community concern other 
than school affairs.” 

The reactions of the administrative 
personnel of the schools, simply stated, 
were: “In the last analysis the schools, 
including the buildings, belong to the 
people. We of the schools are more 
or less in the position of trustees 
whose job it is to conduct an educa- 
tional plant and program that is in 
the best traditions of America. So, 
let's talk it over and let's start by 
learning what you would consider of 
primary importance.” 

Representatives of the two groups 
got together and after the preliminary 
conversations were over, these con- 
cerns broke down into three main 
thoughts. The people of Bonnie Brae 
and Belcaro Park wanted a school first 
of all, with an educational program 
that was basically sound in funda- 
mental technics; second, a school 
building that could be used as a com- 
munity center for various community 
meetings and projects; third, a school 
building that would blend into the 
architectural pattern of the commu- 
nity. 

In an effort to satisfy their requests 
members of the school administrative 
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staff and particularly the Office of 
Business Services surveyed the area for 
possible sites, style of building, color 
of bricks, and type of landscaping. 
The survey showed that the majority 
of the homes were one-story brick 
structures of modern design with an 
ample yard area sloping gradually 
away from the house. Although there 
were several colors in evidence, the 
various shades of brown were the 
dominant color tone. 

The site finally chosen by 
schools in collaboration with the com- 
munity is on the edge of the district. 
In most respects, it is an ideal loca- 
tion; however, it had one fault. The 
land had no drainage and_ sloped 
slightly to the center. It was raw acre- 
age which was being held for de- 
velopment purposes. Therefore, the 
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ground for at least a part of the year 
was swampy and unattractive. The 
school engineers then came along with 
a suggestion that was adopted. Ten 
thousand yards of earth were hauled 
in to fill in the low ground and to 
make the site more adaptable to the 
school structure. But, before this work 
could be done, it was necessary to 
correct the site with a storm sewer 
so that the swamp conditions would 
be alleviated. In this way the first 
steps in beautifying a community sore 
spot were started. Now it was time 
to consider the specific plans for a 
building, plans that had been started 
when the survey of community opin- 
ions had been completed and studied. 

These plans called for a one-story 
building of contemporary architecture 
built of rose-tan textured brick. A 


fairly interesting incident is the story 
of the selection of the brick. The 
general contractor in cooperation with 
his brick supplier agreed to set up 
brick panels on the site. These sample 
walls showed the range of shading 
for several colors. In this way, Den- 
ver public schools’ personnel and rep- 
resentatives of a Denver community 
worked together to realize one of the 
hopes of the community, a structure 
that would be complementary with its 
surroundings. 

When the doors of Stephen Knight 
were opened last September, mem- 
bers of these two communities en- 
tered them expectantly to see how 
closely their hopes had been fulfilled. 
Just inside the doors their attention 
was directed first to the attractive 
auditorium. This room has a seating 
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capacity of 248. It is complete with 
public address system, an ample stage, 
controlled house and stage lighting, 
acoustical treatment and air condi- 
tioning, and holds much promise for 
after-school community meetings. 

For smaller crowds, 50 people or 
fewer, a community room also is 
available. Complete with movable 
lounge furniture and piano, this sim- 
ply designed and decorated room is 
ideal for study groups, small social 
meetings, and the like. Adjoining this 
meeting room is a complete kitchen 
containing sink, gas stove, electric re- 
frigerator, and adequate cupboard 
space. 

A third area that not only serves 
the children during the day but also 
serves the parents in the evening when 
they meet in large groups is the school 
cafeteria. With a seating capacity of 
275, this room appears to complete 
the community's hopes for a commu- 
nity building. The room is tastefully 
trimmed in light green tile and natural 
wood finish and has a harmonizing 
floor covering. The kitchen is equipped 
with a range, a baking oven, walk-in 
storage area for staples, cook’s food 
preparation table, refrigerator, steam 
table and all of the modern sanitary 
and health devices to meet standard 
health codes, including an automatic 
dishwasher. It is staffed with four 
trained cafeteria workers. Air condi- 
tioning is the final touch to make this 
room one of the most attractive areas 
in the entire building. 

Finally, we can by this time begin 
to judge our effectiveness in approach- 
ing the remaining hope of the com- 
munity, that the school develop a 
basically sound educational program. 
To be consistent in this story of 
Stephen Knight School, we must con- 
fine our attention to the mechanical 
aspects of the school. Therefore, let 
us consider briefly what has been done 
to facilitate an effective educational 
program. 

The classroom is the school center 
of learning; so let us consider a typical 
classroom in Stephen Knight School. 
This is a unit, 24 by 32 feet, with 
an attractive oil bonded composition 
tile floor surfacing. The wall space at 
each end of the room has green chalk- 
board, with a complementary amount 
of tackboard. The corridor side of the 
room is lined with cupboards and the 
street side is given over to windows. 
The ceiling, 104% feet high, is cov- 
ered with acoustically treated panels 
and contains two 28 foot rows of 
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Three second grade children are at play in the classroom work area. 
Preparations are in progress (below) for the noonday lunch period. 


The view shows the kitchen section of the cafeteria, which is staffed 
with four employes. The cafeteria proper seats up to 275 persons. 














Two teachers inspect the boiler room. 


fluorescent lights. The classroom has 
a work alcove with sink and additional 
storage drawers for large sheets of pa- 
per. It is equipped with movable seat- 
ing and a teacher's desk finished in 
natural birch to match the natural 
birch trim throughout the building. 

This furnishing and decorating 
scheme is to be found with some 
slight variations in all the classrooms. 
Each primary room has lavatory facili- 
ties adjoining, and the kindergarten 
rooms are provided with outside 
doors. Other rooms than those in the 
primary grades are located conven- 
iently near to lavatory facilities. 

In addition to classroom bulletin 
boards, two lighted display cases lo- 
cated at strategic points in the halls 
provide opportunity for displays, li- 
brary news, and the like. 


WHY UNPAINTED WALLS? 

A health clinic, centrally located, 
has two examining rooms, a rest area, 
and materials for emergency treat- 
ment, and has a private telephone. 

By this time visitors will have no- 
ticed the unpainted walls and have 


wondered why they were neglected. 
The walls were not neglected. This 
condition is purposeful. It is another 
effort on the part of the public school 
system to include the wishes of the 
community in its plans. The wall sur- 
faces not covered by tile or chalkboard 
or bulletin boards have been left un- 
painted to give parents and teachers 
a chance to express color preferences 
and color combinations. 

This popular choice of decoration 
will be made for the classrooms, the 
office, the halls, the auditorium—in a 
word, the painting refinements will be 
the final cooperative effort of this 
school-community project. 

These are the high points in the 
building of Stephen Knight School. 
We might tell a similar story about 
any one of 15 new school units in 
Denver, because we believe in school- 
community cooperation in planning a 
school. It is our contention that the 
man who pays the bill should have 
a voice in determining what his 
money can buy for him. We main- 
tain that is but another sample of 
democracy in action. 


T. H. Buell & Co. was the architect of the project. Here a fourth grade library class is using the central library. 
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COUNTRYSIDE SCHOOL, BARRINGTON, ILL., FROM NORTHEAST 


CONTEMPORARY STYLE in curat setting 


Main entrance is accented by high central chimney. 
Left, teachers’ lounge; right, administrative offices. 
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Perkins and Will 
Architects-Engineers 
Chicago 
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ONTEMPORARY classroom con- 

cepts are combined with an in- 
formal rural atmosphere in the new 
Barrington Countryside School, Dis- 
trict 1, Barrington, II. 

Drawing pupils from farm com- 

munities in Cook, Lake, Kane and 
McHenry counties, Barrington Coun- 
tryside is as unusual in curriculum as 
it is in appearance. 
The present school building is the 
result of consolidation of 16 small 
country school districts, south, west 
and north of Barrington to meet post- 
war educational needs. Focal point of 
the consolidation was a public school, 
once a private school, which had 
served both rural population and com- 
muter estates in the hilly Barrington 
area. 

Action on the consolidation fol- 
i lowed a survey undertaken in 1945 
by 20 University of Chicago staff 
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members under the direction of Dr. 
William C. Reavis. In combining the 
rural with the well-to-do suburban 
areas, the district assured an adequate 
tax base to support a modern struc- 


ARRINGTON COUNTRYSIDE SCHOOL ture, housing eight grades and 
kindergarten, as well as complete 


MAIN FLOOR PLAN : oil ; 
community facilities. Location of the 


district's school site within a mile of 
Barrington’s new Community Con- 
site ininniniaiis ia —, solidated peg Ree assured mutual 

: + economies in bus transportation. 
= ——t——— Ft P However, in planning a_ building, 
on] BI k the new consolidated district's board 
eT ‘ae ] was faced with a nostalgic desire to 
¥ CARON ty eens eer ae save both the structure and atmos- 
es . — =p phere of the charming frame Colonial 
structure that had served the former 
private school for the suburbanites. 
The architects were asked, first, to de- 
sign an informal cottage campus type 
of school, using the original Country- 
D ieamintin side School structure, a barn moved 
\ to the site, and a minimum amount of 
BARRINGTON © SIDE SCHOOL new construction. Although this solu- 
rire sens , — tion appeared economical on the sur- 
face, a study of projected population, 
remodeling costs, and insurance rates 
indicated the solution, a completely 

new school. 

Thus the architects were asked to use 
a somewhat traditional roof form on 
a building incorporating everything 
modern in classroom facilities and na- 
ote ; oie tural daylighting. A conservative but 
aD contemporary design was achieved, 
: si at without any traditional stylisms being 
borrowed, through full .utilization of 
the site and landscaping and through 

the use of a simple gabled roof. 



























































BILATERAL DAYLIGHTING 


Bilateral daylighting of classrooms 
was gained through the unique use of 
“borrowed light” transmitted through 
the space above the hall lockers. Class- 
rooms were faced north and northeast 
to provide open north lighting as the 
principal daylight source and to give 
the children full benefit of the rolling, 
wooded countryside. The primary 
daylight source was supplemented 
through double diffusion of the direct 
south and southwest sun. Both the 
light colored asphalt tile floor of the 
hallways and the white cement and 
silica sand aggregate of the outside 
walks paralleling the corridors reflect 
warm south daylight against the inner 
classroom ceilings, which in turn dif- 
fuse the light evenly through the room. 

The borrowed light concept was 
tested first in a 1 inch scale model 
built by the architects. Preliminary 
tests revealed a surprising level of 
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Unusual design of fifth grade 
rooms shows open cabinet wall 
and glassed corridor beyond. 
Because of sound control it is 
possible to hold conferences 
in corridor outside open class- 
room without disturbing pupils. 





balanced natural light in both distri- 
bution and color temperature. The 
modei tests were borne out by meas- 
urements taken in the completed 
building: 

Direct sunshine on the full-length 
south and southwest windows give 
the hallways a cheerful, friendly atmos- 
phere, inviting as a center for small 
group activities and individual con- 
ferences. In practice, the normally 
dead hallway areas have become cen- 
ters of informal activity, in effect ex- 
tending the educational space. 

The classrooms are 28 feet wide 
by 30 feet deep. Psychologically they 
appear to have unlimited space, owing 
to the continuous visible ceiling and 
the centering of the ridge over the 
full width of classroom and corridor 
areas. This concept was reinforced 
by the placement of incandescent 
lighting within the classrooms. The 
28 foot longitudinal module was de- 
termined by standard steel bar jcists, 
which are supported by the walls be- 
tween classrooms. This framing sys- 
tem contributed to material savings 
in construction costs and made possi- 
ble the borrowed light design. An ectoaneain by a ee 

The interior (corridor) walls of 
the classrooms are nonload-bearing 
cabinet work, with open coat lockers 
on the corridor side, the ‘backs of 
which are soft pine tack space with 
occasional built-in shelves and teacher 
storage lockers. Chalkboards and 
pine tack strips are mounted on the 
load-bearing concrete block partitions 
between classrooms. 

In the architects’ original design, 
the space above the  storage-locker 
walls was left unglazed, and corridor 
doors were omitted. The acoustical pos seeps ‘al eda 
: mere ‘ . e pF the | 
tiled ceilings were designed for ade- Luss susuesuudugn 
quate sound control. This innovation, = ‘ 


DIRECT SUNLIGHT NORTH LIGHT 


Wide area of first grade class- 
room offers possibilities for 
varied furniture arrangements. 
Door on the right leads to 
the corridor of the main wing. 
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Kindergarten classes are held 
on stage of combination gym- 
nasium-playroom. East light 
comes from floor - to - ceiling 
windows. Expansion plans call 
for separate room for kinder- 
garten and other purposes. 


conceived as an aid to the informal 
community atmosphere of the school, 
was not included in the final plans. 
The interior clerestory space above 
the lockers was glazed and corridor 
door added in all but one classroom, 
the fifth grade. While the scheme 
has potentials for technical success, 
it has not met with full approval 
of the fifth grade teacher. Eventually 
this classroom may also be separated 
from the corridor by a window strip 
and a door. 

Original plans incorporated class- 
rooms for kindergarten and six grades, 
plus community facilities. Planned 
construction savings and fortunate 
timing of bids made possible the addi- 
tion of two additional classrooms be- 
fore construction was completed. 

Six classrooms plus offices, play- 
room-gymnasium, and faculty lounge 
are included on the upper (north) 
ground level. The lower (south) 
ground level contains cafeteria, man- 
ual arts, art room, storage and boiler 
room, plus two temporary classrooms, 
which were designed as special pur- 
pose rooms. Development of the de- 
sign will include an extension of the 
one-story wing with two additional 
classrooms for the sixth and seventh 
grades. The temporary classrooms 
may then revert to their special-pur- 
pose uses as originally intended. 


FINAL CONSTRUCTION COST 

Final construction cost, including 
the addition of two classrooms, drives 
and play areas, and excluding archi- 
tects’ fees, was $202,112.41. Efficiency 
of the design is indicated by the sur- 
prisingly low construction cost of only 
$9.55 per square foot of the entire 
building. The comprehensive land- 
scaping, conceived by the site planner, 
William A. Dean, will cost less than 
$25,000 when completed, according 
to the estimate of the designer. 


Extra wide corridors provide for 
indoor play space in inclement 
weather and for conference use. 


* 
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CONVENTION DIGEST A. A. _ a A. LOS ANGELES AND BOSTON 


RS. ARDELLA TIBBY, elemen- 
tary school superintendent of 
Compton, Calif., where assembly-line 
housebuilding has turned “acres of 
vegetables into square miles of chil- 
dren” plopped herself into a chair. 
“I've been running our school system 
on faith for more than 20 years,” she 
said, “but no matter how much we 
have taxed, or how much we have built 
year by year, the inrush of new popu- 
lation has left us behind and the stork 
has made us look silly. And just the 
other day I went to an opening of a 
new Five and Ten in our town and 
saw so many girls buying layettes that 
I had to go home and get into bed 
with a sick headache. But I feel 
better now. It helps to have so much 
company.” 


The redoubtable Mrs. Tibby had 
just come from a series of meetings 
at an’ A.AS.A.’s western production 
of the transcontinental educational ex- 
travaganza at Los Angeles March 8 
to 12. What she said typified what 
everyone was talking about. 


IN THEY FLOCKED 


School folk numbering 4000 came 
into the sometimes sunkissed city from 
the mountains, from the desert, from 
the coast, all obviously suffering from 
a migraine produced by the same kind 
of trouble. It made little difference 
what the subject of the meeting hap- 
pened to be—anything from Enriched 
Curriculums to the teaching of Moral 
and Spiritual Values—the Four Horse- 
men of the Forties and Fifties were 
galloped into the room: Record 
Growth, Expenditure Limitations, Fi- 
nancial Deficiency, and Lack of Room. 

Of course, there was nothing new 
in all this, but probably never before 
has it all boiled up into view in an 
exclusively western wash. 

From Montana to the far Southwest 
the story was the same. It seems that 
since 1940 everybody and his brother 
have moved West and brought a passel 
of kids. Moreover, according to the 
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W. HAROLD KINGSLEY 


Public Relations Consultant 
California Teachers Association 


FRANK O. McINTYRE 


Director Public Relations 
California Teachers Association 
Southern Section 


Western administrators, the newcom- 
ers and those who preceded them made 
the Forties and promised to make the 
Fifties famous for fecundity, Podner, 
but in replenishing the earth they dog- 
gone near impoverished the schools. 

Schoolman after schoolman at meet- 
ings all over the U.S.C. campus re- 
ported having raised taxes and issued 
bonds to the limits allowed by law 
only. to be confryrited still with a 
woeful lack of funds with which to 
educate children and a pitiful lack of 
classrooms in which to do it. 

Nobody seemed to have any real 
cure for the endemic headaches re- 
sulting from these phenomena except 
large and frequent doses of those re- 
medial wafers bearing the imprint “E 
Pluribus Unum.” 

Invariably discussions concluded 
that the tax burden on property has 
reached, or is close to, the bearable 
limit; and speaker after speaker from 
the several states hopefully and per- 
haps a little bit wistfully voiced the 
wish that at future sessions of their 
respective legislatures “thar may be 
gold in them bills.” 


PUBLIC MUST GIVE NOD 

There was general agreement that 
to get more public money either at 
home or at the state capitol, schools 
must more intelligently anticipate and 
meet public criticism and must accel- 
erate programs of intepretation in 
order to win more enthusiastic public 
approval. In most of the discussions 
it was the consensus that public opin- 
ion (taxes of all kinds being what 


they are) is plumb certain to estab- 
lish some pretty definite priorities in 
the allocations of public revenues for 
public services. 

The degree of confidence with 
which delegates viewed the school pub- 
lic relations problem was, in many 
cases, directly proportionate to their 
nearness to areas in which four-alarm 
community hassles have developed. 
Willard E. Goslin, for example, in 
accepting the American Education 
Award for 1952, found cause for opti- 
mism (as he did in St. Louis) in the 
fact that “There is now under way 
in America one of the greatest ground- 
swells of public interest in free edu- 
cation that has occurred in all of the 
history of the nation.” 


TRUTH THE BEST ANTIDOTE 


Some of those who have escaped 
the dubious therapy of gaining im- 
munity by experiencing the disease 
of violent public controversy had ap- 
parently concluded from vicarious ex- 
perience that lively public interest in 
schools is akin to an epidemic of the 
Bubonic plague and were weighing 
the alternatives of jumping off the 
Santa Monica pier, retreating to caves, 
or organizing local pitchfork brigades. 
In the midst of territory where letters 
to the editor are sometimes sent in 
asbestos envelopes and where those 
playing minor rdles in public meet- 
ings often vie for Hollywood “Oscars,” 
these uninitiated ones heard a panel 
of Pasadenans and San Diegans boldly 
advocate wide dissemination of ‘the 
truth as the best antidote for public 
confusion or apathy. The panel ex- 
plained the use of the scientific public 
opinion poll as the tool with which 
to discover the truth. Such a pool, it 
was suggested, reveals not only 
strengths about which hay may be 
made but also weaknesses that may be 
corrected. 

A team of sixth-grade pupils from 
Escondido, Calif, C. Delmar Gray, 
superintendent, demonstrated mastery 
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of social studies concepts at a well- 
attended luncheon; this fact led to 
the suggestion that perhaps pupils 
themselves can furnish a good answer 
to those critics who proclaim that 
modern education teaches nothing. 
Lee Merriman, managing editor of 
the Pasadena Star News, indicated in 
an address to members of the Educa- 
tional Press Association of America 
that there is evidence to support the 
belief that the impact of the notorious 
Pasadena affair gained voltage as it 
sped along the grapevine across the 
Sierra Nevada range to the eastward. 
At the general session administrators 
were heartened by an expression of 
confidence in the schools voiced by 
Mrs. John E. Hayes, Twin Falls, Idaho, 
president of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Mrs. Hayes, 
with characteristic western candor, de- 
nounced those who criticized schools 
for “failure to teach the facts of states- 
manship and history, but who failed to 
recognize that their own preoccupation 
with the World Series, the Kentucky 
Derby, or the Rose Bowl may have 
produced a pattern of interest in youth 
that leaves only a slight residue of 
interest for history and statesmanship.” 


(Above) Supt. A. S. Klinko, Campbell, Ohio, 
looks at a palm tree and decides he is lost. 


(Center) Dr. and Mrs. Kenneth Oberholtzer, 
Worth McClure. Teacher Frances Klamt and 
Mrs. Karl Berns visit Starlet Mary Anders in 
a trailer school on Twentieth Century-Fox lot. 


(Below) Ah, Hollywood! Host Supt. Alexan- 
der Stoddard talks with stars of extravaganza 
presented by Associated Exhibitors. They are 
(left to right) Glenn Ford, Ann Blyth, Mr. 
Stoddard, Loretta Young, and George Murphy. 


Mrs. Ethel Brown of Los Angeles, 
national chairman of the P.T.A.'s leg- 
islative committee, chided administra- 
tors for not leaning heavily enough 
upon the organization of parents. “The 
P.T.A.,” she said, “is the largest lay 
body studying, evaluating and helping 
public education. If superintendents 
would spend as much time with the 
P.T.A. as they do with Rotary many 
problems would disappear.” 

Mrs. Brown, however, warned super- 
intendents not to cotton to the ladies 
only when a bond or tax election is 
in the offing. “They'll know what 
you're up to and why,” she said, “and 
they won't be quite as enthusiastic 
in their efforts to help you as if you 
had urged them to participate in the 
making of school plans and_ policies 
when you didn’t need their help on a 
specific project.” 


ALL IS NOT LOST 

Dean William A. Brownell of Uni- 
versity of California's school of educa- 
tion cast blame upon administrators 
themselves for much of the barrage 
of criticism leveled against the schools. 
He declared that in emphasizing the 
values of new methods and new phases 
of curriculum educators have led listen- 
ers and readers to believe that the 
schools have completely jettisoned 
everything considered worth while in 
the good old days of McGuffey. 

Dean Brownell illustrated with the 
case of a prominent educator who so 
vigorously protested against drill in 
the three R’s as certain to develop in 
children anxiety, fear, frustration and 
habits of failure that his community 
became convinced that their schools 
had given up the fundamentals. 

The California educator said that 
although “exponents of the child- 
centered curriculum intended, and in- 
tend, that our children should be lit- 
erate and arithmetically competent, 
they have not said so often enough 
or clearly enough or simply enough 
to keep the record straight.” 

Headaches and all, hounded by cri- 
tics, pinched for adequate funds, west- 
ern administrators in the Los Angeles 
sessions still could go forward blithely 
planning for berter (and more costly ) 
schools in the future. They were actu- 
ally optimistic, which is understandable 
if one accepts the thesis that if a 
person were not an optimist he 
wouldn't be a school superintendent. 
Anyway, they listened with rapt atten- 
tion as Willard E. Givens, executive 
secretary of the N.E.A., robustly ad- 
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vised a general session as to what he 
envisions as the fundamentals for to- 
morrow’s schools. 

Dr. Givens launched a defense of 
the educational process of today. Point- 
ing out that “our early schools were 
largely influenced by a concept that 
education was memorization,” he added 
that, “a person may be stuffed with 
information, yet be poorly educated.” 

“Education for tomorrow,” he 
said, “includes thinking as well as 
knowing. It seeks to build sound 
ideals and useful habits. Its purpose 
is to develop in students the willing- 
ness and the ability to do things that 
contribute to their physical, mental 
and spiritual welfare and that are in 
accord with the best interests of the 
society in which they live. This con- 
cept of education has developed 
through the adjustment of the educa- 
tional program decade by decade to 
the needs of the times.” 


CITES ASTRONOMICAL NEEDS 

The N.E.A. leader listed a few of 
the physical needs of the schools in 
terms little less than astronomical. 
Sample: “The 270,000 classrooms 
which will be needed within the next 
10 years will cost between $13,000,- 
000,000 and $18,000,000,000.” He 


pleaded for more training and better 


salaries for teachers, envisioning mini- 
mum pay of $3200 a year “to attract 
well prepared, promising young peo- 
ple,” with top salaries of at least 
$8000, “to retain competent men and 
women.” 

Nor was the speaker dubious as 
to the ability of the public to pay the 
cost. “A people who expend for three 
luxury items (tobacco, alcoholic bev- 
erages, commercial amusements) three 
times the cost of schools are not strain- 
ing themselves to support public edu- 
cation,” he said. 

From Hollywood, maligned and 
abused, but undeniably patronized, 
came one of the really inspiring pres- 
entations of the week. Possibly it was 
because administrators are men and 
Loretta Young is beautiful Loretta 
Young. In any event she held the 
convention in her lovely hands, par- 
ticularly when she said: 

“All the world loves a lover. I'm 
no exception. I’m happy to be here 
tonight because I'm standing in the 
midst of the greatest lovers in the 
world” (and did those great lovers love 
that! ), “you men and women who love 
God and country so much that you 
have turned your backs to obvious 
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Ore., lends a hand to Helen Cox of A.A.S.A. headquarters staff in an attempt to 
appease delegates who are unable to obtain passes to Hollywood movie studios. 


advantages of a career world. This 
you've done in order to mold our 
vulnerable youth into the kind of citi- 
zens every mother and father would 
hope for. So I beg of you, as a mother 
—teach them well. Teach them the 
love of God, the love of country, and 
the love of their fellowmen. Teach 
them—the truth.” 


SPEECHLESS CLINICS HAILED 

Western folks in Los Angeles took 
to the Oberholtzer innovation of 
speechless clinics (referred to by one 
Montana wag as “larynx clinyx”) like 
cowpokes take to a chuck wagon. The 
reason for this was no doubt due to 
the fact that, from the Rockies to the 
coast, folks have seldom been _back- 
ward in vocalization whether in turn 
or out, and even Californians have 
been known on occasions to give voice, 
however modestly, to a little spoken 
syntax. They talked at those clinics 
with a volubility which once more 
demonstrated that folks out thisaway 
are always outspoken but never out- 
talked. 

Utilization of television as an in- 
structional tool brought forth the star- 
tling statement by Mrs. Margaret Givi- 
zia, Los Angeles planning chairman for 
classroom use of television, that any- 


thing less than two large sets would 
be inadequate and. these should be 
provided for in every classroom even- 
tually. This drew from Mrs. A. Ken- 
neth Spencer, P.T.A. television chair- 
man for California, the declaration 
that “we haven't even caught up with 
the demand for radio sets.” 

A politician and not an educator 
in the pedagogical sense, Francis Dunn, 
chairman of the California Assembly's 
committee on education, took the spot- 
light in this discussion. This stalwart 
friend of schools urged immediate 
need for reserving TV channels for 
education and warned against satisfac- 
tion with crumbs from codes of ethics 
displayed by TV associations. 

Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, again em- 
phasizing the effectiveness of TV, told 
of a mother whose child had not 
learned to read in school but who im- 
mediately spouted the name of a big 
brewery when she saw its trademark 
emblazoned on a billboard. 


SCHOOL ATHLETICS 

Calmness and objectivity character- 
ized the attitude of participants in 
the discussion on “Debits and Credits 
in School Athletics.” There was an 
honest attempt to evaluate the place 
of interschool athletics in the total 
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school program, but no tendency to 
abandon the ship because of recent col- 
lege basketball scandals. 

Gerald Smith, Colorado, 
that, since the athletic program is sup- 
ported by gate receipts, the cash cus- 
tomers will have their say. He 
contended that if athletics are a legit- 
imate part of the school program they 
should be publicly supported and ad- 
mission-free. It was revealed that, in 
all states south of Oregon and west of 
Nevada and Arizona, it is now possible 
to expend district funds on athletic 
supplies and instruction. 

Leo A. Harris, athletic director for 
the University of Oregon, stressed the 
fact that a good intramural program 
is the background of a good physical 
education and athletics program, that 
they do not oppose one another, they 


indicated 


supplement each other. 

Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, Los An- 
geles superintendent, looked ahead to 
the forthcoming study of athletics by 
the Educational Policies Commission 
of the N.E.A. as the best hope for a 
thorough, dispassionate evaluation of 
the whole problem of athletics in the 
schools of the United States. 


SMALL DISTRICT BUDGETS 

Speakers from most of the western 
states reported dire plight in districts 
suffering from growth under inflation. 
Adolpho P. Chavez of New Mexico, 
Sherman G. Eyre of Oregon, Seymour 
Fish of Nevada, and J. Easton Garratt 
of Utah told a story of completely 
depleted reserves, of neglected main- 
tenance of plants, and of a need for 
still more classroom space. They asked 
one another—though none seemed to 
come up with a satisfactory answer— 
how they're going to continue with 
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president, re- 


any kind of an adequate program 
under such conditions. 

It was suggested (though not rec- 
ommended ) that possibly only a dras- 
tic shortening of the school year over 
a wide area throughout a suffering 
state might be necessary before the 
public is sufficiently aroused to force 
appropriation of more school funds. 


SCHOOL FINANCE 

Provision for a guaranteed mini- 
mum amount for the education of each 
child with possible escalator factors 
based on Bureau of Labor Statistics 
indices occupied the attention of this 
group but with sharp differences of 
opinion. 

Rex Putnam, state superintendent 
of Oregon, reported that in spite of 
fundamental fears in connection with 
the earmarking of taxes for schools, 
some educators (not necessarily includ- 
ing himself) have concluded that it 
may be necessary to face the evils of 
such a procedure in what Chairman 
John C. Whinnery, superintendent at 
Montebello, Calif., characterized as 
“these Days of Desperation.” 

It was the consensus that federal aid 
for the operation of schools might not 
be forthcoming but that there is some 
reason to hope for federal funds for 
capital outlay. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 

L. L. Jones, superintendent at Wat- 
sonville, Calif., reported a survey of 
100 teachers on areas of instruction in 
which deficiencies were greatest. These 
greatest areas of deficiency are in pro- 
viding needed experiences in the arts, 
such as music and art, where special 
instruction has been neglected. 

The group opined that the world in 
which we live (and the one about 


which we're chiefly concerned right 
now) is somewhat complex, therefore 
demands teachers with great training, 
that is, not “just anybody” can teach. 


IN THE ARMED FORCES 

The group which jousted with edu- 
cational opportunities in the armed 
forces agreed that civilian educators 
are “missing the boat” in failing to 
acquaint high school students with the 
wide opportunities for voluntary edu- 
cation in leisure time while in the 
armed services. Apparently the idea 
is that the young men are faced with 
a stretch in the service anyhow, and 
they might as well capitalize on an 
opportunity to get in a few licks in 
preparation for the artery-hardening 
period in their lives when Uncle Sam 
releases them. 

Fear that formerly existed that the 
armed forces would usurp the func- 
tion of schools has well-nigh vanished. 
The service program was initially de- 
veloped by civilian educators and is 
still directed by them, policywise. 

“The best for the kids and to the 
devil with the boundaries.” This state- 
ment summarizes the thinking of 
those who considered the headaches of 
district organization a problem com- 
mon to most western states. 

J. P. Evans, superintendent at Baker, 
Ore., said: “All children, kindergarten 
through 12th grade, and all areas with- 
in a state should be included within 
the administrative organization and 
boundaries of a properly organized 
unified school district.” This point of 
view was accepted unanimously. 


BOARDS AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Mrs. Anna C. Petteys, member of 
the Colorado State Board of Educa- 
tion, remarked that the mere fact that 
board members come to conventions 
of this kind and discuss common prob- 
lems represents a degree of evolution. 
In pointing with pride to the fact that, 
under American leadership, 93 per 
cent of the children in Okinawa are 
in school, Mrs. Petteys declared that 
this is the glory of America—an 
America whose unique system should 
be the pride of pupils and teachers. 

Board members from throughout 
the western states who have, with 
initial misgivings, opened sessions to 
the public report with relief and 
enthusiasm that the results, rather than 
harrowing, have been stimulating. 

A heavy dew fell on Tuesday. Some 
of the out-of-state visitors even went 
so far as to call it rain. Dumb clucks! 
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| N B 0S TON, speeches showed 


color and courage 


F THE 5000 schoolmen who 
passed through the main entrance 
of Mechanics Building—to enjoy the 
programs and exhibits at the regional 
convention of the A.A.S.A. in Boston 
—few knew or noticed that directly 
above them was the soot-covered pro- 
file of Paul Revere. This old building 
(cornerstone dated 1881) is owned 
by the Massachusetts Charitable Me- 
chanic Association, of which the Co- 
lonial patriot was the first president, 
from 1795 to 1799. Those. who re- 
member their American history will 
recall that Paul Revere was a versatile 
mechanic, a maker of false teeth, print- 
ing plates, and utensils of brass and 
copper. 

The historical background of the 
Boston meeting gave color to the con- 
vention and courage to the speakers. 
Significant, for example, were the talks 
by President James B. Conant of Har- 
vard and John K. Norton of Columbia 
University in recognizing that the New 
England States have become a rather 
active battleground in the fight be- 
tween private, public and parochial 
schools. 


CHURCH-STATE ISSUE 

This issue was brought into sharp 
focus at the opening program Sunday 
afternoon when Dr. Norton partici- 
pated in the Educational Policies Com- 
mission report to the A.A.S.A. Said 
the former member of the commission: 
“Evidently in this troubled time we 
are going to have to deal once again 
with the age-old problem of the rela- 
tion of church, state and education. 
This is most unfortunate in a period 
when there are already enough divisive 
elements in American life. One might 
hope that today all men and women 
who love freedom and the liberties 
for which western mankind has fought 
for a thousand years might emphasize 
their agreements rather than their dis- 
agreements. This is all the more desir- 
able in a period when the values for 
which free men stand are being chal- 
lenged by a powerful, ruthless and re- 
sourceful foe. 

“The American people have got to 
make up their minds as to whether 
the principle represented by separation 
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of church and state, and as provided 
for in the First Amendment to the 
Constitution, is to be preserved or sub- 
stantially revised, or even abrogated. 
But before this question is answered, 
we had better take a good look at 
history, at the situation throughout the 
world today, and at the probable effects 
of renouncing this American princi- 
ple.” 

Similarly, warned Dr. Norton, “We 
had better take another long look at 
the results which have been achieved 
through our unique system of public 
education.” 


A NEW ENGINE 

President James B. Conant of Har- 
vard University, speaking almost 
within stone's throw of his own 
campus in Cambridge, described the 
vast expansion of secondary education 
in this nation as “a new engine of 
democracy.” 

“It is of utmost importance,” he 
said, “how this engine is to be oper- 
ated in the future. There is some rea- 
son to fear lest the dual system of 
secondary education may, in some 
states at least, come to threaten the 
democratic unity provided by our pub- 
lic schools. kereftt to the desire of 
some people to increase the scope and 
number of private schools. 

“IT am well aware that in several 
English-speaking nations public funds 
are used to assist church-connected 
schools. This is the practice in Eng- 
land, Scotland and to some degree in 
some Australian states. My concern is 
with the United States. We do not 
have, and have never had an estab- 
lished church. To my mind, our 
schools should serve all creeds. The 
greater the proportion of our youth 
who attend independent schools, the 
greater the threat to our democratic 
unity. Therefore, to use taxpayers’ 
money to assist such a move is, for me, 
to suggest that American society use 
its own hands to destroy itself. 

“If one accepts the ideal of a demo- 
cratic, fluid society with a minimum 
of class distinction, the maximum of 
fluidity, the maximum of understand- 
ing between different vocational 
groups, then the ideal secondary school 


is a comprehensive public high school. 

“A system of schools where the fu- 
ture doctor, lawyer, professor, politi- 
cian, banker, industrial executive, labor 
leader, and manual worker have gone 
to school together at ages 15 to 17 is 
something that exists nowhere in the 
world outside of the United States. 
That such schools should be main- 
tained and made even more demo- 
cratic and comprehensive seems to me 
to be essential for the future of this 
republic.” 


LEADERSHIP DEFINED 

Speaking on the same general pro- 
gram with President Conant was Supt. 
Henry I. Willett of Richmond, Va. 

Tackling that broad topic of “Ad- 
ministrative Leadership for Good 
Schools,” Supt. Willett charted a direct 
and straight course by defining good 
administrative leadership as “a sharing 
process whereby the administrator is 
successful in placing individuals in 
positions that are in tune with their 
talents. He then inspires them as indi- 
viduals to work together effectively 
toward attainment of the ultimate 
goal, 

“The early emphasis on the tech- 
nical aspects of school administration 
must not be neglected,” said the Rich- 
mond superintendent, “but it cannot 
continue to be the sole or even major 
emphasis. Schools can no longer be 
viewed as simple custodial institutions. 
They must rapidly become instruments 
of orderly democratic change. 

“The successful educational leader 
must have strong convictions consid- 
ering the place of education in our 
society,” continued Mr. Willett, “and 
one of his most important jobs in 
the immediate future will be to help 
his community to define and under- 
stand more clearly what the public 
school should do for boys and girls. 
We must remember that we have not 
always been skillful in our interpreta- 
tion of the school program to the 
community. Even where there has 
been such a program, the ‘what’ may 
have been explained, and sometimes 
the ‘how, but the ‘why’ has too often 
been ignored. 

“The superintendent cannot be sat- 
isfied merely to follow the aspiration 
of the people, for in many instances 
their sights must be lifted before a 
good educational program for all youth 
can be realized. In helping always to 
enlarge the educational vision of the 
board of education, the school admin- 
istrator greatly serves his community. 
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"We have still to find, to explore, 
and to develop the full potentialities 
of our jobs as educational leaders in a 
community,” concluded Supt. Willett. 
“We are now witnessing a crusade for 
education that will result in greater 
interest, increased financial support, 
and a better understanding of the pur- 
poses of public education. As a part 
of normal progress, we are sometimes 
witnessing minor crusades against pub- 
lic education. In such cases it will be 
our job to help bring order, under- 
standing and stability out of inde- 
cision, frustration and confusion. Out 
of such difficult situations, we can see 
emerging strong administrative leaders 
with courage, tact and vision, who will 
help build even better schoois.” 


SCHOOL IS SCAPEGOAT 

The Spirit of 1776 also seemed to 
inspire two speakers at the third gen- 
eral session who spoke in defense of 
today’s public schools. Manning the 
first line of defense was Robert R. 
Sears, director of the Laboratory of 
Human Development and professor of 
education at Harvard University. 

Said Dr. Sears: “The public schools 
are presently playing the rdle of a 
scapegoat institution. In the present 


period of strain, they are ideal scape- 
goats, because they are (1) available 
in every community in America; (2) 
are seen as relevant to the sources of 
our frustration and anxiety, and (3) 
in American culture, almost all gov- 


ernmental agencies are considered 
powerless to fight back. 

“It has become increasingly clear 
during the last two years that many of 
the most vicious and unwarranted at- 
tacks on schools have been started by 
paid hirelings of organizations whose 
motives are suspect. In a few instances, 
these subversive hirelings have been 
replaced by well meaning individuals 
who are simply fanatical on this one 
topic. In any case, our current educa- 
tional problem lies not in the exist- 
ence of such organized viciousness but 
in the fact that for the first time in 
decades we are seeing that rather gen- 
erally over the country it is possible 
for such a small amount of initial 
criticism to draw to it a surprisingly 
large number of excited supporters. 

“Characteristically, it will be found 
that the supporters of such attacks are 
among the emotionally least stable 
members of the community. They are 
people who cannot tolerate a change. 
In a former generation, they would 
have been the ones who were quite 
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convinced the automobile was not here 
to stay. Today, in spite of the airplane 
and television and penicillin, they feel 
uncomfortable at any change in the 
role of children or in the kind of life 
that is to be led by children. 

“The scapegoat must not only be 
relevant to the frustration and anxiety 
that exist, but he must also be per- 
ceived as a little bit guilty. He need 
not necessarily be thought guilty of 
the thing for which he is scapegoated, 
but he must be faintly suspect of some 
delinquency. And this, too, is true 
of the schools. The schools will simply 
have to accept the fact that even their 
most sympathetic supporters can find 
occasion sometimes to criticize the ef- 
fectiveness with which educational 
work is carried on.” 

To protect the school against waste- 
ful and emotional attacks, Dr. Sears 
told his audience of school-administra- 
tors that they “must find ways of re- 
ducing these anxieties and eliminating 
the schools from the position of scape- 
goats. Most of the people in any com- 
munity are sufficiently objective about 
their own attitudes that honest infor- 
mation and a sense of participation 
in the social process will keep them 
on the supportive, helpful side rather 
than on the destructive. 


FIGHT WITH FACTS 


“To this end, one of the most im- 
portant things a school administration 
can do is to get continuous measures 
on everything possible that has any 
positive social value. Know for certain 
whether computation skills are getting 
better or worse, whether spelling is 
more or less accurate. Find indices for 
estimating efficiency of work habits. 
In spite of the inroads of worry and 
anxiety, it is a safe assumption that 
the vast majority of our citizens can 
understand and accept positive facts. 
If they are given a sense of participa- 
tion, an opportunity to support the 
school, they will respond not with 
hysterical attacks but with solid sup- 
port against those who would use the 
3 R's as a spearhead for attacking 
the American society.” 

Dr. Sears’ talk had shown that the 
very nature of the 3 R’s was con- 
stantly changing in terms of “the 
knowledge and skills required to make 
children efficiently self-supporting and 
to enable them to participate effec- 
tively in the social and political life 
of their country.” Further development 
of this theme was implied in the topic 
assigned to the second speaker on the 


same general session, Hollis L. Cas- 
well, dean of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Speaking on the 
topic “Fundamentals for Tomorrow's 
School,” Dr. Caswell said: “It is a good 
sign that our people are questioning 
what we are doing in the schools, 
whether we are caring for the real 
fundamentals. 


FUNDAMENTALS FOR TOMORROW 

“It seems obvious to me that the tra- 
ditional 3 R’s are in no sense adequate 
as the fundamentals for tomorrow's 
schools. Literacy is important, all right, 
but in a modern society it may as 
readily become an instrument of evil 
as of good. The abilities to read and 
write and spell and figure may be used 
as readily to enslave a people as to 
free them. Literacy is only a means 
to education, not the end. 

“Profound social changes that are 
reshaping the world and the réle and 
destiny of our country indicate the 
kind of education that is needed. 

“It is the job ahead that defines the 
real needs of our country for educa- 
tion,” concluded Dr. Caswell. “World 
understanding, active  citizership, 
wholesome personality, individual ini- 
tiative, and physical health—character- 
istics deeply inculcated in the Amer- 
ican people—will enable us to: do the 
job ahead. Permeating all of these, 
and in fact everything the school does, 
must be a sense of the moral quéli- 
ties of a democratic concept. Respect 
for personality, consideration of one’s 
neighbor, love of liberty, protection 
of person and property, these and other 
basic values should be so entwined 
with everything that is done that they 
become a constant guide in all the 
living of the students.” 

Putting the task directly up to his 
audience, Dean Caswell concluded: 
“If you and your fellow superintend- 
ents understand the powerful forces 
that are at work in the world, if you 
appreciate their relation to education, 
if you see the practical steps required, 
there is good reason to believe that 
your leadership will go a long way in 
causing the American people to de- 
mand fundamentals of education that 
meet the challenge of tomorrow.” 


COMMON-SENSE OBJECTIVES 
“Perhaps we are finding agree- 
ment in the common-sense objectives 
of general education,” said J. R. Butler, 
dean of the college of general educa- 
tion of Boston University. 
Referring to this age as a “transi- 
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tion period,” Dean Butler recog- 
nized that “new and different organ- 
izations of materials and new teaching 
methods were overdue. With the evo- 
lution of the present complex college 
curriculum, we have created for our- 
selves a thousand avenues to scholar- 
ship, an academic world so complex 
that we are still trying to figure out 
just how it was that the student as a 
human being got lost. 

“Knowledge is so expensive that it 
has been neatly compartmentalized for 
the convenience of research and spe- 
cialized scholarship. We have to over- 
come this habit of mind, for the affairs 
of life do not come neatly packaged 
under the label of physics, -psychology 
or sociology. 

“The cooperation of scholars from 
the different broad fields and the con- 
stant reference to actual problems 
drawn from life, including practice 
by the student in dealing with varied 
types of problems, is the key to prac- 
tical integration.” 


SOMETHING MUST GIVE 


The conflict between liberal arts 
education and general education also 
was the problem discussed by Sidney 
J. French, dean of the faculty of Col- 
gate University, who followed Dean 
Butler as a speaker at the meeting of 


the National Society for the Study of 
Education. 

All of the programs of this group 
were based upon the Society + current 
yearbook. 

In its day, the pre-elective system 
was hailed as a great step forward, and 
it was—for its day—but “today the 
pre-elective system merely promotes 
chaos,” believes Dean French. 

“Higher education must take on a 
strong social emphasis today.” The 
Colgate dean cited several reasons for 
this emphasis, particularly the fact 
that so many students now going to 
college have so little to gain from 
information that once was thought val- 
uable as training for the professions. 

“Something must give,’ warned 
Dean French. “We cannot hope for- 
ever to continue two curriculums 
claiming to do the same thing. 

“The time has come when we must 
bring the several parts of the cur- 
riculum into complementary but not 
competitive adjustment and do it by 
subtraction, not addition.” 


THE PEOPLE AS PARTNERS 


“This is the time to win the fight 
for better schools,” Roy E. Larsen, 
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chairman of the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, 
told the convention. 

“Citizen activity, business support, 
and increased understanding by the 
press are encouraging signs that citi- 
zens are becoming more and more 
aware of their obligations to the 
schools and are increasingly willing 
and even eager to accept those respon- 
sibilities. The citizen looks naturally 
to the school administration for guid- 
ance on professional matters. The ad- 
ministrator is the senior member of 
the partnership, but daily he can count 
on more and more support from the 
rest of the firm.” 


NO SHANGRI LA 


“Get off the mourners’ bench; there 
is no Shangri La,” counseled Abram 
L. Sachar, president of Brandeis Uni- 
versity, Waltham, Mass. 

Addressing the Sunday evening 
audience, he said: “We must be recon- 
ciled to live in a world of tension, 
along with the aggravation which :s 
the inevitable accompaniment of great- 
ness in growth. We must accept re- 
sponsibility and maturity which come 
with the tensions of today’s life.” 

* * * 
“WAS THERE any one question that 
seemed to dominate all three regional 
meetings?” we asked Kenneth Ober- 
holtzer. “Yes,” said the A.A.S.A. presi- 
dent. Srchoolmen everywhere were 
seriously seeking the answer to the 
problem: “How do you work most 
effectively with citizens groups?” It 
was reflected in the large attendance 
at meetings that dealt with pressure 
groups and organized attacks on 
schools. In fact, these discussions, 
along with meetings on schoolhouse 
planning and the yearbook, were the 
three most popular division programs. 

“The whole convention,” said Supt. 
Oberholtzer, “was concerned with the 
twofold problem of ‘How do you im- 
prove the preparation for leadership 
and strengthen the leadership that is 
now in the field?’ 

“We got clear-cut answers on most 
of the major questions that were pre- 
sented at the three parallel programs, 
but no real consensus seemed to de- 
velop as to what is the responsibility 
of the school in religious education. 

“The innovation of day-long clinics 
under the heading of unfinished busi- 
ness, where questions could be asked 
but no speeches given, seemed to be 
sincerely appreciated.” 

There was evidence at the meetings, 


"es 


too, that the C.P.E.A. projects are al- 
ready becoming effective in stimulating 


~pieevest in an effort toward the im- 


provement of school administration as 
a profession. We believe the influence 
of the 1952 regional meetings will be 
continued throughout the year, through 
the activities of state associations of 
school administrators, of which there 
are now more than 80 groups, and 
through our own field work and pub- 
lications. 
* * . 

“IS THE extra grief and expense of 
three regional meetings worth while?” 
we asked Worth McClure. 

“Yes,” said the executive secretary 
of the A.A.S.A. “In our regional meet- 
ings this year we reached at least 3500 
more than we would have served at a 
national meeting. These regional meet- 
ings made it possible not only for more 
schoolmen to attend but also for more 
board members to benefit. The attend- 
ance of school board members has 
increased greatly in the last two years, 
and we hope it will continue. Besides, 
with three conventions instead of one, 
we are able to provide three times as 
much participation by members in 
clinics and discussion groups.” 

“When are the next regional meet- 
ings?” we asked. 

“Not until 1955,” said Mr. McClure. 
“National meetings will be at Atlantic 
City for the next two years, and then 
we shall again meet on the West Coast, 
in the Midwest or South Midwest, and 
in the East. On the West Coast it 
probably will be San Francisco, or 
possibly Portland. For the other re- 
gions, there are more alternatives.” 

* * * 


WHERE DO WE go from here? 

Now that the regional meetings are 
over and some 18,000 schoolmen are 
back home and “up to their neck” in 
work that accumulated while they 
were in St. Louis, Los Angeles or Bos- 
ton, are the great resolutions and 
noble inspirations of the regional pro- 
grams soon to be forgotten? Perhaps 
not forgotten—just put away to be 
resurrected and amplified when the 
A.AS.A. meets next year in Atlantic 
City. 

This is the question we asked 
Virgil A. Rogers, new president of the 
A.AS.A, and superintendent of schools 
at Battle Creek, Mich.: 

“In the light of what these meet- 
ings have indicated as to the needs 
and interests of school administration, 
what will be the continuing program 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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tbe question of how best to group 

children for purposes of instruc- 
tion is a hardy perennial. Tradition- 
ally, over the past half-century, most 
American children have been grouped 
on the basis of chronological age, i.e. 
placed heterogeneously at the grade 
level their ages suggested. Failures 
and double promotions somewhat 
broadened the age spread during the 
elementary years but as a rule 7 year 
olds were usually in the majority in 
Grade 2, 10 year olds in Grade 5, 
and so forth. 

The present study defined “group- 
ing” as the scheme followed when 
children were placed within two or 
more sections or Classes at a given 
grade level. Respondents were asked 
to indicate whether children were dis- 
tributed arbitrarily by chronological 
age among, say, the first or second 
grade sections or whether such factors 
as ability and intelligence and social 
adjustment were considered when boys 
and girls were assigned to a teacher. 

In the outstanding schools sampled 
there was a distinct departure from 
reliance on the child’s age per se as a 
basis for grouping. Less than one- 
third of the schools (32 per cent) 
replied that children were placed in 
a particular grade on the basis of age 
alone, as shown in Table 1. 


TYPE OF GROUPING PLAN 

At the same time there was an ap- 
parent trend favoring “social maturity 
grouping.” Eighteen per cent of the 
schools indicated that the estimated 
social adjustment or maturity of chil- 
dren was their main criterion for as- 


The author wishes to acknowledge the 
help of several Northwestern University 
graduate students in tabulating and analyz- 
ing survey data: Richard Hegner, John 
Mayer, Donald Miedema and Doris Young 
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AST year a group of 20 superintendents decided that 
it would be worth while to examine the status of 
personnel and curriculum practices in educationally inter- 
esting elementary schools. Among the group were several 
men who were filling important positions as committee 
chairmen or who had served as past“or present officers of 
the American Association of School Administrators. 

As an outcome of its discussion the group gave Harold 
G. Shane the privilege of developing a questionnaire study 
of educational trends, practices and conditions. To aid 
in the process, the superintendents’ group first suggested 
a number of items, such as reporting, grouping and in- 
service education policies, on which the study was to be 
based. Second, the men selected a national sample of 
schools which, in their broad experience, they deemed to 
merit the label “educationally interesting.” 

In the present issue and in subsequent issues of The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS some of the survey findings will be 
presented and discussed.. Among the topics to be included 
are grouping, reporting and promotion policies, practices 
in teacher evaluation and rating, trends in curriculum 
organization, in-service education, and general personnel 
policies. Thirty-eight schools originally were selected as 
the survey sample. Thirty-five responded in time to be 
included. The sample was nationwide as shown in the 
accompanying spot-map. For the most part the schools 
are well supported. The superintendents report an average 
per pupil expenditure of $317 calculated in average daily 
attendance. The per pupil valuation approaches $11,000, 
well above the national figure. In other words, the educa- 
tionally desirable reputations the schools enjoy apparently 
correlate with material wealth, which can: serve to attract 
able teachers and provide good instructional resources. At 
the same time the policies, practices and conditions that 
will be reported are in no sense primarily dependent on a 
high assessed valuation. Rather, they are a reflection of 
good leadership at work in exploring and strengthening a 
wholesome school environment for learning. 
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signing them to particular unit class- 
rooms within a given grade level. Also, 
those schools (39 per cent) taking a 
“composite approach” to grouping al- 
most invariably stated that social 
adjustment was one of the major con- 
siderations in assigning children to a 
given classroom teacher. 

The effort to ensure that children 
were grouped with friends who ac- 
cepted them and where they presum- 
ably had a good opportunity to work 
happily was most pronounced in the 
early primary years. 

Straight ability grouping, or so- 
called homogeneous grouping, was the 
least common of the four approaches 
to grouping summarized in Table 1. 
However, some consideration of the 


Spot map showing location of 35 participating schools 


ability factor was common. “Com- 
posite” grouping plans usually included 
intelligence and achievement along 
with maturity, social adjustment, and 
chronological age as bases for group- 
ing. - 


APPRAISAL OF GROUPING POLICIES 
It seems reasonable to conclude that 
researches and writings in the field of 
child development have tended to 
make many of our nationally recog- 
nized school systems conscious of the 
subtle but important réle of “social 
balance” in the classroom group. To 
this end a substantial number of good 
schools apparently are attempting to 
use the judgment of teachers and vari- 
ous sociometric devices in order to 
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Table |—Four classifications shown in survey of educationally interest- 
ing schools indicate present-day trends in the grouping of children. 
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bring together children who seem 
likely work well together as a group. 

This seems to be a common sense 
policy since, as Henry J. Otto recently 
noted, no grouping plan “. . . has been 
devised that will reduce appreciably 
the range of abilities in a class or re- 
lieve the reacher of the need for mak- 
ing extensive instructional provisions 
for meeting individual differences. 
Hence grouping . . . might as well be 
done in ways consistent with the 
known facts about children’s growth 
and development.” 

There are few pieces of data avail- 
able on grouping practices over the 
last 20 years and, according to one 
source, none at all on ability grouping.’ 
Yet, the sample of educationally in- 
teresting schools seems to be moving 
in the direction of more liberal group- 
ing policies than have been the rule 
in the past. This is supported by the 
fact that more than half of the schools 
sampled last year in full (18 per cent) 
or in part (39 per cent) attempted to 
group children with reference to 
wholesome social relationships rather 
than ability in the first six grades. 

NEXT MONTH: Reporting pupil 
progress and the status of promotion 
policies in outstanding schools. 


‘Otto, Henry J.: “Promotion Policies,” 
NEA Journal, 40:128 (February) 1951. 

“Monroe, Walter S. (ed.) : Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1950, p. 378. 
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wostetu' BUILDING CODES 


call for community action 


HE functional approach to archi- 

tecture has found a fertile field in 
school planning. Teamed with a new 
concept in planning has come the use 
of more expendable construction, de- 
signed to be in keeping with the use- 
ful life expectancy of a building. In 
many places, however, these efforts in 
functional planning, new technics, and 
the use of new materials are being 
hampered and limited by obsolete 
building codes. 


NO STANDARDIZATION 

As the size of our country literally 
shrinks because of faster transportation 
and the spread of modern industry, 
the crime of multitudinous and out- 
dated building codes becomes more 
evident. Rather than recognize our 
common problems, too often we tend 
to magnify our differences. Why 
should features of a well built school 
in one town be illegal in 2199 other 
cities because of lack of standardiza- 
tion in building laws? 

In one city, wall construction is still 
required to be fireproof because of a 
code written to protect children in a 
two-story or three-story building. In 
today's one-story schoolhouse with 
ground level egress almost within sight 
of each child, our codes require a new 
analysis. The use of lighter framing 
construction over large glass areas in 
single floor planning runs headlong 
into deadlock with masonry parapet 
requirements in many cities. Emer- 
gency door hardware accepted as stand- 
ard in one part of our country, in 
another part must have some locally 
required feature “to make them safe 
for us.” Expanded bleachers installed 
by the thousands are not accepted in 
some cities because the “back-to-back 
distance” was written into their codes 


before the invention was even thought’ 


of. 

Naturally, these conditions are not 
limited to school construction. In fact 
many national committees, assisted in 
some cases by government agencies, 
are laboring to assist architects and 
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builders to produce modern structures 
at lower cost. Nevertheless, the hesi- 
tancy of building officials to make a 
change is characterized by one who 
stated: “Perhaps there are 2200 codes 
in the country, but you tell your 
people that one code is right and that 
code is ours.” 

Improvement can come and without 
delay if backed by an aroused public. 
In the city of Seattle, committees have 
been organized whose membership in- 
cludes architects, engineers, contrac- 
tors, building material suppliers, and 
others who have been meeting to lay 
the groundwork for a new code. In 
this case they have chosen “to prune 
one limb at a time” with city council 
adoption of a new plumbing code 
now accomplished and a new proposed 
electrical code being considered. 

Study committees have been formed 
for each field of construction, with all 
efforts coordinated by the construction 
committee of the chamber of com- 
merce. When a section of the code 
has been tentatively approved by the 
study committee it is then distributed 
to all interested organizations. With 
this technic a unified campaign in the 
request for. city council approval is 
accomplished. 


HOW SEATTLE SETUP WORKS 

In order to have the guidance of an 
over-all civic group whose interests 
are on a broader base, the mayor of 
Seattle has established what is known 
as the mayor's building code commit- 
tee. Serving on the committee are 
representatives from the chamber of 
commerce, the American Institute of 
Architects, the Seattle Construction 
Council, structural engineers, associated 
general contractors, the Municipal 
League, home builders, the rating bu- 
reau, the fire department, and the 


building owners and managers. By this 
means an attempt is made to stay 
clear of any legislation aimed at assist- 
ing self-interest groups. 

The real effort is aimed at pro- 
tecting public safety and protecting 
property within a reasonable relation- 
ship to the economics involved. Such 
a committee, while advisory only, can 
do much to bring about well balanced 
legislation. It was recognized at the 
organization of the committee, how- 
ever, that such a group of active citi- 
zens is in a position to exercise over- 
all judgment only and is not able to 
give the time necessary and in many 
cases is not trained to carry out a 
research program. 

It must be understood, therefore, 
that many items in building code leg- 
islation require careful and painstaking 
research and analysis by trained code 
writers. This is where “John Smith, 
Parent” comes in. Naturally such a 
study requires money in the City 
budget in order to retain trained tech- 
nicians to augment the work done by 
the volunteer citizens on code commit- 
tees. Without John Smith’s energetic 
support, city administrators will not 
budget money for code improvement. 
Even at a time when many Cities are 
spending a hundred thousand dollars 
each year on city planning, there are 
few city budgets that include funds 
for code improvement. 

Most cities of any size can justify a 
reasonable budget to employ a per- 
manent full-time code analyst with 
the necessary secretarial assistance. His 
function would be to make a con- 
tinuing study of the building code and 
to collect data from national commit- 
tees, other cities, and research labora- 
tories. By its inherent nature a Citi- 
zen’s committee seldom does this sort 
of job well. Teamed with a trained 
researcher, progress is within reach 
of any community. It can be said 
that the research should be done on a 
national level. While this is true, too 
often we use the excuse that our com- 
munity’s problems are so different that 
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the research program must be accom- 
plished locally. 

To give a specific example, the Seat- 
tle school administration has asked for 
study of the construction of gym- 
nasiums or multipurpose activity rooms 
which are built on ground level with 
provision for exits on two or three 
sides. The present Seattle code limits 
capacity to 500 in an ordinary ma- 
sonry building. Capacity, however, is 
computed on the basis of 6 square feet 
per person unless the school officials 
go on record with the building depart- 
ment in limiting the room to athletic 
participation only. In other words, 
such a room is limited to an area 
approximately 50 by 60 feet if it is 
also used for spectators or community 
activities. A study group of architects 
and engineers has indicated the réa- 
sonableness of constructing a standard 
junior high gymnasium approximately 
90 by 104 feet at grade level, assuming 
that adequate exits are available. The 
construction would utilize steel trusses 
or wood laminated beams decked over 
with steel or wood plank. Because of 
the height of such a room they feel 
that it is safe to leave such construc- 
tion unplastered. As our schools are 
utilized more and more for commu- 
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This new $1,3 


SON 


ool in Lower Merion, Pa., uses new types of 


noncombustible materials for roofing insulation and acoustical treat- 
ment and utilizes the one-story echelon plan. Such developments in 
functional design often are handicapped by outmoded building codes. 


nity activities, the problem becomes 
more important to us. 

In the Seattle case the problem is 
magnified by the lack of provision for 
folding bleachers. With a gymnasium 
constructed with folding bleachers for 
300 people, use of the gymnasium for 
a community Halloween party would 
exceed the legal capacity limitations 
unless the building were constructed 
in mill or fireproof construction— 
hence, an obvious community problem 
affecting John Smith, his pocketbook, 
and his family. Naturally he wants 
the building to be safe, but he can 
no longer afford to build-it stronger 
or safer than realistic conditions re- 
quire. 

As architects, school administrators, 
or parents, we cannot forget that our 
responsibilities are even more impor- 
tant in maintaining a reasonable stand- 
ard of safety. Codes in any case should 
not be made so easy that they become 
no code at all. They should be rational, 
reasonable standards worked out to 
meet the established requirements. 
Although most codes require a one- 


hour rating of fire resistance on 
interior walls of schools, recent pub- 
lications on modern schools are filled 
with structures whose interior walls 
are faced with wood boarding or ply- 
wood. It would appear to even the 
layman that fire is no respecter of 
regions in which such design is util- 
ized. Protection of this sort should 
be standardized on the basis of lab- 
oratory tests rather than on the in- 
dividual. designer's or school board's 
opinion. 

The technicalities of writing such a 
code to cover problems of this na- 
ture, as previously mentioned, require 
trained, paid technicians. Progress 
therefore is limited until a large num- 
ber of parents convince their city ad- 
ministrators that money for code 
improvements is an economy in the 
long run. 

It would appear that a portion of 
the leadership for arousing the neces- 
sary public interest perhaps falls to 
the school administrator and his par- 
ent-teacher organization. In fact they 
cannot afford to do otherwise. 











CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT 


has measurable effect upon the 


cy interesting aspect of the re- 
cent survey made of the public 
schools of Logan, Utah,* concerned the 
evaluation of the classroom environ- 
ment. No survey is complete without 
a study of the actual learning situation, 
the environment in which it is held, 
the teacher, the pupil, use and avail- 
ability of instructional materials and 
the social “climate” of the classroom. 

Too many times evaluation ends 
with the filling out of a check scale con- 
cerning the teacher or with the study 
of teaching load, preparation, experi- 
ence, retirement, tenure, salary and 
leaves of absence, factors that are as- 
sociated only indirectly with what goes 
on in the classroom. 

The teacher has been the focus of 
most evaluating instruments and check 
scales, and as a result feelings of ani- 
mosity have grown up between super- 
visor and teachers because of this em- 
phasis. Other factors of the classroom 
environment need to be considered 
with equal weight along with that of 
the teacher. 

Logan, a city located in the north- 
eastern part of Utah, has a population 
of about 17,000. The city limits and 
the boundaries of the school district 
are co-terminous. The classroom eval- 
uation instrument for the Logan school 
survey was first developed in a super- 
vision class at the University of Utah 
When it was decided to use such an 
instrument in the survey, it was sub- 
mitted to the Logan teachers for their 
suggestions and approval. The imme- 
diate reaction was favorable because the 
total emphasis was not on the teacher. 
He was only a part of the total picture. 
The instrument was used in all of the 
115 classrooms of the Logan City 
schools. 

The procedure for the use of the 
instrument was largely determined by 


* Logan Looks at Her Schools, Logan City 


Board of Education, Logan, Utah, 1951. 
Pp. 293. 
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A SCALE FOR THE EVALUATION OF THE 
CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT 


Name of School ———— 86 - 


Teacher__ 


Goede. 


Evaluated by __ ‘ = _Room No.__ 


Check Lists: Under each of the five general headings are check lists that will assist you in 
making your evaluations in each of the areas. 


It is suggested that the following symbols be used in marking each of the items of the 
check list: 


XX—Condition or provision is present in a very satisfactory manner. 
X-—Condition or provision is satisfactory. 
O—Condition or provision is present but not up to standard. 

OO0— Condition or provision is lacking or unsatisfactory. 

(No Mark)—Condition or provision does not apply. 





should be made after a study of each check list and the manner in 
which you have marked it. Circle the correct number to indicate your rating as indicated 
by the following scale: 

1 is Superior, 2 is Above Average, 3 is Average, 4 is Fair, and 5 is Poor. 


|. THE CLASSROOM Evaluation: 1 2 3 4 5 
Check List: 
Room is well lighted. 
Room is adequately heated and ventilated. 
Design contributes to the well-being of the class. 
There is adequate space for the class. 
Furniture and arrangement permit a flexible program. 
Interior decoration is cheerful and in good taste. 
Room has good blackboards, adequatdly ted and at proper height. 
Special equipment is adequate where needed. 
Room is clean; furniture is dusted. 
Room has adequate bulletin and mounting boards. 











Comments: 


i. THE TEACHER 
Check List: 

Dress and personal appearance are in good taste. 
Voice fits the situation. 
Attitude toward pupils is wholesome and understanding. 
Assumes leadership but does not dominate. 
Personal habits or mannerisms are not distracting. 
Has sincerity and enthusiasm. 
Has a sense of humor. 
Has knowledge of the subject matter. 
Good housekeeping habits are in evidence. 
Appears healthy; is emotionally stable. 


Evaluation: 1 


Comments: 


Wl. THE PUPIL 
Check List: 
Pupils contribute freely to class discussion. 
Pupils participate in planning. 
Pupils are interested in the specific activity of the moment. 
Pupils are willing to assume responsibility. 
Pupils have a wholesome respect for the school building. 
Wark habits are good; they are able to work individually or in groups. 
Pupils are neot; their dress is clean. 


Evaluation: 1 


Comments: 
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actual learning situation 


This evaluating scale covering the classroom environment 
should fill a real need in schools in which both the admin- 
istration and teachers are interested in self-improvement 





EVALUATION SCALE FOR CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT 


IV. THE MATERIALS AND METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


Check List: 


Evaluation: 1 2 3 4 5 


. Materials on the bulletin and display boards are neat, up to date, and contribute 


to the present class activities. 


There are evidences of music, art, etc., in the environment. 

There cre adequate instructional supplies and equipment in evidence. 
Materials are well arranged and in good order. 

Materials are properly graded for the members of the group. 


The lesson is well prepared. 
Activities are directed. 


The lesson is part of a greater objective. 
Pupils’ needs are considered in planning the lesson. 


Reference is made to the community. 


The activity is interesting. 


Resource materials are in evidence. 


Comments: 


V. THE SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT. 
Check List: 


. The group as a whole appears congenial. 


leati, hh 


Evaluation: 1 2 3 4 5 


and b 





Pupil-pupil r ips ore 


The teacher is accepted as one of the group. 


Courtesy is in evidence. 


There is a considerable amount of meaningful group activity. 


“Horse-play” is not in evidence. 


. There is freedom of movement without disturbing others. 


Comments: 





the teachers themselves. They requested 
that at least two members of the sur- 
vey staff visit each classroom situation 
on different days and that the results 
of the two or more visits be averaged. 
There was a high correlation between 
the evaluation of the same classroom 
environment by the various survey staff 
members. The instrument used is 
shown. 

It will be noted from the scale that 
the technics employed are not new but 
have been used in numerous other eval- 


uation instruments. The check list is 
marked first as indicated, and from 
what is observed the evaluation can be 
indicated by the survey staff member. 
An evaluation of “1” indicates a su- 
perior situation, a “2” an above average 
situation, and so on, while “5” indi- 
cates a poor situation. 

The evaluation of the physical prop- 
erties included lighting, heating, ven- 
tilation, design, space, furniture and its 
arrangement, decoration, blackboards, 
special equipment, cleanliness and bul- 


TABLE 1—Evaluation of the Classroom Environment 
School A, Logan, Utah 





Superior 


Good Average Fair Poor 





Classroom 4%] 
Teacher 9 
Pupil 9 
Materials, Methods 

of Instruction 9 
Social Environment 13 


35% 30% 9% 
35 4 


35 


9 
43 9 
35 9 
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letin boards. The observable charac- 
teristics of the teacher included such 
items as dress and personal appearance, 
voice, observable attitude, leadership, 
personal mannerisms, sincerity and 
enthusiasm, sense of humor, knowledge 
of subject matter, good housekeeping 
habits, and emotional stability. The 
pupil was likewise evaluated following 
the check list in the instrument. 

Section IV was concerned with the 
materials and methods of instruction. 
The check list not only was designed 
to determine the availability of instruc- 
tional materials but was employed to 
measure how well available materials 
were being used. 

The last item on the scale attempted 
to evaluate the “social climate” of the 
classroom. Factors considered here in- 
cluded the congeniality of the total 
group, the relationship between teacher 
and pupil, the evidence of courtesy, 
the amount and quality of meaningful 
group activity, and freedom of move- 
ment without disturbing others. Under 
each of the items, the staff members 
were encouraged to write their com- 
ments. These comments have been 
most helpful in directing the program 
of in-service training toward the im- 
provement of the total classroom sit- 
uation. 

Table 1 shows the tabulation of the 
classroom environment in one of the 
seven Logan schools. Seventy-four per 
cent of the physical properties of the 
classrooms were average or below 
while the teacher was average or below 
in 39 per cent of the cases. The pupil 
was average or below in 44 per cent of 
the situations. Materials and methods 
of instruction were average and below 
in 52 per cent of the cases, and the so- 
cial environment was average and be- 
low in 44 per cent of the cases which 
were studied. 

In this particular school, the inade- 
quacy of the school plant was ap- 
parent. Superior teaching is impos- 
sible in small, overcrowded, poorly 
lighted classrooms where laboratory fa- 
cilities in many cases are wholly inade- 
quate or sometimes not provided. The 
materials furnished with these class- 
room visitations provided one of the 
best means of improving an average sit- 
uation. Here is impartial, objective 
evidence that can be used for the im- 
provement of the total picture of the 
classroom, the most important relation- 
ship in the total educational program. 

Table 2 shows the results of the 
classroom evaluation of another of the 
Logan schools. Here it will be noted 
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TABLE 2—Evaluation of the Classroom Environment 
School B, Logan, Utah 





Superior 


Good Average 





Classroom 20% 
Teacher 13 
Pupil 13 
Materials, Methods of 

Instruction 13 
Social Environment 13 


40% 40% 
60 27 
47 40 


33 54 
47 40 





that there were no evaluations in the 
“fair” and “poor” categories. The prob- 
lem of in-service education in the two 
schools will need to be approached 
from different aspects. 

In School A this problem can be at- 
tacked by a program centering around 
plant improvement. As the physical 
facilities are improved and modernized 
and as new equipment is added or pur- 
chased to replace that which is worn 
out or obsolete, the in-service educa- 
tional program may be planned around 
the use of the new and improved fa- 


cilities. Teachers will learn to rake 
maximum use of modern school furni- 
ture. An appreciation of the flexibility 
of the modern classroom may also be 
developed. At the same time teachers 
will need to apply modern methods 
and technics of instruction to meet the 
challenge of the new physical environ- 
ment. 

In School B it may be advisable to 
place greater emphasis on problems 
related to selection and use of instruc- 
tional materials, classroom activities, 
pupil-pupil relationships, pupil-teacher 


relationships, pupil participation in 
planning, and the like. 

In the Logan survey, opinions of 
parents, other adults, graduates, staff 
and pupils were ascertained and care- 
fully studied in relation to the schools’ 
educational program. However, there 
was a real need to study the classroom 
environment and to evaluate what was 
taking place in the heart of the school 
system. This was best done through de- 
vising the accompanying classroom 
evaluation instrument, having it re- 
vised and approved by the teachers 
whose classrooms were to be evaluated, 
having the procedures as to its use 
formulated by the same teachers, hav- 
ing at least two survey staff members 
visit each room at least two times on 
different days, and arriving at a com- 
posite evaluation of the total picture. 

This type of scale can fill a real need 
in the school in which the administra- 
tion and the teaching staff are mutual- 
ly interested in a well rounded pro- 
gram of self-improvement. 


What the courts say about SEGREGATION 


i bens question of segregation in pub- 


has become one of 
primary concern as .ifterest in the 
problem of civil rights has increased.! 
Public attention has recently been fo- 
cused on this problem as a result of 
two court actions that have been wide- 
ly publicized. 

Early this year it was announced 
that the United States Supreme Court 
had refused to hear a case involving 
segregation on appeal from a federal 
court in South Carolina. Instead, it 
ordered a rehearing. Later, on March 
7, a special three-judge federal court 
n Virginia held that Virginia laws 
requiring the education of white and 
Negro children in separate schools 
were constitutional. In its decision the 
court found that the facilities provided 
Negro children were not equal to those 
provided white children in Prince Ed- 
ward County and it ordered the county 


lic schools 


‘For a more detailed treatment of this 
question see: Garber, Lee O., Yearbook of 
School Law 1952. Philadelphia:s The 
Author, 1952 
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to equalize the facilities promptly, but 
it refused to abolish the practice of 
segregation. In so ruling, it relied upon 
precedent established by the United 
States Supreme Court. To understand 
the legal aspects of this question, one 
needs must ask: What do our higher 
courts say about segregation? 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States recently rendered two decisions 
relative to segregation that were widely 
publicized, but, in spite of this, their 
significance appears to be misunder- 
stood by many. Some have interpreted 
these decisions as ruling that the prac- 
tice of segregation in public schools is 
unconstitutional. Such is not the case. 
They were not concerned with the con- 
stitutionality of statutes permitting or 
requiring segregation in public schools. 
They were concerned with the question 
of the equality of educational facilities 
for whites and Negroes at the profes- 


‘McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Regents 
for Higher Education, 339 US. 637 
(1950); Sweate v. Painter, 339 U.S. 629 
(1950). 


sional and graduate school _ level. 
Whether they are applicable to the 
elementary and secondary level is a 
moot question. 

The McLaurin case was one involv- 
ing alleged discrimination against a 
Negro student who had been admitted 
to the graduate school of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma as the result of pre- 
vious Court action. To accomplish this, 
the legislature amended the statute so 
as to permit Negroes to attend insti- 
tutions of higher education for whites, 
where such institutions taught courses 
not available in Negro schools, but it 
required that the instruction given to 
Negroes be given on a segregated basis. 
As a result, the student, upon being 
admitted, was seated apart from the 
white students in his classes, was not 
permitted his choice of seats in the 
library but was assigned a particular 
seat and, while permitted to patron- 
ize the university cafeteria, was re- 
quired to eat at a separate table. He 
brought this action to have the restric- 
tions placed upon him removed. The 
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Supreme Court held that these restric- 
tions deprived him of his personal 
rights and said: 

“We conclude that the conditions 
under which this appellant is required 
to receive his education deprive him 
of his personal and present right to the 
equal protection of the laws. ... Ap- 
pellant, having been admitted to a 
state supported graduate school, must 
receive the same treatment at the hands 
of the state as students of other races.” 
{Emphasis added.]} 

What really was novel about this 
decision was the use of the word 
“same.” While courts, for years, have 
held that Negroes must be given op- 
portunities that are equal or substan- 
tially equal to those given whites, the 
use of the word “same” seems to in- 
dicate that the court’s thinking with 
respect to what constitutes equality has 
undergone change, somewhat, in that 
it defined equality in terms of identity. 


“IN TERMS OF IDENTITY” 

The Sweatt case also is important 
because of the court’s concept of what 
constitutes equality at the graduate and 
professional school level. In this case 
the Supreme Court required the Uni- 
versity of Texas Law School to admit 
a Negro in spite of the fact that the 
state of Texas had recently established 
a separate law school for Negroes, at 
considerable expense. It held that at- 
tendance at the Negro school did not 
satisfy the plaintiff's personal right to 
a legal education. It thus provided ad- 
ditional evidence that the court was 
thinking of equality in terms of iden- 
tity. It said: 

“The law school to which Texas is 
willing to admit petitioner {the Negro 
school} excludes from its student body 
members of the racial groups which 
number 85 per cent of the population 
of the state and include most of the 
lawyers, witnesses, jurors, judges and 
other officials with whom petitioner 
will inevitably be dealing when he be- 
comes a member of the Texas bar. 
With such a substantial and significant 
segment of society excluded, we can- 
not conclude that the education offered 
petitioner is substantially equal to that 
which he would receive if admitted to 
the University of Texas Law School.” 

In these two cases the Supreme 
Court made no ruling on the consti- 
tutionality of laws providing for seg- 
regation. In the Sweatt case it even 
refused the petitioner's contention that 
it should reexamine “in the light of 
contemporary knowledge respecting 
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the purposes of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment and the effects of racial segrega- 
tion” previous decisions in which seg- 
regation had been held constitutional. 

While these two cases have been 
accepted as precedents by federal courts 
they have been held applicable only 
in cases involving the admission of 
Negroes to state supported institutions 
of higher education for white students. 
Their effect upon segregation at the 
elementary and secondary school levels 
is still not clear. 


“DIFFERENT AT GRADUATE LEVEL” 

In one case decided during the past 
year®> a federal court held that the 
problem of segregation at the graduate 
and professional level is essentially 
different from that at the lower levels 
and that in cases involving segrega- 
tion at these levels the Sweatt and 
McLaurin decisions were not applica- 
ble. It said: 

“What the courts have said, and all 
they have said in the cases . . . is that 
... the opportunity afforded the Negro 
student must be equal to that afforded 
the white student and that the schools 
established for furnishing this instruc- 
tion to white persons must be opened 
to Negroes if this is necessary to give 
them the equal opportunity which the 
Constitution requires.” 

It also added that the question of 
segregation at the lower levels was 
not one of constitutionality but of leg- 
islative policy. It should be noted 
that Judge Waring wrote a vigorous 
dissenting opinion in this case in 
which he contended that it was “based 
upon exactly the same reasoning fol- 
lowed in the Sweatt and McLaurin de- 
cisions.” He further contended that 
“the courts of this land have stricken 
down discrimination in higher educa- 
tion and have declared unequivocally 
that segregation is not equality.” 

In another federal case decided dur- 
ing the past year* another federal court 
again pointed out that the McLaurin 
and Sweatt cases were not applicable 
to the question of segregation at lower 
levels. It said: 

“It must however be remembered 
that in both of these cases the Supreme 
Court made it clear that it was con- 
fining itself to answering the one spe- 
cific question, namely: “To what extent 
does the Equal Protection Clause . . . 
limit the power of a state to distin- 


"Briggs v. Elliott, 98 Fed. Supp. 529 
(1951). 

‘Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, 
98 Fed. Supp. 797 (1951). 


guish between students of different 
races in professional and graduate edu- 
cation in a state university?’” 

Consequently, it held that earlier 
cases in which it had been ruled that 
laws providing for segregation in pub- 
lics schools were not unconstitutional 
had not been overruled and were still, 
as precedents, decisive of the matter 
and binding on the court. Ir is sig- 
nificant, however, that the court did 
say: 

“If segregation within a school as 
in the McLaurin case is a denial of 
due process, it is difficult to see why 
segregation in separate schools would 
not result in the same denial. Or if 
the denial of the right to commingle 
with the majority group in higher 
institutions of learning as in the 
Sweatt case and gain the educational 
advantage resulting therefrom is lack 
of due process, it is difficult to see 
why such denial would not result in 
the same lack of due process if prac- 
ticed in the lower grades.” 

From this one can only conclude 
that had the court not been bound by 
precedent, it might have ruled differ- 
ently. Do the McLaurin and Sweatt 
cases constitute a new trend in the 
thinking of the Supreme Court relative 
to the problem of segregation in gen- 
eral? This will be answered only 
when this court is squarely faced with 
the problem of segregation at elemen- 
tary and secondary school levels. 


SLAUGHTER HOUSE CASES 

From what has been said it may be 
concluded that the final, word on seg- 
regation is yet to be spoken, For years 
the courts have wrestled with the prob- 
lem. As a result, they are rather gen- 
erally-agreed that a local school board 
does not have the authority to es- 
tablish separate schools for children 
of different races unless it has been 
specifically given this authority by 
statute; and statutes permitting or 
requiring segregation in public schools 
are not unconstitutional as violative 
of the Fourteenth Amendment. These 
principles are, as has been stated, the 
result of many decisions. A few stand 
out as guideposts and will be briefly 
considered for the purpose of deter- 
mining the thinking of the courts— 
as background material in an attempt 
to discover trends. 

The Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, 
adopted in 1868, prohibited a state 
from enforcing any law which would 
“abridge the privileges or immunities 
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of citizens of ‘the United States,” and 
from denying “to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws.” On the basis of this amend- 
ment, courts have frequently been 
asked to rule on the constitutionality 
of laws permitting or requiring segre- 
gation in public schools. Because the 
whole problem of segregation is rooted 
in this amendment, courts base their 
reasoning on the interpretation given 
to the amendment by the United States 
Supreme Court. The first such ruling 
by the court, a ruling that has served 
as a precedent, was made in the fa- 
mous Slaughter House Cases (1873).° 
It held that this amendment created 
or recognized two types of citizenship 
—citizenship of the state and citizen- 
ship of the United States—and that it 
was applicable only in those cases in 
which the state might attempt to 
abridge those privileges and immuni- 
ties that one held by virtue of United 
States rather than state citizenship. 
Further, it held that it was not the 
purpose of the amendment to bring 
“the entire domain of civil rights here- 
tofore belonging exclusively to the 
states” within the scope of the federal 
government's authority. 


NEW LINE OF REASONING 

Following this decision, state courts 
were not slow in applying its reason- 
ing to cases involving segregation. In 
general, they reasoned that, because 
education was a matter of state rather 
than national concern, any right that 
one might have to an education was 
held by virtue of state rather than 
United States citizenship. Therefore, 
they held the amendment was not ap- 
plicable, that the federal government 
was without power to exercise super- 
vision over a state’s school system and 
that a state might, through its statutes, 
provide for segregation if it saw fit. 

This line of reasoning is certainly 
in line with that followed in the 
Slaughter House Cases and appears to 
be decisive of the question of the con- 
stitutionality of the statutes upon 
which the practice of segregation is 
based. It should be remembered that 
this line of reasoning was developed 
by our higher state courts. It appears 
to be so well accepted that the United 
States Supreme Court has never felt 
it necessary to rethink the entire ques- 
tion. 

The first time the Supreme Court 
made any mention of segregation in 


"Slaughter House Cases, 16 Wall. 36 


(U.S.) (1873 
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public schools it did so by way of 
dicta, 1€. as an opinion on a matter 
not before the court for decision. In 
ruling on the constitutionality of a 
Louisiana law requiring the segrega- 
tion of races in railroad coaches, the 
court had the following to say: 

“The object of the {fourteenth} 
amendment was undoubtedly to en- 
force the absolute equality of the two 
races before the law, but in the na- 
ture of things it could not have been 
intended to abolish distinctions based 
upon color, or to enforce social, as 
distinguished from political equality, 
or a commingling of the two races 
upon terms unsatisfactory to either. 
Laws permitting, and even requiring 
their separation in places where they 
are liable to be brought into contact 
... have been generally, if not uni- 
versally, recognized as within the com- 
petency of the state legislatures, in the 
exercise of their police power. The 
most common instance of this is con- 
nected with the establishment of sep- 
arate schools for white and colored 
children, which has been held to be a 
valid exercise of the legislative power 
even by courts of states where the 
political rights of the colored race have 
been longest and most earnestly en- 
forced.”® 

This statement, although not deci- 
sive of the matter, because it must be 
considered as dicta, buttressed the prac- 
tice of segregation in public schools. 
Not until 1927 did the Supreme Court 
give its first direct ruling on this mat- 
ter.’ At that time it declared the prac- 
tice of segregation not unconstitutional 
but did not think through the ques- 
tion. It accepted and based its deci- 
sion upon the reasoning of the higher 
state courts and the bit of dicta found 
in the Plessy case, the one just cited. 

Although the Supreme Court has 
been asked, on several occasions, to 
review the Plessy case, it has never 
seen fit to do so. Consequently, the 
right of the state to pass legislation 
requiring or permitting the segrega- 
tion of pupils in public schools on the 
basis of race and color is accepted as 
constitutional and will be so considered 
until the Supreme Court, at some later 
date, may review and overrule the 
Plessy and Gong Lum cases. 

It is not on the basis of constitu- 
tionality alone that the practice of seg- 
regation has been attacked, however. 
Courts have consistently held that the 

Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 U.S. 537, 16 
S. Cr. 1138 (1896). ; 

‘Gong Lum v. Rice, 275 US. 78, 48 
S. Ce. 91 (1927). 


legality of the practice, in individual 
cases, is dependent upon whether it 
accords equal, or substantially equal, 
facilities to both races. This has given 
rise to the so-called “separate but 
equal” doctrine. 


“SEPARATE BUT EQUAL” 


The “separate but equal” doctrine 
was implied, at least, in the Slaughter 
House Cases, but the germ of the idea 
is to be found in an Indiana court 
ruling (1874).8 In holding segrega- 
tion in public schools legal, the su- 
preme court of Indiana said: 

“The state must give to . . . such 
negro [sic] .. . who is or becomes a 
bona fide citizen . . . the same rights, 
privileges and immunities, secured by 
her constitution and laws . . . to her 
white citizens.” 

Eight years later, a federal court put 
its stamp of approval upon the prac- 
tice provided it offered “the same or 
substantially the same, educational fa- 
cilities and advantages.”® 

In most recent cases, recognizing 
that laws providing for segregation 
are not likely to be declared uncon- 
stitutional, the plaintiffs have, with a 
few exceptions, complained about the 
unequal way in which they operate 
rather than about their constitution- 
ality. In so doing, they have attempted 
to obtain better or more nearly equal 
facilities for Negroes. A reading of 
these cases provides the basis for be- 
lieving that courts are changing their 
attitudes, somewhat. 

When faced with situations in 
which inequality was evident, courts 
in the past were inclined to give ad- 
ministrative authorities a reasonable 
amount of time to make changes nec- 
essary to bring about equality. Re- 
cently, in a limited number of cases, 
they have admitted Negroes to institu- 
tions for whites instead of issuing 
warnings and giving the administra- 
tive agencies a reasonable amount of 
time to equalize the facilities. 

The first case in which this trend 
was noticed was decided by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 
1938.19 It held that a statute provid- 
ing for out-of-state scholarships for 
Negroes desiring courses not obtain- 
able in those state schools set aside for 
Negroes was discriminatory and did 
not provide Negroes with equal edu- 
cational opportunities. Specifically, the 


“Cory v. Carter, 48 Ind. 327 (1874). 

"United States v. Buntin, 10 Fed. 730 
(1882). 

"Missouri v. 
(1938). 


Canada, 305 U.S. 337 
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On the college level the emphasis is switching from "equal" treatment to "same." 


court ruled that, because the Negro 
university — Lincoln University — had 
no law school, a Negro who desired 
to study law could not be denied ad- 
mission to the University of Missouri 
Law School on the ground of race and 
color, even though the statute required 
that the state of Missouri pay his 
tuition, in such a case, if he attended 
a school in a neighboring state. Lin- 
coln University had given some con- 
sideration to the matter of setting up 
a law school but had not taken ap- 
propriate action. The court might have 
given the state a reasonable amount 
of time to establish such a school, but, 
instead, it required the admission of 
the Negro to the university law school. 
While this rule has been followed in 
a few cases, some courts, even recently, 
appear not to have accepted this plan 
as they have given the authorities a 
reasonable amount of time to bring 
about equality. Whether it is or is 
not a new trend remains to be seen. 


NEW TREND OBSERVABLE 

In rulings on what constitutes 
equality, however, there is, undoubt- 
edly, a new trend observable. In the 
past, when faced with the question of 
whether Negroes were: provided with 
facilities equal to those provided 
whites, courts generally attempted to 
average the facilities provided each 
race and compare the results. In 1941 
the supreme court stated what appears 
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to be a new rule. It said: “It is the 
individual . . . who is entitled to the 
equal protection of the laws—not 
merely a group of individuals, or a 
body of persons according to their 
numbers.”'! Eight years later a federal 
court said: 

“... The question [discrimination] 
cannot be decided by averaging the 
facilities provided for the two classes 
of pupils .. . and comparing one with 
the other, since the rights created by 
the Fourteenth Amendment are indi- 
vidual and personal and the prohibi- 
tions of the amendment are observed 
only when the same or equivalent 
treatment is accorded to persons of dif- 
ferent races similarly situated.”!* This 
is definitely a new trend in the appli- 
cation of the “separate but equal” doc- 
trine. While courts in the past may 
have considered this right a personal 
one they were not nearly so outspoken 
on the matter. This new line of rea- 
soning may in time overthrow the 
doctrine. Evidence in support of this 
is to be found in the two cases first 
considered, the McLaurin and Sweatt 
cases, in which the Supreme Court 
defined equality in terms of identity. 
How far it will be carried and whether 
it will be ruled to apply to education 
at lower levels still remains to be seen. 


“Mitchell v. United States, 313 U.S. 80 
(1941). 

“Corbin v. County School Board, 177 
Fed. (2d) 924 (1949). 


At the present time, it may be con- 
cluded that the authority of the state 
to require or permit segregation in 
public schools is recognized by the 
courts and is not considered uncon- 
stitutional on the basis that it is vio- 
lative of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
The courts, however, appear at times 
to be critical of the way the practice 
operates. They insist that equal facili- 
ties be afforded both races, and while 
they have in the past been patient 
with those administrative agencies that 
have not provided both races with 
equal opportunities and have given 
them a reasonable amount of time to 
bring their practices into line, one 
seems to sense a bit of impatience on 
their part, recently. Some have ad- 
mitted Negroes to schools for whites 
instead of warning the agencies first. 
Whether this also is a trend remains 
to be seen. 

Certainly one major trend that may, 
in time, overthrow the separate but 
equal doctrine is noticeable. Courts 
are now looking upon the rights pro- 
tected by the Fourteenth Amendment 
as individual rights and appear to be 
approaching a definition of equality 
that, at least, implies identity. If the 
practice of segregation is ever ruled 
illegal it will, in all probability, not 
be because of an attack upon its con- 
stitutionality but because the courts 
will come to think of equality and 
identity as synonymous. 














T A time when the nation’s re- 
sources are strained to meet needs 
for national defense, when fears and 
tensions revoke the even tenor of our 
days, we need more than ever before 
a comfortable three-way communica- 
tion between home, school and com- 
munity, through a directable program 
of study, interpretation and fellow- 
ship. 

The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, through a well organ- 
ized system of state branches and local 
units, offers to the superintendent, the 
principal, and the teacher a communi- 
cation device, safeguarded by policies 
and procedures that have proved to 
be operatively reliable under myriad 
conditions over a long period of time. 

Within a framework pledged not to 
‘interfere with the administration of 
the school or to seek to direct its 
policies,” the parent-teacher associa- 
tion offers a conference medium for 
administrators, classroom teachers, 
parents and patrons that informs the 
public upon the present trends and 
methods in education and utilizes the 
leadership and experience of parents, 
patrons, teachers and older youths for 
enriching and vitalizing the average 
school program. 

The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers has accepted as one of 
its important functions the task of 
interpreting the program of public 
education to the parents of children 
in school and to the general public, 
and there is ample evidence that we 
have made progress. We believe, how- 
ever, that educational philosophy, pol- 
icies and processes can be brought to 
the public accurately only with the 
professional 


active participation of 


educators 


TEACHERS IN THE DARK 
37,000 
become, in 


Each one of our 
teacher associations 
fact, a public forum on current prob- 
lems in education and an exposition 
of teaching methods if we have the 
active help of every school adminis- 
trator, principal and such teachers as 
are equipped to represent the pro- 


fession in such a situation 


parent - 


can 


the 
the 


In their attempt to interpret 
educational program through 
parent-teacher association, many lay 
leaders are discouraged, as I was dis- 
couraged, when serving as program 
chairman of a local unit. I asked the 
high school teacher to relate to par- 
ents and patrons the reason that choral 
music is taught in the public school. 
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She had prepared a fine choral number 
as a feature of the program, but at 
my request she exclaimed, “Good 
Heavens! I have no idea. I just teach 
music.” 

It has been my observation that 
such a lack of general understanding 
of the philosophy and methods of 
teaching is not unusual. Classroom 
teachers seem to have little skill in 
explaining how and why subject mat- 
ter is taught. 

Confusion among patrons and criti- 
cism of the school curriculum might 


be avoided in countless instances if 


nn 


we could find the way to bring this 
knowledge to the lay public with ac- 
curacy and simplicity. To find com- 
pleteness of sympathy on the part of 
the public is a definite obligation of 
those concerned with the success of 
public education. 

Just now patrons in an intermoun- 
tain community are eager to know 
why school funds are spent as they 
are. They are asking why it is desir- 
able to build a schoolhouse 1200 feet 
in length to house the same group 
of pupils now being taught in a build- 
ing 200 feet in length and three 
stories in height. They want to know 
why there is need for a roof of such 
great dimensions and a heating plant 
capable of heating a building of this 
type. Consider, will you, that the 
architectural science employed in 
school construction of today is a 
science almost entirely unknown to 
lay people. Administrators need to 
show lay people the relationship be- 
tween the physical school plant and 











the opportunity for good teaching and 
the oppartunity for adequate learning, 
as well as its relation to the develop- 
ment of good citizenship. We cannot 
hope to fulfill this important phase 
of our public relations obligation 
without a partnership among parents, 
teachers and administrators. 

Other irritations confront us. Many 
people are complaining that young 
people of today cannot or do not read. 
If this question is a major irritant 
on the part of the public, it deserves 
consideration. It may have some bear- 
ing upon the unreasonable criticisms 
that have destroyed unity in a number 
of school communities. The situation 
would be immeasurably improved if 
the parents and others in the commu- 
nity might see a demonstration of 
methods used to teach reading today. 

Let us recognize one important 
thing about our public. The ratio of 
children to adults is much, much lower 
than it was even 30 years ago, in 
spit: of our upsurge in population. 
The ratio of children to adults is far 
lower now than it was 60 years ago 
when there seemed to be a greater 
measure of understanding between 
parents and teachers in the matter of 
school policy. Naturally there was de- 
sirable closeness between home and 
school when the teachers were obliged 
to live in the homes of the pupils 
they were teaching, and in that far 
day there were not so many homes 
without children as there are today. 


ADULTS ARE OUT OF TOUCH 

A recent survey shows that at least 
48 per cent of adults today have no 
direct contact with a child of school 
age. As a consequence, we must em- 
ploy new methods of establishing a 
sense of responsibility for school in 
the minds and hearts of people not 
bound to it by natural ties. Such in- 
dividuals are likely to be measuring 
the effectiveness of education by their 
own experiences and, surely, we can- 
not blame any person for thinking 
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AND THE LOCAL P.T.A. 


can cooperate for better schools 


that the school he attended must have 
been a good one! 

Not long ago, a successful business 
man said to me, in a voice resonant 
with scorn: “In the school I attended 
there was none of this fuss and duddy 
about learning how to play. Do you 
know,” he added, shaking a finger at 
me, “they are even trying to teach 
our children how to play these days!” 
He did not realize that the playground 
teacher, possibly more than any other 
teacher in school, has an opportunity 
to develop in her pupils those traits 
of character we desire for all children 
—good sportsmanship, dependability, 
resourcefulness, integrity and courage. 

All of us who are interested in 
school are at fault. We have failed 
to reveal to the general public essen- 
tial facts about the application of pres- 
ent-day subject matter to practical 
living or the methods of making 
teaching effective in citizenship and 
character development. 

We make no claim that present-day 
education is adequate for every child, 
although it is the best system of uni- 
versal education in the world today. 
We recognize, however, that the ad- 
vances made toward understanding 
the processes of learning, as well as 
their relation to the total develop- 
ment of the child, are basic gains for 
the progress of our civilization. They 
must not be lost in an attempt to 
improve education through discussion 
and criticism of education by lay 
groups, unguided by professional edu- 
cators. 


SOME SPECIFIC IRRITANTS 

That any citizen group should study 
the public school and its program 
without complete cooperation with 
educators or should attempt to de- 
velop basic concepts of education 
without educational leadership seems 
to be entirely unwarrantable. In the 
P.T.A. we attempt constantly to in- 
terest people in improvement of the 
school, but we must depend upon the 
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administrators and the teachers in the 
school to supply the specific informa- 
tion and working experience for such 
interpretation. When the fundamental 
facts of the science of education are 
understood by parents and other citi- 
zens, we shall have taken a long step 
toward perfecting a school program 
to meet individual and group needs 
of today’s children. 

Among the specific irritants we hear 
about most often are the following: 
that pupils do not learn to read well 
enough to enjoy doing advanced 
school work; that many pupils lack 
essential learning for college entrance, 
that the schools in many communities 
have so many activities that there is 
no time for academic learning; that 
undemocratic procedures in many 
schools make it impossible for some 


children to engage in all the activities 
and experiences of the school. 

In studies made by the University 
of Illinois regarding drop-outs from 
high school, a considerable number of 
students were not able to pay the fees 
necessary for certain types of activi- 
ties and were thus deprived of phases 
of school education open to others 
who are able to pay the stipulated fees. 
We will agree that ability to pay 
extracurricular fees is not a criterion 
upon which to judge citizenship in 
school, nor is it a qualification for 
a child or youth to participate in all 
school activities. 

The opinion is expressed frequently 
that little attention is given to spir- 


itual growth in school. Each of these 
criticisms brings to us the realization 
that there is a fundamental lack of 
understanding of the objectives and 
processes of present-day education and 
its application to the total environ- 
ment of the child. 

Almost all parents want their chil- 
dren to have enough sound knowledge 
to form a basis for good judgment. 
Most parents want their children to 
acquire enough skill to find and hold 
a job, and most of them want their 
children to have enough faith in them- 
selves, in God and in their country 
and its greatness to become useful, 
successful citizens. 

The fulfillment of such goals as 
the foregoing necessitates development 
of communication skills that we have 
not yet realized. It indicates need for 
a partnership sufficiently genuine to 
break down the barriers that hinder 
many school children from finding 
and developing their own native pow- 
ers. 


FOUR GOALS FOR P.T.A. 

Only people trained in the science 
of education can interpret that science 
to lay people. In turn, lay members 
of society, parents and nonparents, 
can apply such interpretation to the 
business of living, earning, building, 
buying, selling and the cultural de- 
velopment of society. Thus together 
professional and lay people can arrive 
at sound and practical objectives for 
the public school. 

Exerting our joint responsibility to 
the children and youth of our land, we 
can make of every parent-teacher as- 
sociation in each of our 50 state 
branches: (1) @ public forum, study- 
ing all phases of community life as 
they affect children and youth, and 
developing activities to meet discov- 
ered needs; (2) a partnership in edu- 
cation, promoting fellowship between 
parents and teachers, encouraging 
them to appreciate their dependence 
on each other in the all-importdnt 
task of rearing children and helping 
them to recognize that learning is a 
continuing process in home, school 
and community; (3) 4@ project in 
adult education, extending popular in- 
terest to state, national and interna- 
tional affairs, and (4) an instrument 
for democracy through which all peo- 
ple, regardless of race or creed, eco- 
nomic or social status, may find a 
place to express their ideas and ideals 
and combine their total strength in 
service for the citizen child. 

















STATE AID FOR TRANSPORTATION 


in Arkansas is distributed by means of Density Formula 


ORTY-SEVEN per cent of the 
children attending the public 
schools in Arkansas are transported 
daily. In 1948, the people of Arkansas 
approved overwhelmingly an initiated 
act that brought about a major reorgan- 
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ization of the state’s educational pro- 
gram. For the first time in the history 
of the state, approved elementary and 


Chart 1—Cumulative Percentage Distribution Graph Based on 
Density for Single and Dual Programs 
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Chart 2—Average Cost per Child in Dollars 
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Statewide compilation graph based on average cost 
per child and density for single and dual programs. 


high school facilities were made avail- 
able to all children in the state. Re- 
organization reduced the number of 
school districts from 1589 to 421 with- 
in a one-year period. 

Naturally, the reorganization has re- 
quired a considerable expansion of the 
school transportation program. Each 
day, Arkansas schools use 2803 buses 
to transport 174,000 pupils. This daily 
passenger load is greater than that 
usually carried by the Missouri Pacific 
Railway lines over a_ three-week 
period! Some notion of the rapid 
growth of the school transportation 
system may be gained from the fact 
that in 1946-47 only 2156 buses were 
operated daily in the transportation of 
121,269 pupils. 

The policy of the Arkansas State 
Board of Education is to reimburse 
local districts that provide school trans- 
portation. The reimbursement ap- 
proximates the total average cost. 
Basically, the reimbursement policy 
supports equalized opportunities. 

The great diversity of geographic 
conditions, road conditions, and popu- 


The cost for dual programs (red line) is slightly 
higher than cost of single programs (black line). 
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lation distribution makes extremely 
difficult the development of an objec- 
tive formula for the distribution of 
state transportation aid. During 1948- 
49, a study of the methods used by 
various states was made by the trans- 
portation section of the state depart- 
ment of education. The purpose of 
the study was to devise a formula 
which would make possible the predic- 
tion of average transportation cost for 
each of the school districts in the state. 
Analysis indicated that density of 
transported pupils in a given area was 
the most significant factor in deter- 
mining justifiable cost variations. Ala- 
bama, Florida, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Utah and West Virginia 
incorporate the density factor in the 
respective formulas used for distribut- 
ing transportation aid. 

Since 1920, various formulas such as 
a “flat rate per child” or a “flat rate 
per mile operated” have been used in 
Arkansas. Prior to the adoption of 
the density formula, the formula based 
on “pupil day miles” plus an allow- 
ance per approved transportation unit 
was in effect. Previous methods for 
distributing aid did not prove adequate 
in an expanding program. The use 
of “pupil day miles” encouraged the 
overloading of buses, excessive multi- 
ple routing, long hauls and inaccuracy 
in reporting and record keeping be- 


Table I—Calculation of Cumulative Percentages 
in a Frequency Distribution 


SINGLE PROGRAM 
DENSITY B. CUM. F. 


10 272 
264 
260 
255 
243 
234 
216 


CUM. % F. 


100.0 
97.0 
95.5 
93.7 
89.3 
86.0 

79.4 
192 70.5 
142 52.2 
71 26.1 
7 2.5 
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Total 272 


DUAL PROGRAM 
DENSITY F. CUM. F. 


10 141 
9 135 
131 
125 
118 


CUM. % F. 


100.0 
95.7 
92.9 
88.6 
83.6 
75.1 
62.4 
45.3 
23.2 

9.2 
7 


In Arkansas 272 districts operate a single transportation program, and 141 districts operate a dual 
transportation program. The frequency distribution based on density for dual programs runs slightly 
higher as indicated in red on Chart |. The black line on Chart | represents the frequency distribution 


based on density for single programs. 


cause of the bulk of the reporting pro- 
cedure. The “pupil day miles” for- 
mula based aid on the assumption that 
total average cost is in direct propor- 
tion to the distance operated. By com- 
parison of actual cases it was found 
that operating cost did not increase 
in direct proportion to the miles oper- 
ated upon annexation of area accom- 
panied by bus route extension. 

The two basic factors in the Ar- 
kansas density formula are density of 
population of transported children and 
an allowance for depreciation on ap- 
proved vehicles operated. A per pupil 
allowance is based on the density fac- 


tor, which is determined by dividing 
the average number of pupils trans- 
ported daily by the total area of the 
district in square miles. The density 
of population of transported pupils 
varies from a low of 1 per square 
mile to a high of 16 per square mile. 
A scatter diagram based on density 
and actual cost per pupil was plotted 
for each district. 

From the statewide compilation, the 
department established the average cost 
per child for a given density. The per 
pupil rates vary from $16 to $38, with 
the lower density districts receiving 
the higher rate. The allowance for de- 


preciation varies from $250 to $425 
per approved transportation unit, de- 
pending upon the capacity of the in- 
dividual unit. The Jepreciation scale, 
based on 10 years’ service, provides an 
amount of money that will approxi- 
mately equal the cost of replacing 
the vehicle. 


Chart 111—Density Chart Broken Cown in Tenths and 
Indicating Rate per Child for Single and Dual Programs 


SINGLE 
PRO- 
GRAM 


$17.80 
17.65 
17.50 
17.35 
17.21 
17.07 
16.93 
16.79 
16.65 
16.51 


$16.37 
16.23 
16.09 
16.00 
16.00 
16,00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 


DUAL 
PRO- 
GRAM 


$19.00 
18.87 
18.74 
18.61 
18.49 
18.37 
18.25 
18.13 
18.01 
17.89 


$17.77 
17.65 
17.53 
17.41 
17.29 
17.17 
17.05 
16.94 
16.83 
16.72 


$16.61 
16.50 
16.39 
16.28 
16.17 
16.06 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 


SINGLE 
PRO- 
GRAM 


$22.82 
22.63 
22.44 
22.25 
22.07 
21.89 
21.71 
21.53 
21.35 
21.17 


$21.00 
20.83 
20.66 
20.49 
20.32 
20.15 
19.98 
19.82 
19.66 
19.50 


$19.34 
19.18 
19.02 
18.86 
18.70 
18.55 
18.40 
18.25 
18.10 
17.95 


DUAL 
PRO- 
GRAM 


$23.42 
23.25 
23.08 
22.91 
22.75 
22.59 
22.43 
22.27 
22.11 
21.95 


$21.80 
21.65 
21.50 
21.35 
21.20 
21.05 
20.90 
20.76 
20.62 
20.48 


$20.34 
20.20 
20.06 
19.92 
19.78 
19.65 
19.52 
19.39 
19.26 
19.13 


SINGLE 
PRO- 
GRAM 


$38.00 
36.90 
35.85 
34.85 
33.90 
33.00 
32.15 
31.35 
30.60 
29.90 


$29.25 
28.65 
28.10 
27.60 
27.14 
26.72 
26.33 
25.97 
25.63 
25.31 


$25.01 
24.73 
24.47 
24.23 
24.01 
23.80 
23.60 
23.40 
23.20 
23.01 


DUAL 
PRO- 
GRAM DENSITY 


$38.00 4.0 
36.92 41 
35.89 4.2 
34.91 
33.98 
33.10 
32.27 
31.49 
30.76 
30.08 


$29.45 
28.87 
28.34 
27.86 
27.42 
27.02 
26.65 
26.31 
25.99 
25.69 


$25.41 
25.15 
24.91 
24.69 
24.49 
24.30 
24.12 
23.94 
23.76 
23.59 


DENSITY 


LESS OR DENSITY 





ELASTIC FEATURES 

Type of Program. Arkansas is one 
of the states that continues to operate 
a dual educational program for white 
and Negro students. School districts 
carry the dual program into the trans- 
portation system, which has a tendency 
to increase the total cost of operation. 
The per pupil allowances reflected in 
the density chart provide for the in- 
creased transportation cost in districts 
operating a dual program. 

Reorganization and Annexation. A 
supplemental transportation allowance 
is made for districts in which further 
reorganization is being effected. The 
supplemental allowance is computed 
by revising the original application for 
aid to include additional pupils, area 
and depreciation allowance on buses 
added. (Cont. on next page.) 
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Nonresident Transportation. Many 
of the districts in Arkansas do not 
have a sufficient number of children 
to maintain facilities for the minority 
race. These children are transported 
to a neighboring district on a non- 
resident basis. Consideration is given 
to individual factors involved. 

Room and Board. School districts 
may use state aid allowed for trans- 
portation of pupils on a nonresident 


basis for payment of room and board 
in lieu of transportation in cases in 
which such arrangements are econom- 
ically and educationally sound. 
Certain limitations are invoked in 
computing the aid for an individual 
district. The total transportation aid 
for an individual district cannot exceed 
an average of $2200 per bus operated 
or be less than $1500 per bus oper- 
ated, regardless of the amount provided 


THE SILENT GENERATION 


finds a spokesman 


I SHALL not separate this paper into 

two parts—"liking” and “improv- 
ing,’ because they are too closely as- 
sociated for me. I like school—the 
idea of education, learning, improving, 
discussing problems and events, fitting 
oneself to live and to learn. I do not 
like school in practice—with reserva- 
tions, of course. 

I believe that we are being trained, 
not educated. Young people are ex- 
pected to soak up learning, like 
sponges. We read a book, memorize 
required sections, repeat what we have 
learned, parrot-fashion, and are graded 
acording to the degree of perfection 
we attain. We learn other people's 
thoughts instead of developing our 
own, repeat dates and events and pas- 
sages instead of analyzing a situation 
and deciding why it happened and 
how it could have been prevented or 
improved. 

We have freedom of speech, but 
nothing original to say, freedom of the 
press, with nothing important enough 
to print, freedom from fear, without 
initiative and ability to prevent that 
which we should fear. We are develop- 
ing into a generation of followers. 

Ours has been called the “Silent 
Generation”; we accept and do not 
prevent, solve a problem only when a 
solution becomes imperative, fight for 
ideals only when they are lost. 

School is too easy. It is geared to the 
average student, often one who will 
not go on to college. There is no real 
competition, no seriousness, no desire 
to learn. Time is wasted by teachers 
as well as by students, who are so in- 
volved in extracurricular activities or 
so concerned with what will happen 
later that they defeat the purpose of 
school. If a student ever has ambitions 
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or a desire for knowledge, he is often 
defeated by the careless, happy-go- 
lucky attitude of fellow students who 
are content to “just get by.” 

The wrong emphasis is placed upon 
which assume undue im- 
portance. A headline in the school 
paper concerns the next basketball 
game, and the mid-semester honor roll 
takes second place. Athletes take class 
offices, win popularity contests, are 
idolized by other students. Honor stu- 
dents are smiled at rather indulgently, 
when they are noticed at all. 

Albert Schweitzer once said that this 
generation is “filled with contempt for 
learning.” If we are scornful of knowl- 
edge, perhaps there is a reason. In the 
world today public officials often have 
only a grade-school education, can 
barely speak English, have more knowl- 
edge of politics than government. Edu- 
cation assumes secondary importance 
in many fields. 

Our schools should take inventory 
and see where they are failing. Stu- 
dents have no individual initiative, no 
drive or push, no wish to start some- 
thing and carry it through to comple- 
tion. Let us give every student a 
chance. Let us not limit learning to a 
textbook; let us not depend upon out- 
dated methods in an age that is ahead 
of itself in other respects. Let us honor 
superior students more often instead 
of reserving recognition to the last 
week of the senior year. Most of all, 
let students and teachers alike regain 
their perspective and put “first things 
first.” 


activities, 


under the density formula. If total 
aid, as computed under the density 
formula, is in excess of or less than 
the “maximum” or “minimum” this 
limitation automatically applies. 

All units on which depreciation is 
allowed must meet Arkansas minimum 
standards and specifications for school 
bus construction and operation and 
must be assigned to a regular school 
bus route. This feature is included 
in the formula to encourage districts to 
operate an adequate fleet of buses for 
transportation service. The number 
of approved transportation units is 
certified by an annual inspection of 
school buses, which is conducted by 
the county school supervisor in co- 
operation with the state department of 
education. 

Future plans include the study of 
additional factors in the formula de- 
veloped for use in Arkansas. The 
over-all cost of transportation is af- 
fected by the time required to make 
individual runs, the topography, the 
climatic conditions, the shape of dis- 
tricts, the geographical location of 
schools within districts, the qualifica- 
tions of drivers, the shop and main- 
tenance facilities, the variation; in 
traffic, and the condition of roads. The 
measure of these factors is of a sub- 
jective nature and is, therefore, difficult 
to embody in an objective formula. 
Consideration of additional factors will 
depend on further study and analysis. 

The state department of education 
consistently seeks to develop policies 
through continual consultation with 
local school authorities. In keeping 
with this procedure, an advisory com- 
mittee composed of school superin- 
tendents, county school supervisors, and 
local supervisors of school transporta- 
tion has been appointed to provide 
counsel and advice. 

The Arkansas density formula was 
adopted in July 1951, and state aid 
for school transportation was allocated 
on this basis. The formula provides 
an adequate prediction of transporta- 
tion cost by objective measures, re- 
quires brief reports that can be veri- 
fied, promotes cooperation between 
districts, and encourages a more near- 
ly balanced utility of the fleet. The 
formula does not penalize districts in 
which efficient and economical wing 
schools can be maintained, but it does 
discourage excessively long hauls and 
multiple routing. 

The new formula has been accepted 
with the general approval of school 
administrators throughout the state. 
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BEGINNING TEACHER 


speaks her mind about her job 


N AN endeavor to answer the ques- 

tion, “How Well Do Young Teach- 
ers Like Their Jobs?,” all our teachers 
who have had up to three years’ ex- 
perience were asked to express their 
opinions on: (1) the things they like 
about their jobs, (2) the things they 
dislike about their jobs, and (3) 
things that could be done to make 
them like their jobs better. 

It was made clear to the young 
teachers that signatures were not nec- 
essary and there were no direct or 
personal implications in the query. 
Thirty-five elementary and 30 second- 
ary school teachers replied. Replies 
were placed on the principal's desk and 
forwarded to the central office. 


WELCOME COOPERATIVE ATTITUDE 

In their answers to the first ques- 
tion, the greatest number of favorable 
statements pertain to the friendly and 
cooperative attitude of faculty mem- 
bers. There is a general feeling among 
the teachers that they have been well 
received by their associates, and they 
feel free to ask for guidance and assist- 
ance in matters that perturb them 
as well as in routine matters with 
which they are unfamiliar. 

The young teachers make a similar 
response concerning the cooperation 
and support of the administration. 
Some are frankly surprised to find 
agreement between the philosophy of 
the school as expressed by adminis- 
trators and the general philosophy that 
they develop during their period of 
preparation. They also like the “com- 
mon-sense point of view” of the ad- 
ministrators when advice is sought. 

A third reaction, reflected in ap- 
proximately half of the responses, per- 
tains to the freedom granted to rela- 
tively inexperienced teachers in the 
selection and preparation of curricular 
materials. Although a few teachers 
later mention a desire for a clearer 
statement of objectives on grade lev- 
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els, and one or two teachers request 
specific course outlines as a guide, 
there still seems to be a feeling of 
satisfaction in their freedom to choose 
materials related to the outline they 
seek to follow. 

Next in importance is the friendly 
and cooperative attitude of parents. 
Although a few teachers feel that some 
parents are oversolicitous, there is 
agreement on the one fact that parents 
respond promptly to invitations for 
conferences and are eager to cooperate 
in every way possible to improve the 
educational growth of their children. 
This may be the result of a program 
to encourage such conferences that has 
been in effect for a number of years, 
in spite of the fact that a remnant 
of the old report card still exists and 
formal reports are sent home twice 
during each semester. 

A number of teachers are impressed 
by the ability of the children in their 
classrooms and the evidence of a fairly 
rich cultural inheritance through the 
home, community and other local 
agencies. Such children are delightful 
to have in class and make a real con- 
tribution toward the enjoyment of 
teaching. 


THEY FEEL A CHALLENGE 

Several teachers emphasize the chal- 
lenge that they sense in the responsi- 
bility of preparing capable and alert 
children to meet the complexities of 
the modern world. Some teachers are 
concerned about their own adequacy 
to meet this challenge. They infer 
that a constant in-service training pro- 
gram will be necessary if teachers are 
to continue to grow in their own 
competency to meet this challenge. 

The importance teachers give to 
adequate physical facilities indicates 
that salaries are not solely responsible 
for enjoyment in teaching. Many ref- 
erences to the self-contained classroom, 
which is spacious and contains all the 


"of education at 


facilities necessary for carrying out the 
instructional program, are made. 
Also pleasing to the young teachers 
is the provision of adequate teaching 
materials and supplies at the time they 
are needed in the instructional pro- 
gram. 

Other factors mentioned by three 
teachers or fewer are: (1) the co- 
operation received from the post office, 
fire department, community house, 
library and other agencies in projects 
requiring pupil visitation; (2) the 
welcome extended to them in the 
community as a whole; (3) the pleas- 
ant experiences through parent-teacher 
associations; (4) the enjoyment of 
new blond furniture in classrooms, 
which are painted in light, cheerful 
colors, and (5) the availability of in- 
service courses provided by the board 
no expense to the 
teacher. 


DISAPPOINTMENTS 

The second question pertains to 
the dislikes of teachers in their begin- 
ning assignments. The greatest dis- 
appointment, as reflected in the fre- 
quency with which it is mentioned, 
is the fact that most of the courses 
studied in the preparatory institution 
are too theoretical. Difficulty is being 
experienced in translating theory into 
practice. Teachers are unable to cope 
with many of the practical situations 
they face early in their teaching careers. 

Several suggestions are made to 
improve this situation. Many teachers 
feel that their cadet teaching experi- 
ence was especially valuable. It was 
most valuable when they had been 
sent out into the field for six weeks 
of teaching experience under careful 
supervision. 


CAMPUS SCHOOLS UNREALISTIC 

The feeling is general that labora- 
tory schools (campus schools) are fre- 
quently not comparable to public 
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classroom situations. The classes may 
be small, the method is too frequently 
abstract or theoretical, there is less 


opportunity to assume full control of 


the situation, and the teachers in 
charge may be impractical in their 
suggestions as to methods of dealing 
with problems that arise. There has 
been no endeavor to generalize from 
this observation, and it is recognized 
that campus schools vary greatly in 
this respect. 

An interesting point mentioned by 
a few teachers pertains to methods 
courses. It is recognized that some 
methods courses are necessary before 
the cadet teaching assignment is given. 
These beginning teachers point out 
the need for more methods courses 
which may be simultaneous with cadet 
teaching or which follow cadet teach- 
ing. It seems evident that methods 
courses are more meaningful after 
teachers have a body of classroom ex- 
periences of their own. This results 
in a deeper appreciation of the ma- 
terials presented in the methods course. 
It also reemphasizes the need for 
making all professional courses more 
meaningful by relating theory and 
practice closely. 


TOO MANY MEETINGS 


The next suggestion pertains to the 
planning of meetings. There is a feeling 
that building meetings are scheduled 
too frequently, should be scheduled 
oftener on the basis of grade level so 
teachers can discuss common problems 
faced- in their immediate situation, 
and should be free of instructions and 
factual information that could easily 
be disseminated by bulletin. Although 
the teachers agree that there are too 
many meetings, at the same time, they 
are ready to approve all important and 
well planned meetings which aid 
teachers in doing more effective work 
in their classrooms. 

Closely related to this second ques- 
tion, in terms of frequency, is the 
reaction of beginning teachers to meet- 
ings planned early in the year for the 
purpose of orienting beginning teach- 
ers to their jobs. The materials pre- 
sented in many of these meetings are 
valid materials but they come too late, 
some of the teachers report. In the 
interim the teacher has had to find 
this material for herself to meet the 
immediate demands of her job. The 
teachers suggest that a longer period 
be set up for the preschool conferences 
so that child accounting records, school 
policies, special services (such as the 


visiting teacher, nurse, speech cor- 
rectionist), reporting practices, and 
other facts geared to the need of 
beginning teachers can be presented 
prior to the opening of school. This 
is evidence in favor of the preschool 
conference. 


CLASSES TOO LARGE 

Many teachers complain about the 
size of classes. The general feeling is 
that the enjoyment of teaching di- 
minishes as classes exceed 25 in num- 
ber. 

The realization of the fact that 
they do not have time to give indi- 
vidual attention to the child is frus- 
trating. Frequently it is impossible 
for the teacher to be sure that each 
child is receiving experiences that are 
a challenge to him in terms of his 
potential ability and background of 
experience. 

Teachers seem to resent many of the 
things that fall in the category of 
chores. Many of the clerical chores 
consume an excessive amount of time, 
and beginning teachers need to be 
shown that all information collected 
and recorded has future use and value. 
Even then it is insinuated by many 
that a number of the clerical responsi- 
bilities should be assumed by clerks 
so that teachers can spend more time 
on professional problems. It would 
give more status to education as a 
profession if teachers could be re- 
lieved of responsibilities that are 
purely clerical. 


NEED REST AT NOON 

The same reaction is expressed to- 
ward lunchroom duties. Teachers refer 
to this as a routine chore that makes 
a serious inroad upon their energies. 
If they could be free from this noon 
responsibility, and if they could have 
a period away from responsibilities 
and relax, they strongly feel they could 
return to the classroom in the after- 
noon refreshed and much more efficient 
in their work. Otherwise, the day be- 
comes long, they become weary and 
irritable, the children become restless 
and impatient, and the entire atmos- 
phere of the classroom is less con- 
ducive to learning. 

In the study, not a single teacher 
complains about the present salary 
earned, but a number of teachers ex- 
press concern over their economic 
future. One can scarcely interpret 
this as a lack of interest in present 
salaries paid. Teachers are quite con- 
cerned with the problems of inflation, 


purchasing power of the dollar, pen- 
sion plans, insurance programs, invest- 
ments in real property as‘well as in 
stocks and bonds, and all other factors 
affecting economic security. The im- 
plication of this feeling on the part 
of teachers extends far beyond the 
realm of personal affairs. If teachers 
seriously feel these basic concerns, 
what are they going to teach the 
children regarding the economic poli- 
cies of our day as a basic preparation 
for their economic security for to- 
morrow? This affects school savings, 
the purchase of government stamps 
and bonds, and attitudes toward pri- 
vate enterprise, social security, and a 
multitude of economic problems. 

The third question pertains to sug- 
gestions by beginning teachers that 
would make their job more enjoyable 
and satisfying. Although most of the 
replies received pertain to the first 
two questions, there are some sug- 
gestions given in teachers’ replies to 
the third question. 


SPECIALISTS REALLY HELP 


There seems to be a definite ap- 
preciation on the part of beginning 
teachers of the services of the speech 
correctionists, nurse, and helping teach- 
ers in special fields, such as reading, 
art, music and physical education. 
Most teachers believe that additional 
staff members are needed in these areas. 
This special help in areas requiring 
special preparation is basic to success- 
ful teaching. By a diagnosis of the 
individual case, suggestions can be 
made to the teacher for effective treat- 
ment in the classroom. Beginning 
teachers do not ask to be relieved of 
these children. They do seek help 
from specialists in the field as to what 
can be done to aid these children in 
overcoming these blocks in the path- 
way of learning. 

Mention is made by a number of 
elementary teachers of the need for 
more objective materials that would 
aid in instruction. Particularly is 
this true in the teaching of arithmetic 
where concrete number experiences 
are important. 

This study in no way purports to 
be a statistical or objective study of 
the problems listed. It does provide 
for a medium of exchange between 
beginning teachers and staff and ad- 
ministrative personnel, and this should 
result in an appreciation of certain 
areas where an attempt can be made to 
improve the learning process. It is 
presented with that thought in mind. 
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get Beauty and Economy, too! 


Efficiency of highest order, to meet the most rigid standards of performance 
... economy in installation cost and operational expense, to stay within 
modest budgets . . . beauty of styling and material, to please the eye . . . all 
these are yours in Leader’s NEW VARSITY fixtures. Don’t be satisfied with less! 
The strong downward distribution of light, combined with proper shielding, 
makes these fixtures the ideal choice for classrooms, offices, libraries . . . 
wherever “close seeing” is a constant requirement. 





SPECIFICATIONS 

Channel and end caps of steel, finished in white 
baked enamel. Translucent plastic side panels 
and free-swinging plastic louver which provides 
40° x 40° shielding. For two, three or four 40- 
watt lamps, or Slimline lamps in 72” or 96" 
length. Precision engineered throughout for su- 
perb efficiency. 


Sold and installed by better elec- 


4 Vy Vi_ trical wholesalers and contractors 
, Anwicas Na Lighting Equipment Mensfactan 


LEADER ELECTRIC COMPANY © 3500 North Kedzie Avenue © Chicago 18, Illinois 
Leader Electric—Western: 800 One Hundredth Avenue, Oakland 3, California 
Campbell-leader, Lid.: Brantford, Ontario © Canada 
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Audio-Visual Aids 


A-V helps both school and community 


TO SEE THEMSELVES 


SEERLEY REID 
Chief, Visual Education Service 
U.S. Office of Education 


OW do you convince your com- 
munity of the 
school buildings? Of the equally im- 
portant need for curricular improve- 


need for new 


ments? How do you give teachers the 
chance methods and ma- 
terials and thus improve their teaching 
practices? How do 
community and public relations? In 
brief, how do you improve education 
in the United States? 


to use new 


you improve 


Many answers can be given to these 
questions, from the increase of teach- 
ers’ salaries to the purchase of specific 
‘medicine-man cures” for education's 
ills. One of the answers—a middle-of- 
the-road solution—is through the use 
of audio-visual methods in teaching, 
in school administration, in public 
relations. This practicality of audio- 
(and materials, of 


visual methods 
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course) was, it seems to me, the key- 
note of 1952 conference of the 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion of the N.E.A. held in Boston in 
February. 

At the first general session, for ex- 
ample, Harold C. Hand, professor of 
education, University of Illinois, de- 
scribed the studies being conducted in 
Illinois of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of schools in specific commu- 
nities, pointed out glaring differences 
and inequalities between different 
communities, and emphasized again 
and again that each community must 
see its own picture. Furthermore such 
a picture, if action is to be taken, must 
be seen and understood by all the citi- 
zens of the community—the facts 
about drop-outs, hidden student costs, 
this process of 


the 


discrimination. In 


M. Ashraf, school inspector for the 
Northwest Frontier Province, Pakistan, 
is registered for N.E.A. conference on 
audio-visual instruction in Boston re- 
cently. (Right) Nils Hokanson, and (left) 
Sixten Thurslund, both of Sweden. 
Mr. Ashraf and Mr. Hokanson spoke 
on the topic “As Others See Us." 


bringing school and community to- 
gether, Dr. Hand stressed the need 
for audio-visual materials that could 
be used: 

1. To show in a convincing way 
how and why the community stands 
to benefit if all youths attend and 
graduate from secondary school. 

2. To give the facts of the school’s 
“building power.” 

3. To identify, illustrate and drama- 
tize the principal reasons why pupils 
drop out of school. 

4. To call attention to practical 
ways in which a school can find out 
the extent to which each of the vari- 
ous causes of drop-outs from school 
may be traced to local conditions. 

At another meeting, Robert Louis 
Shayon, radio-television writer and 
critic, described an experiment in 
Iowa, financed by the Ford Founda- 
tion, whereby average citizens in small 
communities discussed, on television 
programs of WOI-TV, the schools in 
their own communities, generated 
similar interest in other communities 
throughout the state, caused wide- 
spread attention to be given to edu- 
cation in other media and by the 
general public, and led to positive 
legislative action. 

“This could not have been done,” 
said Mr. Shayon, “by any ocher me- 
dium in so short a time and is one 
example of how TV can contribute 
to an educational program.” 


RELATION TO CURRICULUM 

The close relationship between the 
learning process, curricular practices, 
and audio-visual methods was stressed 
by Paul W. Witt, associate professor 
of education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

“While I know,” commented Dr. 
Witt, who is also president of 
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RCA projector 






AT A RECENT TRADE SHOW, 473 persons 
stepped up and tried their hand at 
threading this new RCA 16mm sound 
projector. 





@ Some threaded it in only 7 seconds. 

@ Many threaded it in less than 20 seconds. 

@ Most of them threaded it in less than 30 
seconds. 

Think of it! Hundreds of people actu- 

ally threaded this RCA projector in 

less than 30 seconds! No wonder it’s 

called ‘“Thread-Easy.” IT’S THE EASIEST 

THREADING PROJECTOR EVER BUILT! 


“Thread-Easy” simplifies 
your teaching or selling job 


“Thread-Easy” leaves your mind free for 
teaching or selling. It’s so simple. Entire film- 
threading path is wide open, easy to get at. 
So easy you can actually thread it while 
you're lecturing .. . thread it in the dark... 


Now...473 tests prove | : : 


thread it with one hand. Youngsters can 
thread it. It's just downright easy to thread! 
This projector helps you 
3 other ways, too 
It's easy to set up. Actual time tests prove 
you can unpack it and put picture and sound 
on the screen in only 2 minutes. 

It's easy to pack up. Time tests prove you 
can button it up ready to travel in only 3 
minutes. 

And it’s easy to carry. Junior model weighs 
only 3314 pounds. Women like its rounded 
corners, proper balance. Doesn’t bump your 
leg as you walk. 

The RCA “’400” is built to assure 
uninterrupted shows 
You can forget about those awful last-minute 
failures. It’s designed for the hard knocks of 
school and commercial use. 

You can change a projection lamp in /ess 
than 45 seconds. 

You can replace an exciter lamp in /ess 
than 20 seconds. 





RCA ‘'400" Junior 
“Thread-Easy.”’ Hand- 
some blue-green spatter 
finish. Weighs 33'2 Ibs. 
7-watt amplifier, 8-inch 
speaker. For classrooms, 
small auditoriums. 





RCA 400” Senior “Thread-Easy.” A truly 
de luxe, two-case projector. Its 10-watt 
amplifier and 10-inch speaker make it idea! 
for larger rooms, auditoriums, road shows. 
Projector case weighs 36% Ibs. Speaker 
case weighs 26 Ibs. Projector finish is a 
handsome blue-green spatter effect. 


%& 


MICROPHONES 
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VISUAL PRODUCTS 
RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN. N.J. 
In Canade: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 


I'm interested in 





Here’s how 473 people were timed while threading the RCA sound 
projector. Most of them threaded it in less than 30 seconds, 


Other RCA accessories for your audio-visual shows 


BAFFLE 
SPEAKERS 


FREE BROCHURE ... MAIL COUPON—NOW! 
a SR 


Visual Products, Dept. 80E 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 
Without obligation, please send me full story on new 
“Thread-Easy’"”» RCA 400” 16mm sound projector. 


([ Junior model for classrooms, small auditoriums 
(© Senior model for larger auditoriums 
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This projector lets you recover a lost film 
loop without stopping the show. 

Want to rewind fast? This machine re- 
winds a 10-minute film in 66 seconds without 
shifting belts, pulleys, or reels. 

Need a quiet projector? This one purrs 
along with 58.5 decibels operating noise . . . P 
quieter than other projectors by actual db 
meter tests. 



















Before you buy any projector at any 
price, make this simple comparison 


Compare this new RCA sound projector 
with any other |6mm projector at any 
price. Try threading the RCA. Time 
yourself. Now try threading any other 
l6mm projector. See what we mean? 
Like hundreds of others, you'll readily 
see that the RCA “Thread-Easy” is defi- 
nitely the EASIEST THREADING PRO- 
JECTOR EVER BUILT. 


Just try it and see for yourself! 
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CD Please arrange actual demonstration 








D.A.V.L, “that audio-visual specialists 
never really believed that audio-visual 
materials were a panacea for all edu- 
cational ills, nor did they really accept 
the idea that they were the chief med- 
icine men, I think it is still too often 
true that we start with the film, re- 
cording or television program rather 
than with the pupil and his interests.” 

The relationship between curric- 
ulum and instructional materials 
(including audio-visual aids) was em- 
phasized again and again in the 
general meetings and work study 
groups at the D.A.V.I. conference . . . 
and was, in fact, the basic reason for 
the scheduling of the 1952 conference 
immediately preceding the A.S.C.D. 
meetings in Boston. Many A.S.C.D. 
members attended the meetings and 
many D.A.V.I. members stayed over 
for the A.S.C.D. meetings. To me, such 
a joining of the curricular and the in- 
structional materials groups is healthy 
and sensible. 


INFORMATION, PUBLIC RELATIONS 
In addition to the importance at- 
tached to audio-visual materials by 
Dr. Hand and Mr. Shayon, particu- 
larly in the field of school administra- 
tion, conferees were reminded of the 
value of audio-visual methods in con- 


veying information by John M. Begg, 
director of the Private Enterprise Cor- 
poration, International Information 
Administration, who described the 
use of radio and films in the “cam- 
paign of truth” programs of the U. S. 
Department of State, and by Edgar 
Dale, professor of education, Ohio 
State University, who emphasized the 
importance, in our democracy, of hav- 
ing “consensus of the governed” and 
the necessity of using audio-visual 
methods in achieving such consensus. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 

Two of the 15 study groups in 
action planning sessions directed 
themselves to teacher education and 
certification. One of these groups, 
after study and discussion, recom- 
mended: (1) the inclusion of a course 
in audio-visual methods, or equivalent 
experience, in the requirements for 
teacher certification, and (2) wide- 
spread programs of preservice and in- 
service training in the use of audio- 
visual aids in teaching. 

The other group concerned itself 
with the professional education of 
audio-visual directors in school  sys- 
tems and recommended that D.A.V.L, 
in cooperation with appropriate state 
organizations, work toward the estab- 


John Begg, State Department, speaks on "Making Communication Effective 
in Our World Campaign of Truth" at the Boston conference, N.E.A. 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction. He showed anti-American Rus- 


sian films, played recordings of the Russian efforts to 


"jam" the "Voice 


of America," and described our counter tactics. Paul Smith, director of 
the International Programs, U. S. Office of Education, was the chairman. 
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lishment of certification requirements 
for such audio-visual directors. 

Fifteen action planning groups met 
at the D.A.V.I. conference—on adult 
education, archival records, buildings 
and equipment, city programs, college 
and university programs, county and 
rural programs, instructional materials, 
production of audio-visual materials, 
professional education, radio and _re- 
cordings, relationships between edu- 
cation and the audio-visual industry, 
research, state programs, teacher edu- 
cation, and television. 


OTHER SIGNIFICANT RESULTS 


One of these groups—on buildings 
and equipment—carried forward the 
project begun a year ago and stimu- 
lated by a November 1951 conference 
at New York University (reported in 
The NATION’s SCHOOLS, January 
1952) by agreeing to produce a film- 
strip incorporating recommended per- 
formance standards. 

A group discussing state programs 
recommended the establishment of a 
division of audio-visual education in 
each state department of education, to- 
gether with firm financial support for 
a statewide program involving “pre- 
and in-service education of teachers 
in the use of audio-visual materials, 
effective distribution throughout the 
state of audio-visual materials, and 
provision for local organization and 
leadership.” 

These are a few general and specific 
observations about the 1952 confer- 
ence of audio-visual educators. It is 
a significant trend that the number 
of registrants was double that of 1951, 
but it is even more significant that 
the 1952 meetings were devoted to 
and focused upon the use of audio- 
visual materials and methods in school 
administration, curriculum develop- 
ment, teacher training, and other as- 
pects of the educational process—not 
merely to the advancement of audio- 
visual education but to the improve- 
ment of the total educational program. 

The only officers whose election was 
announced at the meeting are three 
new members of the board of direc- 
tors. All other officers hold over until 
next year. The new members of the 
board are: Francis W. Noel, chief of 
the bureau of audio-visual education, 
California State Department of Edu- 
cation; A. J. Foy Cross, director fot 
field service, New York University, 
School of Education, and Carlton W. 
H. Erickson, director of audio-visual 
aids center, University of Connecticut. 
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FREE 
ALBUM CHARTS 


SCHOOL 
ANNUALS 
$19 per copy 


gay NATIONAL 
im ©6SCHOOL 
STUDIOS 


offers MORE 
Free Services 


THAN ALL OTHER 
COMPANIES COMBINED 


With our individual student photographic 
service — available to 
every student in your 
school at lowest prices 
anywhere—your school 
receives—at no cost 
—any or all of the 
valuable school 
aids shown at 
the left. 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON NOW 


NO OBLIGATION! 


NATIONAL SCHOOL STUDIOS, Inc. 
723 South Seventh Street 
| Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


(C0 Have your local representative call on us. 
(Local representative in every State) 


(C0 Send us more information. 


Your students prepare annual on our special 


layout sheets. We reproduce typewritten copy 
and photos. Price is for 16 pages plus covers, 
minimum of 135 copies. Available only with our 


picture service. 
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The School Lunch 


LUNCHROOM FACILITIES 


in a large city school system 


MARY M. GRIFFIN 


Supervisor of Home Economics in Charge of Cafeterias 
Newark, N. J. 


des basic consideration in plan- 
ning equipment to meet educa- 
tional needs in elementary schools is 
the provision for the preparation and 
service of meals that meet the nutri- 
tional needs of the child. In addition, 
we must meet psychological needs as 
well and appeal to him with familiar 
food attractively served in pleasant 
surroundings. 

In our situation, we serve only type 
A meals with no choice but with a 
great deal of variety in menu patterns, 
such as milk, soup, sandwich, salad, 
dessert; or milk, meat, two vegetabies, 
hot bread, dessert; or milk, casserole 
dish, vegetable or salad, bread and 
burter, dessert. We are concerned with 
teaching children in a cosmopolitan 
city to eat typical American foods. 
We find it difficule to get children 
of certain nationalities to accept such 
foods as eggs, raw apples or oranges. 

The elementary school teachers re 
ceive the same meal as the children, 
with a choice of beverage. Thus our 


-“ 





equipment must be chosen so that we 
can accomplish this objective with the 
minimum of labor and cost. 

Our first responsibility is to keep 
the board of education acquainted 
with the need for adequate facilities, 
as it budgets for the standard of serv- 
ice it wishes and must set up pur- 
chasing and maintenance procedures. 
It also is the responsibility of the 
cafeteria department to cooperate with 
the supply and maintenance division 
and to keep it informed of our needs. 

We find it is often necessary to 
compromise for budgetary reasons. 
Shall it be a stainless steel dish- 
machine table or fully tiled walls? 
The compromise is 6 feet of tiled 
walls and the table item left intact. 
In very old buildings, the type of 
construction and the location of 
plumbing facilities often limit the ar- 
rangement. For each installation, our 
department is requested to submit a 
list of equipment to the architect 
with the specifications desired. 


se 


Standardization of equipment as to type and model makes for 


ease in training personnel and shifting the workers from unit to unit. 
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Conducted by Mary deGarmo Bryan 


In our buildings an assistant super- 
intendent of schools, the director of 
cafeterias and the principal determiae 
the space that may be allocated for 
cafeteria use, The principal estimates 
the number to be fed and the number 
of lunch periods ,he can arrange. 
With frequent changes of personnel 
and often a three-year lapse of time 
between initial planning and opening 
date, we find this not too accurate a 
way of determining needs. An im- 
portant factor is enthusiasm for the 
school lunch program on the part of 
the administrator. 

In a large city school system, equip- 
ment may be moved from one school 
to another as the organization of 
schools changes. Then, too, many of 
our new units are in very old build- 
ings, and the equipment will outlive 
the location it is now placed in. This 
is the reason why we do not build-in 
counters or refrigerators. In the plan- 
ning stage now is a new location for 
a high school cafeteria that will in- 
volve moving $10,000 worth of equip- 
ment purchased within the last three 
or four years. 


HEALTH LAWS A FACTOR 


Local health laws influence the type 
of equipment purchased. In old build- 
ings it is cheaper to install electrically 
heated hot tables than to install vents 
to the roof and direct outlets to sewer- 
age which the law requires if the 
water bath type is used. 

Our counters are fabricated of stain- 
less steel with colored front panels 
and are of standard height. Children 
in the primary grades can manage 
their trays with no difficulty. We use 
movable tray stands, 24 inches high, 
which are large enough to hold two 
stacks of trays. Counters are provided 
with six removable stainless steel 
cylinders to hold silverware in a ver- 
tical position. 

For our type of service four 12 by 
20 inch heating wells are sufficient 
if there is a removable panel with two 
814 inch cut-outs for inserts for 
gravies and soups. Such standardiza- 
tion enables us to keep small equip- 
ment needs at a minimum. We also 
standardize recipes to fit 12 by 20 
inch and 12 by 10 inch counter pans. 
Lengths of counters vary from 14 to 
18 feet depending on space available. 
The height and weight of equipment 


From a paper presented at the conven- 
tion of the American School Food Service 
Association, New York City, Nov. 12, 1951. 
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TWA—Trans World Airlines 
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JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1952 
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Meals served on the wing demand the utmost 
skill and care in preparation and timing. No 
wonder the air lines consistently choose Sexton 
foods . . . as do most who serve the public. 
A meal sparked with a side dish of Sexton 
relishes, pickles, and olives. soars above mere 
mediocrity. Their superior flavor and pi- 
quancy reveal the painstaking care with which 
they are selected and sweetened in our Sun- 
shine Kitchens. using only the finest of ingre- 
dients. In the air or on the ground you can 
serve no better. 














are basic factors when an organization 
employs only women. We find a 
three-deck oven is used to capacity 
while in a four-deck oven the top 
section is often unused because of its 
height. In units serving up to 300 
we can, with careful planning, man- 
age well with one closed top range 
unit and one three-deck oven. 

Bun racks are used to store small 
equipment as well as to convey des- 
serts and the bread and butter sand- 
wich trays that are set up. 

We endeavor to standardize equip- 


Short cut for boys 


ment as to type and model because 
it makes for ease in training person- 
nel. 

Mixers with 12 to 20 quart bowls 
are adequate for our elementary 
school units. We use electric slicing 
machines with 10 inch capacity. One 
dishmachine of the basket rack type 
with prerinse units, wash tanks and 
rinse line thermometer is used. Stain- 
less steel tables for soiled and clean 
dishes also serve for preparation 
tables for setting up desserts and for 
making sandwiches. This decreases 


that's tough on books... 


Boys usually don't stop to think about their 
books—throw them around carelessly .. . 
rub them against rough, damp surfaces . . . 
handle them with dirty, sticky fingers. 
That's why many schools have books bound 
in Du Pont “Fabrikoid’’* and “‘PX’’* Cloth 
—the sturdy bindings that can take rough 
handling and still look fresh-as-new. 

These hard-to-wear-out bindings resist 
scuffing and scratching, are water- and 
grease-resistant, clean easily with a damp 
cloth. 

Ask your supplier to show you books 
bound in Du Pont “‘Fabrikoid” and “PX” 
Cloth—the strong, economical bindings for 
all your textbooks, library and reference 
books. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


(Inc.), Fabrics Div., Empire State Bldg., 
New York 1, New York. 


*“Babrikoid” and “PX” are Du Pont’s registered | 
trade marks for its pyroxylin-coated bookbinding 
material and pyroxylin-impregnated book cloth re- 


"DU PONT 
FABRIKOID' and PX° CLOTH 


206. us pat. OFF 


080% Anniversary 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
eee THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


the number of the worktables needed. 

We have as yet not convinced the 
architect that he shall specify stain- 
less steel legs on equipment or terrazzo 
or tile floors. On the credit side, 
though, we have been able to get into 
the specifications tile walls, equip- 
ment placed from 12 to 18 inches 
from the wall, and the latest type of 
lighting. 

One bottleneck we have encountered 
is the after-meal slowdown when chil- 
dren break down their trays. At 
present, we are experimenting with a 
new piece of equipment with the hope 
that it will hasten this procedure. For 
want of a better name, it is called a 
movable “refuse truck.” It is fabri- 
cated of stainless steel with two dolly 
tracks underneath it; these hold refuse 
cans for paper and garbage. The 
children move along each of the two 
sides, deposit silver in trays (as sil- 
ver loss is a problem), then plate 
waste, then paper. From there they 
form in one line to leave tray with 
dishes at the dishmachine window. 


SEPARATE DINING ROOMS 

We recommend that dining rooms 
be separated from the preparation and 
serving unit so that they may be used 
other than at mealtime. Attractive 
colors are chosen for the walls by 
the principal and art teacher, and cork 
linoleum flooring is specified. Tables 
with laminated plastic tops are most 
desirable in lengths of 6 or 8 feet, 
2 feet wide, and from 26 to 29 inches 
high. These sizes give us maximum 
use of floor space. Chairs of steel 
tubing with wooden backs and seats 
are desirable and attractive. Whenever 
possible, we recommend using sev- 
eral rooms of classroom size rather 
than one large room for the dining 
room. This calls for more teacher 
supervision, but a smaller range of 
age groups can eat together, which 
is desirable for teaching courtesies 
and better eating habits. 

Handwashing facilities are always 
specified but, owing to space limita- 
tions, cannot always be provided. 

Just feeding any group to satisfy 
hunger would be dull and uninterest- 
ing whether it is in camp, industry 
or hospital; so it is in feeding school 
children and personnel. It is our 
responsibility to make the school lunch 
a part of the total educational pro- 
gram to enrich the child’s personal 
living. Choosing equipment with 
such an objective makes that task 
interesting and challenging. 
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Cooking up more than food... 


Actually, this family is doing homework...a gay and memorable lesson 
in nutrition, translated into everyday terms of “‘what’s for dinner.” 


Each part of the meal gives Mother and Dad the chance to strengthen 
and dramatize the nutrition lessons learned at school. For example, 
baking the rolls and preparing the fruit salad stimulate talk about the 
basic food groups and ways of serving foods attractively. It’s a worth- 
while experience in family living—one that will pay off in good eating 
habits all through the children’s lifetimes. 

You're interested? Then please consider our health and _ nutrition 
program as a /wo-way project. 

Here at school, we teach the basic rules of good health and food 
selection to every boy and girl. At home, you encourage your child 
to apply these rules in an atmosphere of everyday experiences and 
actually work along with him. 

One more important thing... we invite you to send us com- 
ments and suggestions that will help us coordinate our work 
with yours. By working together... by the continual 
exchange of ideas, we can greatly increase the effective- 
ness of this health and nutrition training. 


TEACHERS: Reprints of this Memo to Mother and Dad are available for you to send 
home with your pupils. Write for as many as you require; address Education Section, 
Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Other ways parents can help in 
a health and nutrition program: 


e Let children assist in food shopping 
and meal planning 


e Plan and maintain an “all-family” 


garden 


e Encourage children to plan and pre- 
pare birthday and other “special 
occasion” meals 

e Encourage wise food selection when 
eating out 
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Maintenance 
Operation 
Supplies 


Special factors that will aid in 


PURCHASING EQUIPMENT 


This article continues a discussion WILLIAM C. DAVINI chair is to be all steel except for re- 








of specifications for the purchase of 
supplies and equipment. Last month 
we advocated that school districts 
determine their own specifications 
within a range that allows for consid- 
eration of better items in the open 
market today. We suggested policies 
and procedures for involving the po- 
tential users of such items in the 
setting up of specifications. These con- 
ditions were applied to the purchase 
of a coupled desk and chair. 

This month's article is concerned 
with other factors in setting up spect- 
fications; describes a protective clause 
so that purchase of the lowest priced 
item is not mandatory, and shows hou 
to meet the need for diversification in 
the purchase of special supplies. 

* * 
law ADDITION to general charac- 
teristics, such as appearance and 
operation, often special factors must 
be considered in setting up specifica- 
tions for the purchase of articles. As 


Assistant Superintendent for Business Affairs 
Paul 

an illustration, let us talk about the 
folding chair. With this particular 
item there are several considerations, 
viz., is it to be wood or is it to be 
a combination of steel and wood? In 
our case, we prefer all steel because 
we feel that this type is safer and more 
durable. Accordingly, we set up the 
following specifications: 

The unit shall consist of welded 
seam or drawn seamless tubular steel 
frame; steel seat approximately 151 
by 1514 inches, and steel back, de- 
signed to fold to a size approximately 
36 inches high, 18 inches wide and 
214 inches thick. The unit is to be of 
attractive design, free from objection- 
able projections or irregularities, and 
of first-class workmanship, with par- 
ticular reference to smooth rounding 
of corners, smoothness of edges, welds 
and joints, and freedom from scratch- 
ing, tearing or pinching hazards. The 


A board of education member, a director of secondary education, and a 
superintendent make up advisory committee to assist purchasing agent. 


placeable rubber shoes, the frame of 
20 gauge tubing with front legs re- 
inforced at seat hinge, the stretchers 
on front and rear legs of steel rods 
of approximately 312 inches round, 
securely anchored into the legs. The 
chair panel is to be inserted and 
welded into tubing. The seat and back 
must conform to body contours. The 
seat is to be reinforced at hinges. Back 
legs are to be attached to the frame 
with durable hinges. The chair should 
fold easily and quietly. We also 
specify a beige enamel finish. 

In cases similar to our own, when 
the board-of education's purchases are 
made through the city’s central pur- 
chasing agent or when board policy 
requires and stipulates that purchases 
are to be made on sealed formal bids 
to the lowest responsible bidder, it 
is necessary and to the advantage of 
all concerned to have a qualifying 
statement that will allow for the pur- 
chase of articles when the lowest 
priced article, for any good reason, is 
not the most satisfactory. A phrase 
that can be incorporated in all recom- 
mendations where such a condition 
exists could read as follows: “this bid 
being for the article which most 
closely of all articles bid complies 
with specifications in quality, suit- 
ability and adaptability.” 

This approach is used with no 
thought of circumventing the pur- 
chase of the lowest priced article 
under the competitive bidding system. 
When everything is equal no other 
consideration is required. However, 
there are instances when, in spite of 
the fact that an article apparently 
meets the major requirements of a 
given specification, experience and 
judicious buying practices indicate 
clearly that the purchase of a similar 
article a little higher in price will 
actually cost less in the long run. Con- 
siderations to take into account are: 
reliability of the manufacturer; local 
representative; possibility of proper 
and prompt repair service, and avail- 
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HELPS MAKE A WINNING TEAM 


So give your players the advantage of a Gloss Seal finish on your gym floors. 
Gloss Seal, which contains genuine phenolic resins, provides a playing surface that 
is thoroughly resilient, one that yields to and facilitates fast, safe footwork and 
teamwork. Gloss Seal also supplies a tough protective finish—resists heel burns, 
acids, alkalis, harsh soaps, water, friction—and won't darken or lose its transpar- 
ency! Available in several surface and penetration types, Gloss Seal 

meets specific needs in classrooms, in corridors, and in places of ex- 

ceptionally heavy traflic, as well as in the gymnasium. 





Before you refinish the floors in your school, have a talk with the nearby 

Finnell Floor Specialist. His knowledge is broad and practical, sharing 

as he does Finnell’s forty-nine years of experience in floor care. For 
consultation, free floor survey, or literature on Finnell Floor 
Seals, Waxes, Cleansers, Maintenance Machines, Mopping 
Equipment, Applicators for Seals and Waxes, Steel-Wool Pads 
and other accessories, phone or write nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 205 East Street. Elkhart, Indiana. Branch Offices in all prin- 
cipal cities of the United States and Canada. 


a ae BRANCHES 
FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. grt "u's 


PRINCIPAL 
Oucginaters of Power Scrubbing and Polishing WMachines CITIES 
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ability of parts for replacement and 
routine repairs, along with quality. 

In the purchase of certain types of 
instructional equipment, there is an- 
other factor that should come in for 
its just share of consideration and that 
is diversification. For example, in St. 
Paul, we try at all times to provide 
for our classrooms close to an equal 
number of the four or five best stand- 
ard makes of typewriters that are in 
existence today. Our theory is that a 
pupil should be entitled to an oppor- 
tunity to use, during the course of 
his training, enough different makes 


@ Serve 5 persons simultaneously 


as possible to enable him to step into 
any office and go to work with a rea- 
sonable knowledge of the particular 
machine placed before him. 

There is no need to depart com- 
pletely from the principles involved 
in competitive bidding when such a 
policy is followed, although when a 
system has been loaded with any one 
make over a period of time certain 
problems do present themselves. 

The actual competition in this in- 
stance (since the leading makes have 
identical or nearly identical school 
prices) enters the picture on the 


@ Require only one set of plumbing connec- 
tions instead of 5. . . Save scarce metals. 


@ Shipped ready for low cost installation. 
@ Easy to keep clean and sanitary—no dark 


corners to collect dirt. 


Modern washroom and shower facilities 
are vital points of interest to parents and 


school authorities. 


Bradley Column Showers provide the 
utmost in sanitary group shower facilities 


that both parents and children approve. 
Yet these modern Bradley Column 
Showers are economical in first cost, save 
you 80% in plumbing connections, and 
70% in water consumption as compared 
with five conventional single-stall showers. 
There are no corners to collect dirt and 


maintenance is drastically reduced. 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 








“BRADLEY? 
C showen 


Distributed through Plumbing Wholesalers 


. Wi. 





At left:—Bradley 54- 

inch circular Wash- 

fountain serves up 

to 10 simultaneous- 

ly. With foot-con- 

trol, hands touch 

only spray of run- 

ning water. 3 

plumbing connec- 

tions replace 30 

used on ordinary 

basins. 
Your copy of Catalog 4701-CS with 
complete information on Showers, | 
Bradley Washfountains, and Drinking | 
Fountains mailed promptly on request. 





trade-in bid which, in the end, nat- 
urally affects the net cost“to the pur- 
chaser. This dilemma can be avoided 
through outright purchase of the new 
machines from the various manufac- 
turers and the outright sale of the old 
machines by the schools to the highest 
bidder among the traders in used ar- 
ticles in that field. This may result in 
a slightly lower return on the used 
machines in the first instance, but once 
a favorable balance has been achieved, 
the respective makers bidding on 
their own machines in succeeding 
years will absorb that initial loss. 


IN OTHER FIELDS, TOO 


The same principle most certainly 
can be applied to the home economics 
and industrial arts fields, in which, for 
example, a student should become 
familiar with the various types of 
sewing machines, washing machines, 
refrigerators, driers, electrical appli- 
ances, or with all types of lathes, drills 
and other forms of shop equipment. 
The same need for diversification ap- 
plies to several other types of equip- 
ment, such as files, cabinets, storage 
equipment, and their purchase. 

Some may feel that custom built 
equipment is more desirable than the 
regular manufacturer's product. Our 
experience has taught us, however, 
that there is little percentage, if any 
at all, in the purchase of custom built 
equipment. A number of factors lead 
me to make such a statement. The 
most important one, I believe, is the 
fact that the cost of custom built 
equipment, in most instances, is 
greater than that of any good standard 
article. Another consideration is the 
fact that when additions or replace- 
ments are needed there usually is an 
unavoidable delay, unless a large stock 
of parts is maintained, plus the added 
danger of the manufacturer's closing 
up shop entirely. 

Of course, there are purchases of 
items from time to time that are not 
available on the commercial market, 
such as: special storage cabinets, odd 
sized worktables, and specialized 
equipment. In such instances we have 
found that the drawing up of accurate 
specifications or descriptions becomes 
a long, involved and delaying process. 
To eliminate this we have in such in- 
stances asked several reliable local firms 
to prepare samples predicated to meet 
our simple general description. They 
then present their sample along with 
detail of construction and material 
plus estimated price quotation. This 
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. VE. ie, Wont Wow Coe: - 
as CARVER VOCATIONAL HIGH , 


“Architect: William F. Stone, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 








UP TO THEM ALL! 


Windows for schools must give 
perfect no draft ventilation during warm Za eX 
weather...provide protection against i oe Te FOR SCHOOLS 
“cold spots” and “danger zones” in winter a 
...cut heating costs by tight closure...and / » ; » LUDMAN ENGINEERING 
give trouble-free operation for a lifetime. his SERVICE is available to 
Only Auto-Lok Windows can give you all ———_—_— ii serve you in every possible 
the features you want...when you insist a a i way. Architects and design- 
on Auto-Lok you answer all your window rom f ers all over the country 
problems! ES. call on Ludman for assistance 
TIGHTEST CLOSING WINDOW EVER MADE SES with window planning. This 
Seals itself like a refrigerator! Every seat ‘4 : service is yours for the asking. 
in a room is usable because temperature 
is safe and even...no cold spots! Heating 
sealed 
costs cut year after year. 


NO-DRAFT VENTILATION tea 
even when it rains! Air circulation is ad- refrigerator 
justed with fingertip effort...entering air 
is scooped in and up. 


MINIMUM MAINTENANCE Write Today for 
Patented, “No-Wear” operating mechanism Our Booklet ALUMINUM WINDOWS 
gvarantees trouble-free operation for the “WHAT IS IMPORTANT 
life of the building. No special window IN A WINDOW?" ALSO AVAILABLE IN WOOD 
cleaning equipment required because all 


lass can be easily and completely cleaned . 
a the inside! . eee LUDMAN —_ pagh die wraps oe 








LUDMAN LEADS THE WORLD IN WINDOW ENGINEERING 
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IN BETTER SEATING BY Arlinglon 


There is something about a classroom equipped with 
Arlington Seating you instinctively like. 

Perhaps it is the symmetry of line. Perhaps it is the 
warmth of the finishes or possibly visible evidence of 
quality in every detail. 

Your impression is not just a happy coincidence but the 
natural response to seeing anything that has been exquis- 
itely and perfectly made. 

Arlington school seating design is one of the important 
points you will want to remember when you next order 
new or replacement equipment. For information about 
the complete Arlington line write for Bulletin 105. 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


method gives them leeway in present- 
ing features we may have overlooked 
and allow for other suggestions also. 

After samples have been submitted 
they are carefully evaluated, a choice 
is made and bids are called for based 
on a brief description followed by the 
statement “as per sample on display 
and available for inspection at the 
school storehouse.” 

As a fitting climax to the discussion 
on specifications, the subject of bulle- 
tin boards as a most important prop- 
erty in the modern classroom presents 
itself for consideration. For the pur- 
pose of latitude a simple specification 
as follows was adopted here in St. 
Paul: “approximately 36 by 48 inches, 
hardwood frame, light tan cork with 
composition backing, natural wood 
finish. As per sample on display and 
available for inspection at the school 
storehouse.” 


GOOD FEATURES EMBODIED 

Our sample was modeled after, and 
embodied better features of, several 
well known finished products now on 
the market. In more detail the sample 
contained a fine bulletin board cork 
in the color of natural cork. The type 
specified was that manufactured from 
fine particles of spring cork, com- 
pressed into a smooth surface that 
takes pins and thumbtacks easily and 
holds them securely. This type also 
has a desirable feature of long wear 
since, when tacks and pins are removed, 
the holes close up. 

The cork layer specified is approx- 
imately ¥g inch thick mounted on a 
composition backing with a total thick- 
ness of 4g inch. We also have found 
this material to be highly desirable in 
the replacement of worn bulletin 
boards, as it is relatively easy to cut 
these cork panels with a saw or sharp 
knife to any desired size. Added to this 
feature is the fact that mounting is a 
comparatively easy matter. In some 
scattered instances in which we are con- 
sidering replacement of bulletin boards 
or the installation of a bulletin board 
in the position formerly occupied by a 
chalkboard, we specify the cork bul- 
letin board material that comes in rolls 
and is sold by the square yard. We in- 
sist that this be a fine mesh cork board, 
firmly bound, 14 inch thick and ap- 
proximately 60 inches wide. The sa- 
lient feature of this type of material 
is that it can normally be cemented 
directly to the plaster wall or mounted 

| to a piece of pressed wood and then 
| placed on the wall. 
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Conserve Critical Materials with 


NATCO «i. VITRITILE 


Saves Structural Steel 
GOES UP FAST e AVAILABLE 


Three good reasons — especially in this time of shortages in all types of industrial, institutional and commercial 
in critical materials. Use Natco Ceramic Glazed Vitritile buildings. 
to replace the inside withe of exterior masonry bearing and : Ne p 
panels walls with units of high load-bearing capacity com- Other advantages are its permanence, durability, fire 
bined with the most practical, durable and artistic finish in safety, low maintenance and the fact that it is a wall and 
one operation. Selections from twenty tested and approved finish in one. A new advantage Is that Natco Ceramic 
colors in the proper shades for all architectural effects. Glazed Vitritile comes to you in scientifically determined 
Available in three series as follows: “8W’” Series — nomi- colors — now you can select color in a scientific manner. 
ra cies gal face sive 5!n'x 12" and "AD" Series — nominal __ Write now for a copy of Faber Birren’s new book “The 
514”x 8" face size both in 2", 4", and 6" and 8" thicknesses. Scientific Approach to Color Specifications. It tells how 
color can help building interiors better accomplish their 
Extensively used for complete interior load-bearing walls | purpose — help increase production and morale, aid 
and facings, veneers and wainscots, for interior partitions lighting. 


Two views of interior 
of Milwaukee County 
School for Dependent 
Children, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, showing use 
of Natco Ceramic 
Glazed Structural Fac- 
ing Tile (Vitritile) 6T 
Series, for interior 
walls. Architect — John 
Messmer, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Contractor 
— T. Bentley & Sons, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 








NATCO/ 


QUALITY 
CLAY PRODUCTS 
SINCE 1889 


Orders placed now will receive prompt scheduling and delivery as needed, 





Raggle Blocks Speed.A Backer Tile for Ceramic, Clear 


N ATIO NAL FIREPROOFIN G Prevent Woter Seepage Backing Brick Foced Walls Glozed Vitritile 54" x 12” 
4° x 5%" x 12” Nom. Size 12” long Varying Heights Nom. Foce Size 
CORPORATION Gi | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 327 FIFTH AVENUE + PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 








Bronches) New York + Syracuse * Detroit + North Birmingham, Alobomo 


But Unglozed, Mangonese 
Chicago + Philadelphia + Boston + Toronto 1, Canada ~ Non Loadbearing Tile, Scored Spot, Salt Glazed, Red 
“The Quality Line Since 1889" Ceramic Glozed Vitritile and Unscored, 12” x 12” Face Textured Dri-Speedwoll Tile, 


8” x 16” Nom. Face Size int Standard Wall Thicknesses 5%" « 12" Nom. Face Size 
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UNHAPPY PICTURE.. 


Survey in 25 states finds 
many pupils housed in over- 
crowded, outmoded and un- 
safe educational buildings. 


Twenty-five states have taken a 

critical look at their public school 
buildings, which house more than 
11,000,000 pupils, and sent their find- 
ings on to the U.S. Office of Education. 

Adding up the facts, the federal 
agency made known the results of 
what it calls che first national survey 
of school facilities. 

The picture in the 25 states is an 
unhappy one. It is dotted darkly with 
buildings that are dilapidated, creak- 
ing with age, overcrowded, unsafe, 
potential fuel for disastrous fires. 

That, at least, is the phase which 
federal officials were to emphasize to 
Congress throughout April to con- 
vince them of the need for federal 
aid to school construction. Not every- 
thing is black. There are many new 
and excellent school buildings in the 
United States. But they do not even 
begin to accommodate the large ma- 
jority of school age children. 

One fact is predominant in the find- 
ings. Elementary school children are 
worse off than those attending sec- 
ondary schools. 

To come to the first major fact of 
the survey, 44 per cent of all ele- 
mentary school plants were rated as 
unsatisfactory on the basis of location, 
adequacy of teaching. facilities, fire 
safety, structural stability, and life and 
health protective features. By contrast, 
only 18 per cent of the secondary 
schools were rated unsatisfactory. Chil- 
dren at the most tender age, requiring 
the greatest amount of care and safety, 
have these in smallest measures. 

There are three crucial tests for the 
adequacy of a school building. 

1. What is its age? Of the build- 
ings studied in the 25 states, two-fifths 
are more than 30 years old. Sixteen 
per cent are more than SO years old. 
Elementary school buildings are sub- 
stantially older than high schools. Dr. 
Ray Hamon, who directed the study, 
says that a building more than 30 
years old is in its last stages. It has 
to be continually repaired and re- 
habilitated. Its doors and furniture are 
carved with the initials of the parents 
whose children are now occupying it. 
More than one-fourth of all children 
are housed in these older buildings. 
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PERCENT OF CLASSROOMS” DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING 
TO SQUARE FEET PER PUPIL 


(Derived from dota submitted by the States) 
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per pupil 
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enrolling 6,071,199 pupils 


Charts courtesy of School Housing Section, Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 
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All, yes, all the wonderful new “rubberized” or 
“latex” emulsion paints thin with water. A big 
difference in Satin Luminall 1s its Concentrated 
Paste form. YOU add the water! YOU save the 
difference! 

Satin Luminall is the only type that’s adjustable 
for different surface conditions! It’s the only 
type that’s safe against deterioration in the can. 
Since “100% pure” latex fails to meet Luminall’s 
high standards of performance, our latex is fortified 


FREE! “How to Decorate the ‘Co-ordinated Classroom'’.” 


with time-tested alkyd resin of battleship fame. 
And most important, Satin Luminall is the only 
brand made to meet all the highest standards of 
light reflectance, diffusion, brightness distribution 
and color control — standards set by honest re- 
search in the needs of the growing, developing 
and learning child. 

Truly, Satin Luminall is a basic iniai in the 
“Co-ordinated Classroom.” 


The world’s most respected 


color system for schools. Write Luminall Paints, Dept. O, 3617 S. May St., Chicago 9, Ill. 











LOS ANGELES 1. - 


HABITS 


NEWARK 5 + 


PAINTING 


Luminall Paints 


CHANGED 


CHICAGO 9 


Re PAINTS THAT SCHOOL 
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Says Dr. Hamon: “These children are 
educationally handicapped. You just 
can't have a good school program in 
an obsolescent building.” 

2. How much classroom space does 
a school building provide each pupil? 
At least 30 square feet of classroom 
area should be available for each ele- 
mentary school child. But the national 
findings show that nearly half the 
classrooms in the 25 states provide 
20 square feet or less of floor space. 
Dr. Hamon estimates that 15 per cent 
of the classrooms surveyed are ex- 
tremely overcrowded and 46 per cent 


of the classrooms are overcrowded. 

But still another somber touch 
should be added. The foregoing facts 
on overloading are for classrooms that 
have been rated satisfactory or fair. 
They do not show what is taking place 
in rented and other makeshift school 
quarters. 

Of these, too, the nation has too 
many. One of the most dismal of Dr. 
Hamon’s statistical tables shows that 
more than 650,000 school children 
are now being housed in rented quar- 
ters, school owned, barrack type build- 
ings, or in hallways, cloakrooms, stor- 


age rooms, and corners of auditoriums. 

Thus, Texas has 112,000 pupils in 
such inadequate housing; North Caro- 
lina, 74,500; Florida, 66,000; Ala- 
bama, 60,000, and Michigan, 42,000. 

3. How safe is the building from 
hazards of fire? Only 17 states re- 
ported on the fire resistiveness of their 
school buildings. Their findings show 
that 20 per cent of pupils in these 
states were in schools which did not 
meet all fire safety conditions. This 
isn’t considered in Washington as too 
disturbing a condition. Heartening 
is the fact that 63 per cent of the 
pupils are in buildings rated as com- 








FLOOR CLEANER 
is safe for 





TERRAZZO ano 


ALL otner Floors 


A recent study * illustrates the damage caused to terrazzo 
flooring by certain crystalline chemicals that are common 
ingredients of many powdered soaps and detergents. This 
damage is attributed to the large expansion forces of crystal 
formations in the pores of the floor, which result from the 
repeated use of such detergents. For this reason, we rec- 
ommend the use of BRITEN-ALL, a powerful but neutral 
cleaner with non-crystalline characteristics. 
BRITEN-ALL will not injure the finest floors or floor fin- 
ishes . . . yet, it cleans the dirtiest of floors quickly and 
efficiently. BRITEN-ALL is economical too, because it’s a 
concentrate. Just a few ounces of BRITEN-ALL to a gallon 
of water provides an effective cleaning solution. 
BRITEN-ALL is approved and recommended by leading 
manufacturers of asphalt tile, terrazzo, rubber, linoleum 
and composition floors. 

**Terrazzo as Affected by Cleaning Materials” by D. W. Kessler 


(National Bureau of Standards). Originally published in Journal 
of the American Concrete Institute September, 1948. 


V S S) TA L INC. 4963 MANCHESTER ¢ ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 


pletely fire safe; and 17 per cent in 

| buildings “possibly acceptable.” Safest 

| from fire hazards are children in Dela- 
ware; more than 85 per cent of chil- 
dren in that state are housed in schools 
rated as acceptable insofar as fire 
safety is concerned. Other states with 
good records are Arkansas, Texas, 
Hawaii and Wisconsin. 

The present survey is neither com- 
plete nor completed. “Not participat- 
ing in the survey” (no explanation is 
given) are such populous states as 
New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
Virginia, South Carolina. Kansas, Ne- 

| braska and Utah are still carrying on 

| surveys without federal funds. Mis- 

| souri began and then suspended its 
survey and is now waiting for new 
approval by its state legislature. 

The states which are covered in the 
survey are: Alabama, Alaska, Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Hawaii, Indiana, Kentucky, Loui- 
siana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, North Carolina, 

| Oregon, Puerto Rico, Tennessee, Texas. 
| Vermont, Virgin Islands, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin. 

The second phase of the survey is 
to consist of state by state, long-range 

| master plans for school construction. 
| Only then will the nation have a com- 
| pleted picture of what it will cost to 
educate children in plants that are 
anywhere near adequate for Americans. 
The entire activity was authorized 
by Congress under Public Law 815, 
which also set up the machinery for 
| aiding districts in areas of intense fed- 
eral activity. Washington educators 
take this authorization seriously. To 
many of them it is the beginning of 
real Congressional interest in the con- 
ditions of American school housing. 
They hope that when Congress has 
all the facts on the sesious plight of 
school buildings federal aid for school 
construction will follow inevitably. 
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“50,000 miles is nothing for a Dodge!” 


... says §. P. JONES, Supervisor of Transportation, Volusia County, Fla. 


“Back in 1934 we started using Dodge school buses 
and we’ve used them almost exclusively ever 
since,’”’ says Mr. Jones. “‘We like the good service 
we get. You can really depend on Dodge! 


“You know, we can’t afford to have our equipment 
laid up. Why—it’s nothing for a Dodge to go 
50,000 miles without any major repairs like a ring 
or bearing job. No wonder I’m a Dodge booster!” 


From the Statue of Liberty to the Golden Gate, 
school executives are quick to agree with Supervisor 
Jones about Dodge. And one mighty good reason 
lies in the fact that Dodge meets or exceeds every 
recommendation of the National Conference on 
School Transportation! 


For instance, you get the added safety of molded, 
tapered Cyclebond brake linings. You get the 
effortless handling ease that only wide front tread 
and shorter turning diameters can give you. And 
you get the top economy of a “Job-Rated”’ power 
plant, with choice of three great high-compression 
engines to fit your power needs to a “‘T”’. 


o~ 


La 


But how about hearing the whole story? There’s a 
friendly Dodge dealer nearby who'll gladly lend a 
hand in discussing your transportation needs. 
Drop in for a chat soon. 





School Bus Chassis for Bodies Accommodating 
30, 36, 48, 54 and 60 Passengers 


wine 


MODEL FS-152 MODEL HHS-192 


10,800 and 11,900 Ibs. G.V.W. 15,500 ibs. G.V.W. 
For 30 and 36 pupils. For 48 pupils. 


Pv Scena ghee 


MODEL JS-212 MODEL RS-229 


16,125 and 17,000 tbs. G.V.W. 18,075 and 19,000 Ibs. G.V.W. 
For 54 pupils. For 60 pupils. 
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No oil for education 

> Fancy words and fancy sums of 
money peppered the Senate debates on 
the oil-for-education bill. They came 
mostly from Sen. Hill of Alabama and 
his 19 colleagues whose imagination has 
been set aflame by the wealth that lies 
beneath the ocean floor. 

Fifteen billion barrels of oil .. . 
worth 40 billion dollars . . . Sen. Hill 
kept repeating during the March and 
April discussions on the Senate floor. 
This is Aladdin with his lamp. This is a 
genie standing before us saying, “Mas- 
ters, I will build your schoolhouses. 
Masters, I will give your teachers a liv- 
ing wage. Masters, I will save your 
colleges. Masters, I will endow you with 
generations of trained and capable intel- 
lects. Masters, I will give you the 
alchemy of a strong and _ successful 
democracy.” 

But Sen. Long wasn’t impressed: “The 
present revenue from submerged land, 
according to the latest estimate, is 
$30,000,000,” said the Senator from 
Louisiana. “Calculating it on a per child 
basis it would amount to 90 cents per 
child a year. Does the Senator from 
Alabama believe that he could do all 
the things he says he could do with 
that amount of money?” 

To this Mr. Hill replied: “The Senator 
from Louisiana would not be here fight- 
ing as hard as he is fighting, speaking 
as he is speaking, interrupting as he is 
interrupting, and struggling and work- 
ing as he is struggling and working 
unless there was involved a whole lot 
of revenue on which the Senator from 
Louisiana is trying to get his hands.” 

During the debates one fact became 
clear. Sen. Hill was not interested in 
the tidelands. These, together with un- 
derwater resources of rivers and lakes, 
he said, belong to the states. He was 
interested, he said, in the wealth that 
lies beyond the 3 mile limit of the seas. 
These he called the submerged lands of 
the open ocean. The wealth that lies 
under them, whether oil, minerals or 
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gas, should be used for all the people. 
For that reason he asked the Senate to 
create a 12 man National Advisory 
Council on Grants in Aid of Education. 
The purpose of this council is to draw 
up plans not later than 1954 for allocat- 
ing the revenue from the undersea 
resources to elementary, secondary and 
higher education. Sen. Hill described it 
as a great plan with magic to stir man’s 
blood. But when the vote came on 
Wednesday, April 2, the magic of the 
Hill plan stirred the blood of only 36 
Senators. Forty-seven remained un- 
stirred, and consequently voted to table 
the whole idea. Oil for the lamps of 
education will not burn this year. 


Less for educational plans 


> The bill which makes available money 
for the Federal Security Agency is “one 
of the most difficult and one of the 
most interesting appropriation bills that 
comes before the House of Representa- 
tives,” says Rep. Fogarty (D.-RI.). 
This “bill deals with human beings; 
human beings that are alive today.” Mr. 
Fogarty, who is an expert on money 
bills, then laid before the entire House 
a measure which cut deeply into educa- 
tional plans. The House approved it, 
cuts and all. 

Most seriously hurt was distributive 
education—its $900,000 for 1953 com- 
pletely eliminated. Also hurt by cuts 
in budget were the staff of the Children’s 
Bureau and the Office of Education. 
Schools in overburdened districts fared 
relatively well—a request of $150,000,- 
000 was cut to only $135,000,000. Com- 
pletely scrapped was a request for 
$181,000 to study the educational needs 
of migrant children. Mr. Fogarty ex- 
plained, “Children of migratory workers 
are becoming a real social problem, but 
because of economy we do not think we 
should allow any money to start a new 
program this year.” He might have 
added that migrant children do not vote, 
do not lobby; and that educators have 
failed to keep Congress informed of 


the problems these children create in 
local school systems. 

It is now up to the Senate either to 
correct or to let stand the work of the 
House. 


Subcommittees galore 


> Ic is apparently Mr. Barden’s plan to 
keep his entire House education com- 
mittee busy with investigations. He 
created a subcommittee with Rep. 
Bailey (D.-W.Va.) as its chairman and 
charged it to study all bills dealing with 
school construction. He created another 
subcommittee with Rep. Tackett (D.- 
Ark.) as its chairman and charged it to 
study the need for federal aid to public 
libraries. He created still another sub- 
committee with Rep. Howell (D.-N.J.) 
as its chairman and charged it to study 
whether college theater groups should 
be put on the road to bring drama to 
people everywhere. 

These assignments should keep the 
subcommittees safely occupied until 
after the elections. But Mr. Barden may 
be in for a surprise. Rep. Bailey is dead 
serious about getting action on school 
construction bills. He may come up 
with a concrete proposal and if there is 
enough support from schoolmen, may 
force its consideration, at least by the 
House education committee, if not Con- 
gress itself. 


Let the analyst analyze 


> Nobody in Washington knows how 
many federal agencies dabble in educa- 
tion or how much money they spend 
—nobody, that is, except Charles A. 
Quattlebaum. He is the education re- 
search analyst for the Library of Con- 
gress. He has listed and tabulated the 
educational work and expenses of every 
department, agency and unit. His find- 
ings take three volumes, the latest of 
which he presented last month to the 
House education and labor committee. 

Its chairman, Rep. Barden, was taken 
quite aback by the facts and called a 
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Sheldon Equipped 
Science Rooms Yield Greater 
Teaching Satisfactions 





Sheldon has long held to the premise 
that its laboratory and science classroom 
equipment must not only be perfectly 
constructed, but also functionally ideal. 
It is this combination, resulting from 
continual research and consultation with 
science instructors, that makes Sheldon 
Equipment so right for every science 
department. For greater teaching satis- 
faction, find out from your Sheldon 
field engineer how to gain more effi- 
ciency in your science room layouts. 
There is no charge nor obligation for 
Sheldon’s consultation service. Write, if 
you are interested. 


“EH. SHELDON EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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Motfon Preture P, jectors 
for ore Cleanems 


W. C. DeVry 
Announces 
Magnetic 
Sound Units 


A new plan to 
help educators in 
their drive to ob- 
tain more motion 
picture projectors 
for more classrooms 

hos been developed by W. C. DeVry, 
President of the DeVry Corporation of 
Chicago, manufacturers of sound mo 
tion picture equipment and pioneers 
in the field of visual education. Anyone 
interested in this program may obtain 
full information without obligation by 
filling in and mailing coupon below. Act 
today! Don't delay! 
MAGNETIC SOUND UNITS 

DeVry magnetic sound units which 
enoble amateurs to make 16 mm sound 
movies, add sound to silent films and 
put a second sound track on sound 
films, are now available. Send coupon 
below for full facts 


Get Facts About 


New Magnetic 
fe! Sound System 


Mr. W. C. DeVry, President 
DeVry Corporation Dept. NS-5 
11319 Armi Avenue 
Chicago .14, lilinois 

Please send me, without cost or obliga- 
tion, full facts on DE VRY'S new suggested 
progrom for educators, plus full informa- 
tion on your new magnetic sound units. 


ntti ee 


Address__ 


City 





"Qs bond 0 
You try, You 


Mone people & 


, cant beat DeVry" 


T1111 ARMITAGE 


Chicago 14, 


Educators Plan — 








AVENUE 
Ilinois y | 


press conference to share his dismay 
with reporters. What overwhelmed Rep. 
Barden was the fact that more than 100 
agencies spent nearly $4,000,000,000 
for education in 1950; and that even 
this is only an estimate, as Mr. Quattle- 
baum admits. No one seems to know 
just how much the Defense Department 
spends for education and training. In 
the words of defense officials themselves, 
“It has not been possible to provide 
meaningful figures concerning some 
obligations.” Meaning—we don’t know. 

Rep. Barden thinks someone should 
know. He named a subcommittee, with 
himself as chairman, to study all federal 
activities in education. He told the press 
that this subcommittee will draft a res- 
olution requiring all federal depart- 
ments and bureaus to file with the Office 
of Education detailed reports of their 
activities and expenses in education. He 
made clear that the Office of Education 
will thereby not gain any control over 
the government’s educational activities. 

“But my resolution should create an 
accounting system to tell the Congress 
and the people who is spending the 
money and for what purpose,” Rep. 
Barden said. 

Mr. Barden expects to call many wit- 
nesses to the hearings of his subcom- 
mittee. It has not yet occurred to Mr. 
Barden that he himself could save 
money by merely calling upon research 
analyst Quattlebaum and let him lay 
down the tacts which he has already 
accumulated and can continue to ac- 
cumulate with a little more help. 


New weapon unveiled 

> The military has a new gift for 
American boys. But it is keeping it 
under cover and there is furious debate 
in the Pentagon and in Capital military 
circles whether to make the present to 
American boys now or later. 

The disputed item is a light shoulder 
rifle, tenderly named by military men 
as T-47. It was unveiled with ceremony 
at Aberdeen Proving Ground. “The 
demonstrations were thrilling,” said the 
American Ordnance Association. “The 
new rifle and its ammunition reflect 
tremendous credit upon the designers, 
engineers and artisans who have worked 
so arduously on a project which has been 
talked about the world over, but here at 
home has remained secret.” 

Enthusiasts for the new rifle point to 


: its light weight (8 pounds, compared 


to the 914 pounds of the present 
Garand) and to the fact that at full 
automatic power the rifle shoots 700 


rounds a minute (compared to about 
100 rounds of the Garand). 

But the traditionalists are loath to 
give up the faithful and eminently suc- 
cessful Garand. So the argument rages. 
In true scientific spirit, the new piece 
is being tested in battle. Said one gen- 
eral: “We're not going to give up the 
Garand until our combatant troops say 
they prefer the lighter piece. The boys 
who do the fighting will call the shots.” 


Segregation under wraps 


> The racial issue continues to plague 
this citadel of democracy. In February, 
hopes of Negroes and others opposing 
school segregation leaped high when the 
board of education ordered Supt. Hobart 
M. Corning to study the “economic sav- 
ings and moral correctness of a single 
school system.” 

Supt. Corning has the report ready. 
No one knows what is in it because the 
board of education decided not to look 
at, not to study it, and not to make it 
public. “Outrageous!” said the Washing- 
ton Post. Negro groups fumed. Liberal 
citizens associations demanded, “Let's 
see it. What are we afraid of?” But the 
report remains under cover. 

From unofficial sources it is known 
that the report says that in general it 
is more costly to operate a dual system 
than an integrated one; that segregation 
makes it impossible to make the best 
use of teachers because they have to be 
restricted to either white or Negro 
schools. Thus, at present, the District 
of Columbia has a surplus of white 
teachers (some of whom are in danger 
of being dismissed) and a severe short- 
age of Negro teachers (most of whom 
are overloaded). But the board of edu- 
cation is willing to have citizens con- 
tinue to pay the price for tradition. 

And April is also the month when 
unsuspecting high school students— 
white and Negro—from the North and 
West come to Washington to see their 
government in action. At the District 
of Columbia line comes a revelation— 
the whites and Negroes must separate. 
They go to different hotels, eat in differ- 
ent cafeterias. This year, there will be 
one exception. A colored girl senior 
from Portland, Me., will stay with her 
white students in the fashionable Lafay- 
erte Hotel. The exception was made 
possible only after the intervention of 
Maine’s governor and senators. They 
felt they had good reason to act on be- 
half of the Negro girl. She had been 
voted by her Portland High School 
classmates as “best citizen.” ; 
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flexible GYMNASIUM PLANNING 


A Ge, 


FOLDING GYMSEATS 





FOLDING PARTITIONS 


HORN, since 1909, manufacturers of HORN FOLDING PARTITIONS AND HORN 
FOLDING GYMSEATS, offer gym planning designed to utilize valuable gym space. 
Compact, efficient and engineered for years of trouble free operation, a HORN 
installation is factory supervised from the start to the finish. From coast to coast 
HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS AND GYMSEATS are filling the needs of flexible 
gym planning. Horn Representatives in your locality, can give you a complete 
appraisal of your requirements. For the finest in gym planning always specify and 
insist on HORN 





WRITE FOR THE NEW HORN CLASSROOM WARDROBE FOLDER... 


Horn 34 x 6S | he 


ESTABLISHED 1909 
MANUFACTURER OF FOLDING PARTITIONS, FOLDING 





rs Compa au os | 
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FORT DODGE, IOWA, U.S.A 
GYM SEATS. FOLDING STAGES, CLASSROOM WARDROBES 
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SAVE 


Maintenance ano | 
Towel Costs win 


Saut- Dre 
ELECTRIC 
HAND OR HAIR DRYERS 


New No. 8 wall model 
with patented 
faster - drying 


a het a nt a 


Save valuable maintenance time and elimi- 


nate continuing towel expense. New high- 
speed Sani-Dri provides quick, automatic 
hand or hair drying service 24 hours a day 
yeor after year! Sani-Dri is a permanent 
solution to your washroom sanitation and dry- 
ing problem . . . and SAVES UP TO 85% 
OF YOUR WASHROOM COSTS! 


NEW FASTER-DRYING FEATURES! 


®@ New faster-drying heating element! 

® New smaller, oval nozzle produces more 
concentrated stream of air! 

@ Instant starting push-button switch with 
automatic shut off! 

All Sani-Dri Electric Dryers are GUARAN- 

TEED, and hove carried the Underwriter's 

Seal of Approval for over 18 yeors! 





New Brochure! 


Shows all Sani-Dri hand | 
and hair dryer models with | 
new high-speed drying fea- 
tures . . . plus installation 
pictures. Write todayl 





Manvfacturers of Stools, Table Bases and Costumers 
for Restaurants and Soda Fountains. 


Distributors in Principal Cities | 
THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 
“Dependable Since 1897” 


3352 Commonwealth Ave. 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





NEWS IN REVIEW 


Education Writers Association 
Announces Citations 


BOSTON.— The Education Writers 
Association recently cited five writers in 
the field of education, a newspaper and 
a motion picture for outstanding con- 
tributions to the progress of education 
writing. 

The awards, recommended by the 
board of judges, were made to the 
following: 

Wilma Morrison, education editor, 
The Oregonian, Portland; Arthur D. 
Morse, free lance writer on education, 
McCall's Magazine; Terry Ferrer, edu- 
cation editor, Newsweek Magazine; 
Dora Mary Macdonald, education writer, 
Duluth News-Tribune, Duluth, Minn.; 
Jane Lee, editor of “Teen News and 
Views,’ Detroit News, Detroit; the 
Journal Transcript, Franklin, N.H.; and 
Brandon Films, Inc., distributors of 
“Passion for Life.” 

Miss Morrison was cited for her in- 
terpretations of the pressures exerted 
upon schools by civic, professional and 
lay groups and for the quality of her 
writing. 

Mr. Morse’s award was granted for 
his article “Who's Trying to Ruin Our 
Schools?” For the first time, the judges 
felt, the public was able to see and to 
know the personalities and organizations 
behind the attacks upon the schools. 

The judges pointed particularly to 
Miss Ferret's articles on women’s place 
in education, although she was cited for 
her writing and interpretations. 

The award to Mrs. Macdonald was 
for the manner in which the schools in 
Duluth were interpreted, through a com- 
bination of articles and pictures, for the 
people of that city. 

The Journal Transcript’s continuing 
series of editorials on education were 
considered to be one of the finest ex- 
amples of service to education by a 


| newspaper. 


A special citation outside the estab- 
lished categories went to Miss Lee for 


| the technic she used to interpret educa- 
‘tion. It was felt that she gave an un- 
| usual view of education to the people 
_ of Detroit through the eyes of the young 
| men and women attending school. 


“Passion for Life” also was considered 
worthy of a special citation for the man- 


| ner in which the film depicted teachers 
| and the teaching profession with respect 
| and understanding. 


New Chairman of A.A.S.A. 
Yearbook Commission 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Benjamin C. 
Willis, superintendent of schools, Buf- 
falo, N.Y., is the new chairman of the 
A.A.S.A. yearbook commission to study 
“education essential to good citizen- 
ship.” Its findings will be published 
in February 1954. 

Others who have accepted member- 
ship on this commission include: Dr. 
Newton Edwards, University of Texas; 
Dr. Rayburn J. Fisher, assistant super- 
intendent of county schools, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Dr. Will French, professor 
of education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Dr. Paul R. Hanna, 
professor of education, Stanford Uni- 
versity; Lillian Larson, junior-senior 
high school, Grand Junction, Colo.; Dr. 
Newell D. McCombs, superintendent of 
schools, Des Moines, Iowa; Dr. Paul T. 
Rankin, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Detroit, and Mary E. Ronk, 
principal, Ernie Pyle School, Indian- 


apolis. 


Annual Report Released 
by U.S. Office of Education 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — The annual 
report of the U.S. Office of Education, 
released recently, states that the nation 
will need 130,000 additional teachers 
and 600,000 new classrooms to take 
care of the expanding school popula- 
tion by 1957. 

The difficulty of persuading more 
young men and women to enter the 
teaching profession is attributed to 
economic conditions and spiraling con- 
sumer prices, which literally have given 
every teacher in our country a 9 per 
cent salary cut. Earl James McGrath, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, asks 
for a survey to uncover root causes of 
the teacher shortage. 

Because the Office of Education has 
the responsibility “for all educational 
planning related to the defense effort,” 
it has undertaken a check-up of con- 
struction and maintenance needs of 
educational institutions, and, in coopera- 
tion with other federal agencies, has 
obtained allocation of needed materials. 

Other defense services include the 
surveying of plant research and instruc- 
tional facilities of some 1900 colleges 
and universities throughout the United 
States, programming of defense-worker 
training in vocational schools and 
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SPEED and EFFICIENCY 
you never thought possible 
in accounting for schools 





There’s a new standard of account- 
ing efficiency in many educational 
institutions today. It’s a standard 
made possible by a completely new 
idea in mechanized accounting— 
the revolutionary new Burroughs 
Sensimatic with the “mechanical 
brain” that directs it automatically 
through every accounting operation. 


Here is a new accounting machine 
with amazing versatility, speed and 
ease of operation. The Burroughs 
Sensimatic does school accounting 
jobs with a saving of time, money 
and effort over former accounting 
methods—and just the turn of a 
knob moves it speedily from one 
posting job to the next. 





























Find out today how the Burroughs 
Sensimatic can save working hours, 
reduce your accounting costs, and 
increase efficiency. And all at a 
surprisingly moderate cost, too. 
Call your local Burroughs office 
or write for complete information 
today. Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Bu rrou gh Ss =p 
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classes, and the compilation of an in- 
ventory of the nation’s specially trained 
scientists and technologists in the physi- 
cal, natural and engineering sciences. 

The Office also has set up special pro- 
grams to help state and local school 
systems solve education problems in 
defense “boom towns,” administering 
$125,000,000 by vote of Congress for 
new schoolhouse construction and 
operating expenses in communities 
growing up around military installa- 
tions and defense production projects. 


To Speak at Annual Meeting of 
American Council on Education 
CHICAGO.—At the annual meeting 
here May 2 and 3 of the American 
Council on Education, Sen. Paul H. 
Douglas (D.-Ill.) and Charles E. Wil- 
son, former director of defense mobiliza- 
tion, will deliver the principal addresses. 
Beardsley Ruml, well-known econo- 
mist, will lead a discussion of college 
financial problems; John A. Hannah, 
president of Michigan State College, 
will speak on intercollegiate athletics, 


COLD CATHODE HAIRPINLINE LIGHTING 
RATES AN “E ON ANY REPORT CARD 


(EXCELLENT) 


| 





IT'S A REAL PERFORMER IN ANY CLASSROOM 


COLD CATHODE LAMPS ARE NEVER TARDY 


Cold Cathode lamps are INSTANT START — there is no blinking or 
flashing. They are on time all the time at the flick of the switch. 


HAVE AN UNEXCELLED ATTENDANCE RECORD 


When Cold Cathode lomps go 


to school, they ore there to stay. 


Their long life (15,000 hours) is covered by a two-year guarantee 


against defects. 


HAIRPINLINE FIXTURES EXCEL AT THE CHALKBOARD 


E 


for supplementary lighting 


Their performance at the chalkboard is 
straight-line lighting. All chalkboards are well lighted without need 


ee 





qualled by any 


GENERAL BEHAVIOR AND PERFORMANCE — SUPERIOR 


'S 


Cold Cathode Hairpinline fixtures provide the best possible lighting 
distribution. They provide a light, cheerful appecrance in the class- 
room with a minimum of shadows and reflected glare. 


In addition, they are quiet in operation and require little attention 
over many years due to the long lamp life. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET, 
“FACTS ABOUT COLD CATHODE FOR SCHOOL LIGHTING.” 


ILLUMINATING ENGI 


NEERING COMPANY 


ORIGINATORS AND PIONEERS OF HAIRPINLINE LIGHTING 


2347 E. 


HAZEL PAR K 
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and Arthur S. Flemming, assistant to the 
director of defense mobilization, will 
keynote the section that will be devoted 
to manpower. 

Other section topics will be: coordi- 
nating programs of international under- 
standing, developing effective college 
teachers, and the use of television in 
education. 


Dearth of Elementary Teachers 
Still Exists 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—AIl institutions 
of higher education throughout the na- 
tion in 1952 will graduate 32,443 new 
elementary school candidates to meet an 
immediate demand for at least 160,000 
qualified elementary school teachers, the 
National Education Association stated 
in its annual report on teacher supply 
and demand in the United States. 

In the high school field, the report 
shows a 1952 supply of 62,692 new 
candidates to meet a demand of 50,000. 

The problem of the growing teacher 
shortage in the elementary field was 
described by Ray C. Maul, research asso- 
ciate for the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and _ Professional 
Standards, who said: 

“The American public faces a new 
task in providing free elementary and 
high school education to all children. 
For a quarter of a century this task 
remained the same size, with regard to 
the number of children involved. Now, 
in just a few years, it is expanding fully 
50 per cent. 

“In 1947 a total of 1,333,000 more 
children were born than in 1940. Each 
year since 1947 the number of births 
has been fully SO per cent higher than 
in 1940. The 1951 births reached a new 
all-time high, being 58 per cent over 
1940. 

“In an 11 year period (1940-51) 
the total number of children under 12 
years of age has increased almost 10,- 
000,000. Where the total elementary 
school population in 1946 was 20,000,- 
000, it will reach the figure of 30,000,- 
000 in 1958.” 


Paul R. Hanna Named M.S.A. 
Education Chief in Philippines 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—Paul R. Hanna, 
professor of education at Stanford Uni- 
versity, is the first American to be 
named director of education of the 
Mutual Security Agency's special tech- 
nical and economic mission to the Phil- 
ippines. Dr. Hanna is on a year’s leave 
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THESE INDIANA 
SCHOOLS WERE 
“From Missourt” 


This Indiana StEeEL.ox school contains 12 classrooms, 
cafeteria, lounge, lavatories, offices, storage rooms. 
Approximate total cost, $150,000, Erected 1951. 
Greensburg Engineering Co., Architect and Engineer. 


Designed for 500 children this Stee.0ox school in 
Indiana has 18 cl , cafeteria, library, bly 
hall. Approximate cost, $182,000. Erected 1950. 
Greensburg Engineering Co., Architect and Engineer. 
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You really can’t blame a “show me” attitude, Getting 
needed school facilities within budget range is quite a feat 
these days. So naturally school officials and architects want 
to know how and why Armco STEELOx School Buildings 
can turn the trick. 

Here are a few convincing reasons. 

Unique STEELOx panels provide both structural support 
and finished surface in a single unit. On sidewalls it saves 
framing and exterior covering. On the roof it replaces 
rafters, sheathing and exterior covering. Yet the interior 
finish, equipment and facilities can be the same as any 
other building. 

Ease of erection is also important. STEELOX panels 
quickly fit together to provide a sturdy, durable structure. 
Most school erection jobs can be completed in a matter of 
weeks by local contractors. 

And STEELOx structures meet every school requirement. 
They are attractive, easy to keep clean, comfortable and 
sanitary. Maintenance costs are low because there is noth- 
ing to crack, warp or rot. Periodic painting keeps “new” 
appearance. 

All-steel construction assures utmost safety. STEELOX 
Buildings are fire-resistant and can be made lightning-safe 
by grounding opposite corners. 

These are only a few of the reasons why Armco STEELOX 
Buildings are the economical answer to crowded class- 
rooms and rising costs. We'll be glad to discuss your indi- 
vidual problems with you or your architect. Write us. 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., 1142 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. Subsidiary of Armco Steel Corporation. 
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Send Coupon for Free Samples 
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Set 


Announcing- 
Spirit 
Duplicator 
Supplies 
by A. B. Dick 


In any show of hands you get an 
immediate vote for A. B. Dick 
Cleen-Seal Master-Sets and Spirit 
Carbons. Why? Because they set a 
new standard of cleanliness for 
the users of spirit duplicators. 
Here are Master-Sets and Spirit 
Carbons with a protective metal- 
lic coating plus edge seal. The 
result—they are virtually stain- 
proof under normal handling. 


Long, Medium and Short Runs. 
A. B. Dick Cleen-Seal Master-Sets 
and Spirit Carbons are available in 
a variety of sizes for long, medium 
and short runs. All produce sharp, 
clear copies. 


Five colors. A. B. Dick Cleen-Seal 
Master-Sets and Spirit Carbons 
can be obtained in five brilliant 
colors—purple, red, green, blue, 
and black. 


BA:B:DICK 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. NS-552 
5700 W. Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 
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of absence from Stanford University. 
| In his new work Dr. Hanna will help 


| the Philippine government develop its 
| program for improving adult education 


facilities, as well as elementary and sec- 
1949 Dr. 
Hanna, on his first assignment to the 
Philippines, was a member of a four- 
man UNESCO mission which, at the 
request of the Philippine government, 
made a survey of the republic's educa- 
tional system and recommended ways 
| of improving its organization and teach- 
ing methods. 


Cuts Off State Aid 


MADIsoNn, W1s. — State financial aid 
to 14 Wisconsin public schools in which 
Roman Catholic nuns are teachers has 
been revoked by George E. Watson, 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. He declared that each of the 
schools violates state law by either 
selecting teachers on the basis of a 
“religious test,” including sectarian in- 
struction in their curriculums, or failing 
to operate a complete school of eight 

| grades. Bishop William P. O'Connor 

of the Madison Catholic diocese said 
he would meet with the Madison school 
board and “try to arrive at some con- 
clusions.” 


Two Pay Groups for Summer 
Playground Personnel 


LANSING, MicH.—The board of edu- 
cation here has approved a summer 
| playground program in which it will 
| participate with the city recreation de- 
partment. 

One of the revisions in this year's 
program is that there will be two salary 
scales established—one for teachers and 
another for student playground direc- 
tors. This revision was made to attract 
well qualified personnel. 

Salaries for teacher-directors will 
range from $41 to $50 weekly and stu- 
dents will receive salaries of from $30 
to $45. 


| Green Light Given 
for Deferred School Projects 


| WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Federal 
| Security Agency has announced that 
about 500 deferred school projects im- 
mediately will receive construction per- 
mits and allocations of critical materials 
for the third and fourth quarters of this 
year. 
Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, declared that school officials 
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SYSTEMS 


=~ SCHOOL 


CLOCK AND PROGRAM BELL 


FIRE ALARM @ INTERIOR TELEPHONE © MISCELLANEOUS SIGNAL 


Ask the men who maintain them — 
Auth systems for schools are dependable — 
trouble-free — 


Why? Because Auth Clock Systems, featuring 
the famous Telechron self-starting synchron- 
ous movements, do not require complicated 
master clocks, relays, rectifiers, etc., to assure 
correct time. Contactless type program bells 
and buzzers assure long life and smooth oper- 


Centrally Controlled Synchronous 
Clock and Program Bell Systems, 
Motored by Telechron. 


Auth Fire Alarm Systems are approved by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories whose require- 
ments generally form the basis for local regu- 
lations. 

Auth Interior Telephone Systems provide the 
same kind of quick and reliable communica- 
tion as the public telephone system. 

For many years the Boards of Education of 
the City of New York and numerous other 
municipalities have installed Auth systems. 
Dependability is the reason. 


Closed Circuit, Supervised Fire 
Alarm Systems Approved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. Also Open 
Circuit Systems. 





7 Fe 


Intercommunicating Telephone Sys- 
tems permitting one or a number of 
conversations simultaneously. 





MANUFACTURERS OF nCceE re 
‘ 9, 


Electrical Signaling, Communica. % 
tion and Protective Equipment 


an. 


Miscellaneous Signaling Systems such 
as Stage to Projection Booth, En- 
trance Doors to Custodian, etc. 


Literature is available describing these 


and other Auth products and systems. 


Complete Systems @ One Responsibility 


for Housing, Hospitals, Schools, AUTH ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 


34-20 45TH ST., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YORK. 


Offices, Ships and Industry. 
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, | authorities as 
| areas. 


JUST CHATTER —NO CLATTER 


Stop cafeteria crockery clatter with 
KYS-ITE Trays and Tableware... stop 
unnecessary expense, too. Here’s the 
plastic that practically never needs 
replacing . . . so tough the football 
team couldn’t smash it. 


SERVING TRAYS + TABLEWARE 


Trays in all wanted sizes—red or brown. 
Tableware in maple finish — plates, 
bowls, fruit or vegetable dish, cup and 
saucer. Also 3-partition divided plate 
for carrying full meal—ideal for smaller 


children. 
Save with Molded 
PAPER Plates 


Chi-net or Savaday 
single service plates and 
dishes save time and 
labor when used for 
supplementary or com- 
plete service. Individu- 
ally molded (like china), 
strong, rigid, grease- 
resistant, good-looking. 


This coupon brings quick information! 
KEYES FIBRE SALES CORP., Dept. O, 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17 


ae 


Please send 
information on 
NESSUS. KYS-ITE Tableware [] 
KYS-ITE Trays [] 
CHI-NET and 
SAVADAY Paper Plates and Dishes [) 
Nome Title 
Name of School 


Address _ 


City Zone State 


My _ wholesaler is 





| with the preliminary work of clearing 
| sites and excavating. They also may | 
| place orders for essential controlled | 
| materials. 


| will 


| Boston; Washington, D.C; 
| Ore.; Seattle; San Francisco, and Los 


who receive construction permits and 
allocations may proceed immediately 


NEWS... | 


These additional authorized projects 
include all school facilities for 
which applications have been received 
in seven localities designated by defense | 
employment hardship | 


The localities are: New York City; 
Portland, | 


Angeles. 


Urges “Academic Alliance” 
Between U.S. and England: Conant 


LONDON, ENGLAND.—Speaking here 
recently James B. Conant, president of | 
Harvard University, proposed “an aca- 
demic alliance” between the leading | 
universities of the United States and | 
those of the English speaking nations | 
of the British Commonwealth. | 

He stated: “If we could gradually 


| develop a community of understanding 
| among scholars and administrators of 


our universities, I believe it would be | 
one more massive stone placed in the 
foundation of good British-American 
relations.” 

Rather than being a barrier to wider 


| international union, he said, such a 
| British-American alliance would “be 
| emphasizing our allegiance to those | 
| ideals which spring from our common | 


history; by our joint cooperation we | 
should be forwarding international re- 


| lations among all free nations literally 
| around the world.” 


| Dates for 4-H Club Camp 
| for Negro Boys and Girls 


WASHINGTON, D.C—The coopera- | 


| tive extension service of the U.S. De- 


partment of Agriculture has announced | 
that the fifth annual regional 4-H Club | 
Camp for rural Negro boys and girls | 
will be held June 24 to July 1 at Tus- 
kegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 

One of the highlights of the encamp- 
ment will be the awarding of four $300 | 
scholarships to members who have made | 
outstanding records in 4-H work. 

More than 125 outstanding 4-Hrers | 
are expected to be camp delegates from 
17 states, including: Alabama, Arkan- | 


| sas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Ken- | 


tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, | 


IT’S BACK eee 


and better 


than before! 


Yes, the Fairbanks-Morse 
Health Scale is back again, 
and with the same true ac- 
curacy and dependability 
to serve you over the years. 
This new model, No. 1265, 
is noted for its easy-to-use 
features and its smart, neat 
appearance. And the spe- 
cial attention given to the 
design and durability of 
the wearing parts assures 
its long life and trouble-free 
performance. Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Chicago 5, 
Illinois. 


@ FarrBanks-Morse, 
@ name worth remembering 





SCALES ¢ DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES 

ELECTRICAL MACHINERY ¢ PUMPS ¢ HOME 

WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT © RAIL CARS « 
FARM MACHINERY « MAGNETOS 
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HERE’S MORE 


I hd RINT) 
of 
Savings... 


clubs in the greater 


Kansas City area cook with 


You can put yourself in a picture like this with 
modern GAS Equipment for every type of 
cooking and food service operation. 

You can make the same comparisons the 
Town House Hotel management made when 


they selected GAS for the main kitchen, the 





coffee shop, and the banquet kitchen in this 
new and ultra-modern hotel. 

It’s easy to make these comparisons in city 
after city where the thousands of hotels, clubs 
and restaurants using GAS Cooking Equip- 
ment might even rival the 99% GAS coverage 

« Miestien, Cours tauen of the commercial cooking establishments in 
the Greater Kansas City Area. 

And, because GAS is used so universally 
where food is finest and food service precise 

MORE AND MORE . 
GAS, and profitable, you can ask any restaurant man 
WE raewo 15 TZ, about the advantages of GAS and modern GAS 


FOR COMMERCIAL COOKING 





Equipment. Your GAS Company Representa- 





tive will assist wherever he can. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION ¢ 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia. 

Director P. O. Davis of the Alabama 
state extension service has been named 
chairman of the camp. 


Wayne University Sponsors 
Two New TV Series 

Detroit. — Wayne University here 
has introduced two new series of edu- 
cational television programs over station 
W JBK-TV. 

The first, known as “University 8:45,” 


is a 15 minute show each weekday 
morning. Designed to bring different 
departments of education into the home, 
it includes studies of reading habits, 
literature, geology and language. Fac- 
ulty members conduct the programs, 
which also feature outstanding students. 

“Children: Their Ages and Stages,” 
a nine week series, is conducted by 
Associate Professor Benjamin H. Lyn- 
don, coordinator of Wayne University’s 
family life project. 

The first program, which dealt with 


{ 





ew TURN-TOWL DISPENSER 


| 
| 


| 
| 


the age of infancy, is being followed in 
later programs dealing with the devel- 
opment of the child through the ado- 
lescent stage. A consulting panel, com- 
posed of Dr. Verna L. C. Dieckman, 
assistant professor of education, Dr. 
Ruben Meyer of the college of medi- 
cine, and a guest member, explains vari- 
ous phases of child health and training. 

A second half-hour Wayne-produced 
program, which deals with the history 
of culture, follows at 2 p.m. on the 
same station. 


| Pupils Dramatize Violations 


of 1.E.A.’s Code of Ethics 
CHICAGO.—Members of the Chicago 
Board of Education’s pupils’ workshop 
presented a radio-style dramatization on 
the ethics of the teaching profession 


oe. CUTS 
WASHROOM 
costs! 


| to 500 teacher delegates to the Illinois 
| Education Association recently. The pu- 
| pils demonstrated violations of the 
L.E.A.’s own code of ethics, adopted last 
| year; then they showed teachers up- 








UNMATCHED 
PERFORMANCE 


There’s nothing on the 











| holding the code. 


Some of the violations included show- 
ing favoritism in the classroom, gossip- 
ing about the school, and ridiculing the 
community's standards of conduct. 

In the skits where teachers upheld 
the code they refused to give confiden- 
tial information about pupils. The 


| “teachers” also insisted on their rights 
| to be active as citizens outside the 


school, and op seeing that students look 


| at both sides of controversial issues. 


Studies Job of Administrator 


| in New Jersey 


market to match this new model MOSINEE 


Turn-Towl Cabinet for efficient, 
free dispensing. And there isn’t another 
control-type cabinet on the market dis- 
pensing towels that match MOSINEE Turn- 
Towls for hand-drying qualities. In many 
schools, MOSINEE Turn-Tow] service is re- 
ducing towel consumption close to 50%. 


trouble- 


Removable mechanism means 
“trouble-free” service 
Exclusive TURN-TOWL fea- 
ture means cabinet never has 
to be taken down in case re- 
placement* of mechanism is 
required. New mechanism can 

be inserted in a minute! 


*Over 500 Turn-Toul Cabinets have been test- 


ed for nearly 


a year without a breakdown, 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., GREEN BAY, WIS. 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co 


Member of National School Service Institute 





ee 


Jersey City, N.J—The C.P.E.A. for 
the Middle Atlantic Region is sponsor- 


| ing a statewide study of the job of 


school superintendent in New Jersey. 

The New Jersey study includes virtu- 
ally all of the state’s 250 school districts 
which have either a superintendent or 
a supervising principal. Four districts 
as a group are being studied by a team 
composed of three or four representa- 
tives from each of the districts. The 
team of from 12 to 16 members gen- 
erally includes superintendents, super- 
vising principals, board members, and, 
in a few pilot studies, professors of 


| educational administration. 


These study teams prepare job an- 


| alyses of the educational administrator's 








| 


job in the various districts, stressing the 
discovery of outstanding practices being 


used by superintendents in meeting 


local responsibilities and problems. Wil- 
liam H. West, now on leave from the 
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Now you can make low-cost sound movies 


Here is the long-awaited Filmosound 202, the 16mm 
Bell & Howell recording projector that lets you make 
sound movies without professional experience or costly 
equipment, project any 16mm film, silent or sound. 

Now you can make your own sound movies... add 
sound to old silent films . . . or a second sound track to 


old sound movies. And in each case, you can change the 
sound as often as you like! 

If you aren’t already using educational films, the 
Filmosound 202 will give you an entirely new concept 
of the value of such a program. For full information, 
mail the coupon today. 


the sensational, new lomm 


Filmosound 
“202° 


RECORDING PROJECTOR 


Guaranteed for life. During the life of the prod- 
uct, any defect in material or workmanship 
will be remedied free (except transportation). 





Record your message right on the film 
as it is being projected onto the screen 
through your Filmosound 202 — and play 
back immediately. Simple controls, fool- 
proof mechanisms make it as easy as talk- 
ing on the telephone. 


You buy for life — 
when you buy 
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Reach every age level with simply a 
change of the message on the magnetic 
sound track. Greatly increases the value 
and usefulness of your school’s film library 

. . makes classroom work more interest- 
ing and effective. 


Bell ¢ Howell 


Bell & Howell Company, 
7155 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois 
Please send me without cost or obligation 


full information on making low-cost sound 
movies with the new Filmosound 202. 


School 
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post of supervising principal at Belvi- 
dere, N.J., has been chosen to coordinate 
a study of the educational administra- 
tor's job in New Jersey. 


Initiate TV Plan for 
Adult Education 

CHICAGO.—In a cooperative educa- 
tional experiment the University of 
Illinois, Lake Forest College, Illinois 
Institute of Technology, Roosevelt Col- 
lege, and Loyola University on April 14 
initiated courses on FM station WBIK 


here entitled “Operation New Hori- 
zons.” 

Each school will utilize the broad- 
casting schedule of WBIK one full day 
each week for a period of 10 weeks 
and will furnish educational programs 
between the hours of 3 and 9 p.m, 
Monday through Friday. 

The 10 week curriculum of each 
school is being made available to the 
public at no charge and, if successful, 
it will be resumed in the fall on both 
FM and television station WBKB, an- 


Take a look 
at AZROCK 


for “52! 


TAKE A QUICK LOOK 


at AZROCK’s new Color Line! Spread 


out the samples and coripare them 
with any other Asphalt Tile color line. 
See how color for color AZROCK is 


brighter, cleaner and more attractive. 


TAKE A CRITICAL LOOK 


—like the public does when they come 
into your institution. Floors built with 
these colors make your building more 
attractive to look at and work in. 


TAKE A LONG LOOK 


nounced John H. Mitchell, general 
manager of WBIK. 


New Vocational High School 
for Day and Night Students 


DAYTON, OHIO. — Contracts were 
awarded recently for construction of a 
three-story vocational high school here. 
To be known as the Parker School, it 
will serve 700 students in the high 
school division, 330 in trade extension, 
and 2500 in night school. 

Besides shops, the plans include 20 
academic classrooms, library, . offices, 
cafeteria, auditorium, band room, gym- 


| nasium, shower and locker rooms, and 


a central court for recreation. 
The cafeteria and kitchen, located on 


the first floor, are designed to serve 
| 1200 students in three periods. Plans 
| also call for a power operated partition 


for the gym and folding bleachers to 
seat 640, and for seating in the audi- 
torium for 1025. 

Each shop will have its own wash- 
room and locker facilities. Total floor 
space for shop areas is approximately 
17,500 square feet. 

An elevator having a capacity of 
4500 pounds will service all floors from 
a loading dock. Heating, ventilation 
and water temperature will be controlled 
automatically. 

The building, to be constructed of 
reinforced concrete, masonry and steel, 
will cost approximately $1,600,000. It 
will be financed from a $2,000,000 
bond issue authorized six years ago as 
part of a large civic development pro- 
gram. 

Parrish and Yount of Dayton are 
the architects. 


— an over-the-years look at the phys- 
ical characteristics of these color 
samples. Note the dense, smooth sur- 
face, the attractive marbleizing, and 
the sharp, precise dimensions. They 
all contribute to the AZROCK reputa- 


tion for performance. 


Omaha University Approves New 
College of Adult Education 


OMAHA, NEB.—A college of adult 
education is one of two new colleges 
which has been approved by the Uni- 
versity of Omaha's board of regents. 

E. M. Hosman, who has been director 
of the school of adult education at the 
university since it was established about 
15 years ago, will become the dean 
of the new college. 

The college, which will begin oper- 
ating September 1, will offer the bache- 
lor of general education degree, de- 

| signed particularly for the adult student. 
Admission to candidacy for the degree 
generally will be limited to students 21 
years of age and older, but may be 
granted in some cases to younger stu- 
dents where satisfactory evidence is pres- 


NRO. 

FL. ai 
UES) ie = 
Write today for your copy of the 

1952 Azrock Color Chart. 
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VENTILATION GOES TO SCHOOL 


Texas Engineering Experiment Station tests 
show what kinds of windows and window detailing 
provide the best warm-weather ventilation 


Ir scHootroom—or plant—ven- 
tilation is a problem that concerns 
you, here's a report from the pages 
of ‘Architectural Forum” we know 
you'll want to read. 

In it, you'll see how sun hoods, 
window types, and outlet wall 
openings effect the over-all air flow 


pattern throughout the room .. . 
how, with proper design, school- 
rooms can be made comfortable— 
even in hot weather. 

If you missed reading this fac- 
tual and timely report, we'll be 
glad to send you a copy. Just mail 
the coupon. 


INSULUX GLASS BLOCK 


A product of the Owens-illinois Glass Company, Toledo |, Ohio 


Introducing smoke into the schoolroom model to make air 
Ronald Chatham photo 


flow visible. 


With special test equipment, velocity of air flow within 


model is accurately measured. 


Insulux Division 


American Structural Products Company 
Dept. NS-5, Box 1035, Toledo 1, Ohio 


Send me a copy of the “Forum's” report 


Ventilated Schoolrooms.’ 


Name — 


Address. 
City 


State___ 


__Zone 
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ent of employment or for other reasons 
deemed valid by the advisory committee. 
Candidates may not make application 
for their degrees prior to their 24th 
birthday without permission of the 
faculty. 

While the degree is based upon a 
four year or 36 month study program, 
the student may take a longer period 
to complete the requirements. However, 
by attending summer sessions, he also 
may shorten the time required. Corre- 
spondence courses may be used in some 
cases when the student is unable to 
attend regular classes. 

The award of this degree is intended 
for the person who earns it as recog- 
nition of his acquisition of knowledge 
and understanding beyond the high 
school and college levels. 


ANNOUNCING THE 


Nerval 





WW) ) - / : Speaker Stresses Needs 
AF Vf Cr HOMA ads | for World in Conflict 


Yo a : yy | CHICAGO.—Better treatment for 
S aft © 7) COCO le ¢ | teachers and improved educational fa- 
&é y/ : y/ cilities are essential to national security, 
Te OLLLLELLLL EEL John T. Rettaliata, president of the Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology, declared 
at the 12th annual education conference 
of the Chicago Teachers Union held 
here recently. 
Now you can record your students’ performances at a ' Speaking on “Education and a World 
price you can afford. The MagneCordette is the same basic of Conflict,” Dr. Rettaliata pointed out 
professional Magnecorder used by hundreds of radio that “a teacher is a valuable invest- 
engineers—restyled for school use with radio, microphone ment.” He asserted that teaching should 
or public address system. For speech correction, music be treated as a profession in all respects 
analysis, public speaking or drama courses, teach with é : APRS 
the precision of MagneCordette! not only in requirements for admission 
and advancement, but also in matters 


Handsomely cabineted and com- of remuneration. f ; 

plete with synchronous motor, the : Unless we begin treating the mem- 

MagneCordette provides you with bers of the teaching profession as nor- 

a perfect recording system for ee mal people with normal desires, in- 

teaching . . . easily installed and cluding adequate compensation,” he said, 

operated ...records and reproduces “the high standards of the profession 
Adopted for use every sound just as it was created are in jeopardy.” 
with large 10%" Record, analyze and improve ier seid ; 
reels for slight dois ’ : . What greater asset can a nation 
additional cost. your students with MagneCordette. ; we >” 

have than properly educated citizens? 

Dr. Rettaliata asked. “Is a particular 
airplane or tank more significant than a 
student who, later, as a statesman, de- 
velops a workable peace program?” 





Made by Dlagnecor INC 
World’s Most Widely Used Professional Tape Recorder 
University Begins TV Show 


j Write for complete information. é : 
designed for aa N ieicgioat aac PHILADELPHIA, — The University of 


the professional Chicago 1, Ill. Dept. NS-5 ) Pennsylvania on March 16 started a 
eC weekly television show, “In the Amer- 

SEE IT AT CHICAGO'S AUDIO FAIR ican Tradition,” which takes the viewer 
MAY 23-24 into laboratories, clinics and classrooms. 

For “3rd Dimensional” Sound demonstration visit The TV audience will receive an in- 
Magnecord’s Binaural Exhibit, Hotel Hilton Towers. . sight into the newest developments 
F in teacher-training, scientific research, 
archaeology, literature and architecture. 


yet priced for you... 
$385.00 complete. 
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STUDENTS LEARN TWICE AS FAST ON 


alii tS it 


Mrs. Priscilla Ewing Ve her typing class 
5 ini 


at Ossining High Schoo ng, New York. 


Experiments conducted with beginning typists by Mrs. 
Priscilla Ewing of Ossining High School revealed that students 
working with IBM Electrics were further advanced at the end 
of a single term than were students who had been learning on 


manuals for a full school year. 


Compared with their own classmates using manuals, IBM 
students were averaging 14.0 net words per minute higher speed 
at the end of a semester. At the same time, IBM students were 
typing 3.5 net w.p.m. faster at the end of one semester than the 
average speed registered by a broad cross section of full year 
manual pupils. 


What happened when the IBM students were transferred 
to manual machines? Results were equally impressive. When 
tested at the end of 5 periods, they could operate the manuals 
faster and better than the pupils who had been using manuals 


from the start. 


Test after test proves that typing students build speed 
and accuracy faster and easier on IBM Electric Typewriters. 
Why not bring the proved advantages of IBM’s to your students? 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
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IBM, Dept. NS-5 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Please send booklet, “Electric Type- 
writers in Education,” and complete kit. 


























A.A.S.A. IN BOSTON 


(Continued from Page 71) 





of the A.A.S.A. during the months to 
follow?” 

Said President Rogers: “Looking 
toward next fall and winter, there are 
at least a dozen areas of concern that 
I personally hope will receive serious 
attention by our association in publi- 
cations, in conferences, and at the na- 
tional convention. If I were to suggest 
a theme, it might well be ‘The Ad- 





ministrator’s Réle in Improving Edu- 
cation.’ 

“Rather than continuing to talk to 
ourselves, I think we should involve 
more parents, board members, and 
other lay citizens in our educational 
conferences. These laymen can stimu- 
late administrative leaders to examine 
more critically the program of instruc- 
tion toward the end that today’s youth 


“Control” their sunlight... 
VISION. -- 


em 


WORK 


... With long-lasting shades of Du Pont ‘‘TONTINE’’* 


Long-lasting window shades of Du Pont 
“Tontine” provide plenty of sunlight 
for your classrooms . . . but it is “‘con- 
trolled”’ sunlight that safeguards young 
eyes. That's because ‘“Tontine”’ lets light 
in... keeps glare out. 

Year-long tests that are exclusive with 
Du Pont expose this sturdy cloth to the 
punishing rays of the Florida sun. They 
prove that “Tontine”’ lasts for years... 
resists cracking, fraying, pinholing and 


WRITE TODAY for helpful free 
booklet "How can you meas- 
ure the durability of windou 
shade cloth?” E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
“Tontine”’ Sales, Newburgh, 
New York. 


080% 4) 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


ov Pont TONTINE 


fading from sunlight. 

‘*Tontine’’cuts maintenance costs, too 
—because it can be washed, and made to 
look like new again, with soap and water. 

Protect your students’ eyesight .. . 
help them do better work . . . the prac- 
tical, scientific, economical way ... with 
long-lasting Du Pont ‘“Tontine’’ Wash- 
able Window Shade Cloth. 


*"'Tontine” is Du Pont’s registered trade mark for its 
washable window shade cloth. 


6. u.s Pat Off 


waiver3sary 


WASHABLE 
WINDOW SHADE 
CLOTH 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


LETS LIGHT IN—KEEPS GLARE OUT 


may be better prepared to cope with 
the changing environment in which 
he is living. 

“One wide awake lay leader is worth 
a dozen of us who are marked as pro- 
fessionals when it comes to arousing 
the local community to assume its full 
responsibility in supporting an ade- 
quate program of public schools.” 

In fact, the new president believes 
that one of the priorities for school 
administration during the coming 
months is to make sure that “business, 
industry, labor and professional groups 
share more actively in the develop- 
ment of educational policy and the 
improvement of instruction to meet 
the cultural changes of our time.” 

Along with this emphasis, Dr. Rog- 
ers believes that it would be well for 
administrators to reexamine their re- 
sponsibility to encourage more general 
understanding and acceptance of the 
child growth and development ap- 
proach to learning. 

From the stimulation of the re- 
gional meetings this winter, the new 
president hopes that more “action re- 
search” will be organized “so that 
experimentation and research may be 
centered increasingly at the local level 
in the typical school system, rather 
than on a theoretical level and in the 
campus school.” 

Not the least in importance is the 
recommendation that greater utiliza- 
tion be made of the findings of re- 
search as they relate to professional 
school administration. 

President Rogers urges that greater 
support be given to teacher education 
institutions in their efforts to revitalize 
their programs of teacher training. 

Although the teaching of moral and 
spiritual values was one of the prin- 
cipal topics of discussion at all three 
regional meetings, Superintendent 
Rogers believes that we must continue 
to place emphasis upon this essential 
part of the instructional program of 
a secular school system. 

One of the new challenges is the 
obligation to fight for adequate 
allocation of TV channels, so that 
television may, indeed, become a sig- 
nificant part of education in the days 
ahead. 

All of these areas must not be neg- 
lected, said Dr. Rogers, although much 
of the energy of the school adminis- 
trator and his professional organiza- 
tion will of .necessity be directed 
toward the critical problems of new 
buildings, teacher shortage, and 
mounting costs of school services. 
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You Should Know Abou 
Educational Films! <=: 


A recent finding—taken from the official 


films since World War II than the other 


records of the U.S. Copyright Office, Library three leading producers—combined! 


of Congress—proves that Coronet Films is 


What does this mean to you—én terms of 


the best source for the most up-to-date teach- the instructional films you are planning to 
ing films in the world. For Coronet has pro- — purchase? Why should you use post-war films 


duced 70 percent more 16mm instructional 


Use post-war films because . . . only films made since World 
War II include completely up-to-date subject matter. Develop- 
ments in science and other fields made during World War II 
could be included in post-war films only. For example, the 
post-war Coronet film, “The Nature of Energy,’’ contains 
up-to-date information about nuclear fission; the same film 
produced before World War II would be obsolete. 


instead of pre-war films? 


Use post-war films because . . . only films made since World 
War I include all the latest technical advancements. The most 
important technical advancements in the production of 
16mm sound motion pictures came out of the war. Thus, 
only those instructional films produced since World War II 
could utilize the improvements made in color and synchro- 


nized sound. 





Use post-war films because . . . only films made since World 
War II consistently use the most modern film techniques to drama- 
tize their subjects. Utilizing lessons learned during World 
War II, post-war films now present their facts in a more 
forceful, more dramatic manner. Juvenile actors and strong 
plots give post-war films the impact of everyday reality. 





See the new 1952-53 Coronet 
Films Catalogue featuring more than 
400 titles. For your free copy, just write to: 
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Use Coronet films because . . . Coronet is by far the best source 
for post-war films. By producing 70 percent more new’ films 
since World War II than the other three leading producers 
combined, Coronet offers you the world’s most modern, 
up-to-date educational films. So when you purchase films, be 
sure they re Coronet. 


Coronet Films 


Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 

















Lowest Cost-Per-Year Towels 
Your School Can Buy 


Yes, full sized (20 x 40” shrunk) McArthur Super-Gym and Supe-- 
Turk towels have a long life of 350 to 500 launderings and uses! 
Woven of long staple, triple-twisted two-ply yarns, these famous 
school towels are your long-term budget aids . . . Write today for 
complete information on both McArthur Gym Towels. You may learn 
of the helpful McArthur towel plan, too. 


oo. MrARTHUR sticrsis 








New York State Representative: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N. Y. 





“The healthy eye ought to 
see all visible things and 
nol fo say, JY witil for green 
things; for this is the condi- 


lion of a pS eye. as 


— MEDITATIONS of 
MARCUS AURELIUS — 











PENNSYLVANIA SLATE PRODUCERS GUILD, INC. 


205 REALTY BUILDING PEN ARGYL, PENNA. 


‘NEWS... 


| Life Magazine Joins NBC 
| for Radio, TV Program Series 


NEw YorK. — To acquaint New 
York parents and taxpayers with all 
aspects of the local school system, the 
National Broadcasting Company and 
Life magazine are presenting more than 
70 radio and television programs. 
Started March 16 over radio station 
WNBC and its local video outlet, 
WNBT, the first telecast included a 
| meeting of the board of education, a 
| parent-teachers’ meeting, a children’s 
congress in an elementary school, and 

| a day in school. 

| Representatives of Life said the pro- 
| grams would deal with the physical 
| plant of the school system, the curri- 
| culum and the teachers. 


| Study Shows Methods in Use 
| to Keep Teachers in Field 
NEw YorRK.—A study by the Metro- 
politan School Study Council, a research 
affiliate of Teachers College, Columbia 


| University, reports successful methods 
| used by school systems in the suburban 
| New York City area to keep experi- 


enced and qualified teachers in school. 
The report, “Financing Council 
Schools, 1951-52,” was made in con- 


| junction with the council's annual study 
| of the adequacy and . trends of the 


schools’ financial support, and deals 
mainly with teachers’ salaries in com- 


| munities in Long Island, Westchester, 
| New Jersey and Connecticut. 


Prof. John K. Norton, director of 


| the administration and guidance divi- 
| sion at the college, declared: “School 


boards are not only coping with rises 
in the prices of commodities, which 


| have doubled, but, even more, are con- 
| tending with the rises in the income, 
| salaries and wages of employed persons 
| in the United States, which are tripled. 


“And, since most school expenditures 


| —about 90 per cent—are for services 
| rather than commodities, the tripling 


of income, salaries and wages is more 
significant in its effects on school costs 
than the doubling of commodity prices.” 

The large number of teachers leaving 
the profession, and the issuing, through- 
out the country, of more than 70,000 
emergency or substandard certificates to 
persons not fully trained for teaching 
are two effects of the weakening buying 
power of schools, he pointed out. New 
York with 2800 emergency certificates 
and New Jersey with 2200 were high 


ee R 
___| | on the lists of states forced to take 
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STUDY OF ACTUAL FALLING SEQUENCE BY STROBOSCOPIC MULTI-FLASH EQUIPMENT AT 1/10,000 OF A SECOND 


---use FLOORSAFE. 


the new anti-slip floor dressing 


Protect your school from crippling falls. Floorsafe gives your floors 
"Traction-Action." 

Anti-slip synthetics with a high coefficient of friction are used in the 
manufacture of this new floor dressing discovery. 

Floorsafe is approved and recommended by major U. S. insurance 
Call, wire or write. 


companies. 
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76 ROLAND STREET - DEPT. 45 - BOSTON 29, MASS. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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NEWS... 


this special emergency action, he added. 

All the school systems in the metro- 
politan area which were surveyed have 
been revising and boosting teachers’ sal- 
ary schedules for the last seven years 
and more than four-fifths of them have 
revamped their salary schedules three 
or more times. Seven school systems 
reported six revisions. 

Salaries vary within a single school 
system as much as $4000 a year, al- 
though they generally range from $2400 
to $5700 a year. The typical teacher in 


that area, however, earns about $4730. 

The report suggested that “perhaps 
the answer may be found in some kind 
of bonus arrangement coupled with a 
cost-of-living index.” 

Fourteen communities have made pro- 
visions for cost-of-living bonuses; 10 
give flat sums to every teacher; two are 
giving double increments; one gives a 
5 per cent bonus, and the other an 
adjustment tied to the cost of living. 

Extra pay is being given to teachers 
who take on extra or special duties and 











SETTING 





LoxirT CHALKBOARD 


IT’S NEAT! Beautifully designed. “Glo-Dull” 
finish is uniform, permanent and “eye-saving.” 


IT’S PRACTICAL! Simple to install. Easy 


to maintain. A damp cloth will keep it clean. 


IT’S DURABLE! Can't burn, shrink or 
warp. Never needs painting or refinishing, 
assuring maximum service. 


IT’S ECONOMICAL! Quickly and easily 
installed. Engineered for both surface applied 
and “plastered-in” recessed boards. 


Weite today por catalog and additional information 


LOXIT SYSTEMS, INC. 


1217 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. e 


SYSTEM 





CHICAGO 7, ILL. 





more than two-thirds of the school sys- 
tems provide these bonuses for such 
personnel as athletic directors and 
coaches. These bonuses usually range 
from $100 to $400, although one head 
coach is getting $890. 

Salaries generally are dependent on 
training and experience and differences 
between the salaries of elementary and 
secondary teachers “have all but dis- 
appeared.” 

“Since differences in training between 
these teachers are diminishing, actual 


7 Salaries paid are becoming identical,” 


| the study indicated. In 58 out of the 59 
school systems surveyed, teachers are 
| paid according to salary guides, which 
equate salaries to experience and train- 
ing. 
Schools differed on methods of grant- 
ing salary increases for professional im- 
| provement: Only one school reported 
that its teachers’ salaries were based 
en individual bargaining; some schools 
| provide increases on the written recom- 
| mendations of supervisory officers; oth- 
| ers require academic credit for advance- 
ment, and 11 of the school systems have 
established a system of allowing more 
| than scheduled maximum salaries for 
superior teaching. 


| Teacher Organizations 
Oppose Hygiene Law Change 


ALBANY, N.Y.—Opposition has been 
voiced by the Federation of Science 
Teachers and the Teachers Guild, A.F.L., 
on the so-called Christian Science law, 
even if a compromise bill, which amends 
the law, is signed by Governor Dewey. 

The present law, which now exempts 
children of Christian Scientists from 
classes in health and hygiene that con- 
flict with religious beliefs, would be 
ratified in the proposed law to make 
exemptions apply only to those studies 
that stress the picturization of symp- 
toms, disease and medical treatment of 
disease. 

Hyman Ruchlis, president of the 
federation, declared that the proposed 
law retains the “dangerous precedent” 
of making “numerous areas of science 
teaching” open to attack on religious 

| grounds. 

Under the proposed amendment, the 
teachers’ guild said, “the results in dis- 
rupted classes and segregated pupils 
will be just as disastrous” as under the 
first law. It asserted that the amend- 

| ment “does not clearly deny the danger- 
ous precedent of religious censorship 
of public school curriculums.” 
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American-Stardard 


First in heating..-.first in plumbing 


fixtures 
’ MERICAN-Otandard plumbing 
at for the new Junior High School 


2 ARS A eg Noy 
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he new grade and junior high school of Lincoln, Kansas, is an 

outstanding example of modern school planning. This structure 
features the finest in design and equipment—including a system of 
natural daylighting, and qua:ity plumbing fixtures by American- 
Standard. In school after school American-Standard products have 
earned a reputation for easy and economical maintenance . . . and for 
their attractive design and durable construction. The completeness of 
the American-Standard line makes it easy for you to choose the exact 
products to fit your particular needs. ; 


nerdheatt 


Architects: Shaver and Shaver, Salina, Kenses. 

General contractor: Johnson Brothers Construction Company, Salina. 
C iting engi Ryan Engi ing Company, Salina. 
Plumbing contractor: Holm Plumbing & Heating Co., Salina. 














HERE ARE two handsome sanitary- 
looking American-Standard _fix- 
tures in the Lincoln school. The 
Neo-Toric drinking fountain is 
fitted with anti-squirt bubbler and 
features an angle stream—a sani- 
tary safeguard since water always 
falls clear of fountain head. The 
smartly-styled deep bowl Lucerne 
lavatory is easy to clean, hard to 
mar. Both fixtures are made of 
gleaming, durable genuine vitre- 
ous china. Fittings are of non- 
tarnishing Chromard. 

















THE GENUINE vitreous china construction of these THESE MADERA water closets in the girls’ rest room 
Chinal urinals assures long life with minimum of the Lincoln school are made of lustrous genu- 
upkeep. They’re designed for easy access by ine vitreous china and feature thorough, quiet 
students of all sizes and their smooth, lustrous siphon jet water action. They will not stain or 
surfaces are easily kept clean, absorb odors. Easy to keep sparkling clean. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


LID VAM 
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COMING EVENTS 





MAY 
2-3. Annual Meeting, American Council 
on Education, Chicago. 


18-21. Annual Meeting, New York State 
Association of School Business Officials, 
Syracuse. 

JUNE 

2-6. Annual Building Service Supervisors’ 
Short Course, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 

16-19. National Association of Student 
Councils of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, Evanston, Ill. 


26-July 1. N.E.A. Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, Detroit. 


30. Annual Meeting, Department of 
Classroom Teachers, N.E.A., Detroit. 


30-July 5. National Education Association, 
Detroit. “ 
Jury 

7-18. Ninth Classroom Teachers National 
Conference, Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, N.E.A., Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


7-18. Summer Conterence on Elementary 
Education, Department of Elementary School 
Principals, N.E.A., University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 


10-11. Indiana and Midwest School Build- 


No adjustments to make... 
no filter to change when 
switching to wet pick-up 
work. Moisture in vacuum 
air-stream cannot damage 
Hivp Bi-Pass Motor. Special 
attachments for scores of 
clean-up jobs. 


LOOK AT ALL THE 
JOBS IT CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Sweeps floors “with air’! 

Takes up scrubbing solution from 
floors...no rinsing or mopping. 
Vacuums dust from ceilings, walls, 
blinds, overhead pipes, air ducts, 
motors, etc. Hi-up Extension elimi- 
nates use of ladders or scaffolds. 
Dries areas flooded by overflowing 
toilets, etc. 


ing Planning Conference, School of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University, Bloomington. 


AUGUST 
24-30. National Conference of Professors 
of Educational Administration, Pennsylvania 
State College. 
SEPTEMBER 
16-20. Annual Meeting, National Confer- 
ence on Citizenship, Washington, D.C. 


OCTOBER 

12-15. Seventh National Conference of 
County and Rural Area Superintendents, 
New York City. 

12-16. Association of School Business 
Officials of the United States and Canada, 
Atlantic City, N.J. 

20-24. National Safety Congress and Ex- 
position, Chicago. 

23-24. Annual Meeting, Delaware State 
Education Association, Wilmington. 

NOVEMBER 

27-29. National Council for Social Studies, 
Dallas, Tex. 

27-29. National Council of Teachers of 
English, Boston. 

DECEMBER 


27-29. National Council for Teachers of 
Mathematics, Stillwater, Okla. 





$500 IN CASH PRIZES! 


, Your old floor, rug or carpet ma- 
chine may win in Hrtp’s 25th An- 


niversary “Oldest Floor Machine 
Contest.” Send for entry blank. 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 
740 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 6, IH. 
© Send circular on Hip Vacuum 





Vacuums rugs, carpets and up- 





holstery. 
++.8aves time and trouble on scores 
of other jobs. 





NEWS... 


Settlement of $50,000 
Paid Ousted College President 

CHICAGO.—An_ out-of-court _ settle- 
ment of $50,000 was paid to Paul A. 
Wagner, ousted president of Rollins 
College, in his libel and slander suit 
against the college board, according to 
announcements made here and in Win- 
ter Park, Fla. 

Dr. Wagner was elected president of 
Rollins College in 1949. He was dis- 
missed last year after a controversy 
resulting from instructions on Feb. 27, 
1951, from the board of trustees io 
balance the budget by reducing the size 
of the faculty and staff. It is reported 
that the dismissal of faculty members re- 
sulted in a campaign of three months in 
opposition to the action. When Dr. 
Wagner refused to resign as requested 
by out-of-state trustees, reports say that 
11 of 24 members of the board met in 
New York City and voted to oust him. 

The executive committee and the col- 
lege attorney resigned in protest, and 
sources also state that 700 residents of 
the college community formed a citi- 
zens committee, contributing to a fund 
of $30,000 which was to assist Dr. Wag- 
ner in prosecuting his case in a court 
of law. 

When the board issued its instruc- 
tions for staff dismissals as a budgetary 
measure, Dr. Wagner said the cut would 
make him “the most hated coliege presi- 
dent in the country.” The board replied 
by offering him a five-year contract and 
voted a formal resolution of praise for 
his administration. It was the third such 
resolution which he received in nine 
months. 

Another suit for $500,000, charging 
11 members of the board with conspir- 
acy, still is pending. 

Dr. Wagner had been educational 
director and then director of public 
relations for Bell & Howell for two 
years when he was elected president of 
Rollins College. Previously he had or- 
ganized and directed audio-visual pro- 
duction and training units as a naval 
officer in World War II, had been active 
in film production and network TV 
programming, and had taught at Colum- 
bia University and the University of — 
Chicago. 

Dr. Wagner recently was appointed 
executive director for the Film Council 
of America. The F.C.A., with headquar- 
ters in Chicago, is supported by funds 
from the Ford Foundation’s Fund for 
Adult Education and from contribu- 
tions by the film industry. 
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FOLDING CHAIRS 
Best for Schools, Colleges and Universities 


HANDY STORAGE TRUCKS 
In two styles: for general or under-stage use. Permit easy, conven- 
ient storage. Swivel casters—removable handles—ample capacity. 


Nmencun Seating (om, DULY 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


1R 15 Mich + B 


es 


Audit 
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BUILT FOR COMFORT 
AND DURABILITY 


by the world’s leader in public seating 


Newly styled and ruggedly built with triangular 
steel tubing, American Folding Chairs are famous 
for the extra comfort of their wider, deeper, shaped 
seats and wider, deeper, formed back panels. More 
than 65 years of public-seating experience have gone 
into these chairs, to make them the finest folding 
chairs in the world! 

American Folding Chairs have no sliding or bind- 
ing parts, no snagging, cutting, or soiling hazards. 
They fold quickly, quietly, compactly, and can’t 
tip forward in use. They are light in weight, easy 
to carry and to store. Write Dept 5. 


EXCLUSIVE LONG-LIFE FEATURES: 


BACK PANEL is deep-formed for comfort from one 
piece of steel, inserted and welded into the frame. 
Bottom edge is rolled for rigidity. 


HINGE SECTION hassolid reinforcing bar within frame, 
extending 4” above and 7” below hinge rod, dis- 
tributing load. 

cross BRACES are of solid steel, shouldered against 


inside of legs and securely riveted on outside of 
legs, resisting load from any direction. 


STEEL GLIDES are crimped around each leg and capped 
with durable rubber shoes that won’t mark floor. 





Clamps, for Sectional Grouping — Permit fastening chairs in sections 
of two or three, | inch apart. 


Steel Threshold permits locking chairs into position at ends of rows, 
30” back to back, for three or more rows. 





OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 
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READER OPINION 


(Continued From Page 10) 





thing like that. One burst of energy 
took me down to the wharf at the 
river to inspect the Show Boat and 
other craft tied up there. It’s interesting 
to see how they have prepared for 
those tremendous floods that send the 
river ON a rampage every once in a 
while. Then, of course, I had to get out 
to the art gallery at the old World's 
Fair grounds. My wanderings out there 
took me past quite a section of the 


famous city zoo. Being always inter- 
ested in types I could not but notice 
how the Primates had hung out a sign 
welcoming everybody to come in and 
visit, while the Black Bears had posted 
their farm with a sign showing “Posi- 
tively No Admittance.” 

The convention had a theme: “Lead- 
ership for American Education.” From 
the programs at Kiel Auditorium, from 
talking with men in schools in other 
parts of the country, from right out 
of the air that envelops such gather- 


4on GREATEST READABILITY 


LOWEST REFLECTIVITY 











CHALKBOARD 











i Chalbboard Perfection 
by Today’s Standards 


The modern answer for the improvement of “Visual Environment” of young- 
sters in the classroom, frequently referred to as the “Coordinated Classroom” 
—is engineered co-ordination of light intensity from outside and inside, paint 
(walls, ceilings, floors), desks (both for color and angle of use)—down to 


the “color” of the blackboards. 


Blackboards, as such, 


are definitely 


“out”. A yellow-green-tinted “chalk- 


board” is fast becoming a required standard. 


BUT—there are many shades of “yellow-green”! 


The writing surface of Rite Green Chalkboard by TYLAC, under exhaustive 
G. E.’s Nela Park laboratory tests, shows a gloss test of 3 to 4 on a Photo- 


Be sure to write us for the complete story. 
We'll also send you a large sample for testing purposes, 


volt “C” unit. Reflectivity of only 
12% is shown on a Baumgartner Re- 
flectometer. Even after continued 
writing and erasing it shows only 15% 
to 16% reflectivity. It is considered 
(for proper classroom use) that reflec- 
tivity should not be over 20%, 


Yes, TYLAC Rite Green is the one 
correct shade that assures GREAT- 


© EST READABILITY and LOWEST 


REFLECTIVITY. This is MOST im- 
portant for the elimination of stu- 
dents’ eye strain. 


It's “must” reading. 
Address 


ras a Avs 7 ha Y 


909 CENTER STREET 


MONTICELLO, ILLINOIS 


| at the Statler Hotel. 





ings, I managed to bring back an in- 
teresting and diversified cargo. Watch 
for the St. Louis influence about the 
halls of our Amherst schools—F. R. 
POWERS, superintendent of schools for 
34 years at Amherst, Ohio. 


“Preview” Teaching Course 
for Agricultural Students 

URBANA, ILL.—A two-week summer 
course is being offered for the third time 
to agricultural education students at 
the University of Illinois to give the 
students a preview of the teaching situa- 
tions that they will encounter in their 
“professional semester.” 

Student teaching assignments in agri- 
cultural education are made in the 
spring of the junior year so that students 
who elect this summer course may go 
to the training center where they will 
later do six weeks of student teaching. 
In addition to a knowledge of the pro- 
gram and familiarity with the com- 
munity, the students, by taking this 
introductory course, will gain greatly in 
self-confidence and feel ready to under- 
take their teaching duties. 

At present this course is not included 
in the Illinois state plan for vocational 
agriculture under the Smith-Hughes 
law and is therefore offered as an extra 
service of the university program. 


National Citizenship Conference 
Scheduled for September 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—The US. De- 
partment of Justice and the National 
Education Association will again sponsor 
this year's National Conference on Cit- 
izenship. The seventh annual meeting, 
it will be held on September 17 to 19 
Co-chairmen are: 
Emma Mae Brotze, principal of Marshall 


| Junior High School at Marshall, Tex., 


representing the N.E.A., and the Hon. 
Justin Miller, chairman of the board and 
general counsel for the National As- 


| sociation of Radio and Television Broad- 
| casters, representing the U.S. Depart- 


ment of Justice. 


For Studying Adult Education 
WASHINGTON, D.C. — A $15,000 


| grant from the Fund for Adult Educa- 


tion has made possible a study of the 
adult education programs in 1200 pub- 
lic school systems in cities of more than 
30,000 population, announced Leland 
P. Bradford, director of the adult edu- 
cation service of the National Educa- 
tion Association. The survey will be 
completed about June 1. 
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out front wherever top quality is a must: 
the alle AMAMMUM: blind 


Never before ... a blind that stands so far ahead of the rest in quality and beauty, 
yet costs so little to maintain! 
stays new, beautiful...clean! @ Flexalum tapes are non-porous plastic. Wipe clean with a damp cloth, last for years, 
won't fade, shrink, stretch or fray. 
cords are wipe-clean plastic too. Retain their tensile strength, wear longer 
without fraying or breaking. 
slats are sleek aluminum, spring-tempered for greater resilience, will keep their shape. 
Mar-proof finish won’t chip, crack, peel, rust. 
sturdy top and rigid bottom bar also mar-proof finished. 
sealed-in-steel, friction-free mechanism is lubricated for life. 
plastic tassels are noiseless, unbreakable. 
new decorating possibilities! extended top bar holds draperies too, without extra hardware. 

complete versatility of cord arrangement: Flexalum cords can be installed 
wherever most convenient. 
complete and perfect color-matching of every part .. . or choice of dramatic 
color contrasts, 


uniform quality... recognized quality! one and only one reputable manufacturer is responsible for every part of the 
all-Flexalum blind . .. your assurance that every Flexalum blind will be of the 


same superior quality. 











Write for free 8-page catalogue containing full details on the all-Flexalum blind. 


HUNTER DOUGLAS CORPORATION, Riverside, California or 150 Broadway, New York 38 Canada: Hunter Douglas Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
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NEWS... 


C.P.E.A. District Superintendents 
Sponsor Pennsylvania Project 


PHILADELPHIA, — The Pennsylvania 
Association of District Superintendents 
and the Middle Atlantic region’s Coop- 
erative Program in Educational Ad- 
ministration are sponsoring a statewide 
study which is being made by 106 dis- 
trict school superintendents in Penn- 
sylvania. The University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Pennsylvania State College, and 
the University of Pittsburgh are helping 
with the project. 


Districts included in the study were 
divided into groups of three’s and a 
study team was organized for each 
group, including a district school super- 
intendent, a teacher or principal, a 
school director, and a lay person~from 
each of the three districts in the unit. 

Representatives from each district 
visit the other two districts represented 
on the team and act as hosts to the 
other members of the team. 

A study guide, designed to help 
identify problems and discover practices 





being developed to meet them, is 
being used by all groups. The find- 
ings are being reported in the guides 
by the recorders, who work with the 
teams, 

The coordinator, Raymond H. Koch, 
district superintendent at Hershey, Pa., 
will compile the data to determine pat- 
terns of problems and practices. 


Rejects Smoking Proposal 


GREENWICH, CONN. — A proposal 
that smoking be permitted before and 


_ after school and also during the lunch 
| hour in a limited area near the Green- 
| wich High School building here was 
| unanimously rejected recently by the 
| board of education. 


The student coun- 
cil of the school had recommended 


_ limited smoking privileges because of 


| “sneak” smoking. 


| Connecticut Board Approves 


PADLOCKS 


No. 1525 The finest 


in key-controlled 


padlock protection. Thousands of combi- 
nations protect the student — yet only 
one school-owned Master Key opens every 
locker. Precision built for long life, trouble- 
free service. Priced to fit school budgets. 


No. 1500 Same as No. 1525, but with- 
out key control. Long time school favorite 


— in the bargain-price bracket. 


Compare QUALITY! 
Compare VALUE! 


Compare PRICE! 


Write today to Dept. 12 


Also makers of world famous 
MASTER 
LAMINATED 
Padlocks 
Strongest construction known 
Unbeatable protection for leb 
equipment. storage rooms 
gates, athletic lockers, book 
stores, ete 











Master Jock Company. Milwaukee 45, Wis. © World's Leading Padlock Manufacturers 





| Building Regulation Changes 


HARTFORD, CONN. — Regulations 
governing the construction of new pub- 
lic school buildings, which are expected 


| to encourage more useful classroom 
| space and better lighting at less cost, 


have been approved by the Connecticut 
State Board of Education. 
The new regulations permit greater 


| dependence upon good artificial light- 


ing while taking advantage of what 
daylighting may be available, in con- 


| trast to the former regulations, which 
| provided the maximum quantity of day- 
| light with artificial lighting as a supple- 
| ment. 


The liberalized regulations will 
permit lowered ceiling heights and 


| more room shape flexibility. 


| Textbooks Scrutinized 
| Carefully, Says A.T.P.I. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—"Critics should 


| bear in mind that no products are so 
_ carefully examined and scrutinized as 
| are textbooks,” advises the American 
| Textbook Publishers Institute in a re- 


cent statement. In regard to the process 
by which select and suitable textbooks 


| ate chosen, the statement continues: 


“They are carefully and repeatedly 
screened, first, by the publishers and 
their editors, then by textbook selection 
committees, then by the teachers who 
use the books (a continuing process), 
and finally by self-appointed reviewers. 
This cumulative screening is such as 
to make any concerted effective drive 
to indoctrinate the children of the 
United States along collectivist lines 
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Wools Gruatest Calusites 


Insure The Educational Superiority 
Of Every EBFilm 


If each day you could bring to your school, 

an authority on every subject you teach, 

you would choose only the outstanding au- 

Harold D. Lasswell, Ph.D. thorities. When you use EBFilms you bring 
Yale University, Special these authorities to your students, Every 
Conntiuee to. 0? EBFilm is produced under the close super- 
vision of the great leaders in subject matter 

and in audio-visual teaching. Names such as 


Cithuts Gath PhO 


—Teachers College, Columbia University 


Ewe Pim 


— Nucleor Physicist, University of Chicago 


Wallact ) Attiord 


— Clark University 


Qunwld (sell HI 


— Director, Yale Clinic of Child Development 


The result is films that teach in the most 
authentic way and the most interesting 
way ... films that meet the highest educa- 
tional standards and at the same time make 
learning a fascinating adventure. 

Your school deserves this educationally 
superior audio-visual material, Plan this 
year's film program with EBFilms, 





Have You Seen These Recently Released EBFilms? 
Venice— Library Story Laplanders 

Queen City of the Adriatle Woiderstanding Vitamins Tippy—the Town Dog 
Morning Star People Along the Insects 
Our Community Mississippi India 
Safety on the Street Hindu Family Marine Life 

@ SEND FOR THE NEW FREE 
1951-52 EBPILMS CATALOGUE > 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
Dept. 16, Wilmette, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: Please send me free of 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA  [ipermoircieceemm ters 
FILMS INC. fe age ee. 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS School 


° 


®@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeee 





City. Zone ___._ State 
PLEASE PRINT 
@eeeeeeeeeoeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee 
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NEWS... 


virtually impossible. To think other- 
wise would imply that our authors, 
publishers, editors, teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, and subject matter spe- 
cialists are all involved in a gigantic 
‘conspiracy.’ ” 

In answer to the occasional attacks 
on textbooks, the institute said it was 
“significant” that the books thought to 
be objectionable usually were ones 
“which have persisted too long in the 


living in a changing world and we en- 
counter changes in climates of opinion. 
Social studies books quite appropriate 
for use a few years ago frequently con- 
tain material which, taken without ref- 
erence to when it was prepared, make 
the book appear inappropriate for use.” 

It is wise, the statement said, to ask 
these questions of a book: 

“1. What is the date of the copy- 
right? Books inevitably reflect the cli- 








schools.” 


“They are in fact obsolete. We are 


(Patented) 


INTERLOCKING 


Strips are laid, side by 
side, in courses. As eac 

course is laid, half the 
width of a saw-toothed 
steel spline is driven 
into grooves in the ends 
of each strip. The next 
course is driven onto the 
spline of the preceding 
course, and so on. Splines 
interlock the courses and 
hold pieces within eaah 


course snugly in place. 


Write for names 
of lronbound 
floored gyms 

near you. 


*T. M, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Y Mois 
ME ree 


mate of opinion at the time when they 
are written. A book written during 


Ford School, Highland Park, Mich. 


Se 


ROBBINS 
CONTINUOUS STRIP | 
MAPLE FLOORING 


There’s more, much more, to a Robbins Ironbound Con- 
tinuous supers floor than meets the eye. Underneath 


its glowing beauty are features which provide: 
@ A better playing surface 
@ Permanent smoothness 
@ Years longer life 

@ Lower maintenance cost 
A Robbins Ironbound Continuous Strip gym floor is the 
ideal playing surface... not dead... not springy... 
but with just the right resiliency for lively, fast action 
without undue physical strain. Made of Northern Hard 
Maple, it will not splinter, warp or sliver. Retains its 
smoothness for years. And due to Robbins patented 
Ironbound method of interlocking the ends of adjoining 
pieces with saw-tooth steel splines, shifting is prevented, 
surface is held smooth, wear and maintenance cut to 
the minimum. For new construction or for replacement, 
Robbins Ironbound Continuous Strip is the finest floor 
your gym can have... yet it costs no more than ordi- 
nary maple floors. 
For your protection Robbins Ironbound Continuous Strip 
flooring is available only through authorized Robbins con- 
tractors. Write for details and the name of nearest contrac- 
tor. Dept. N52, Reed City, Michigan. 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 
World's largest maple flooring manufacturer 
Reed City, Michig ing, Michigan 


leh 
e 
Lad 








World War II might well treat Russia, 
for example, in a manner markedly dif- 
ferent from the one the same author 
would use now. 

“2. Is the material criticized unfairly? 
In other words, is the material being 
considered in terms of its subject matter 
and the author’s intent? 

“3. Is it removed from context? Mod- 
ern textbooks are carefully planned and 
the whole teaching unit must be con- 
sidered, not merely isolated sentences 
or paragraphs. 

“4. When considered with full con- 


| tent, what is the effect on the pupil 


liable to be? Will it be harmful, or 
will it help him to achieve necessary 
insight and understanding of modern 
problems and events? 

“5. How is the material intended to 
be used in the schools? Is the student 
taught to accept unthinkingly everything 
he reads, or is he taught to evaluate 
and discriminate? 

“6. Does the book as a whole repre- 
sent a fair and unbiased view? In other 
words, do the criticized sections repre- 
sent the spirit of the whole book that 
is under investigation? 


Nutrition Week Announced 


NEw YoRK.—The food and nutrition 
division of the Health Council of 
Greater New York has set aside the 
week of May 5 as nutrition week. All 
agencies and organizations will empha- 
size nutrition in various programs and 
activities during the week, with par- 
ticular attention being given to “stretch- 
ing the food dollar.” 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


SUPERINTENDENTS .. . 


McDonald F. Eg- 
dorf will be the 
new superintendent 
of schools at Gar- 
den City, N.Y., suc- 
ceeding Frank R. 
Wassung, who re- 
tires July 1 after 39 
years in education. 
Mr. Egdorf is now 
serving his third year as superintendent 
of schools at Wyandotte, Mich. From 
1946 to 1949 he was superintendent at 
East Lansing, Mich., the home town of 
Michigan State College, where he was a 
member of the staff and also took his 
doctorate. Previously, he had taught and 
served as principal in high schools at 
Chapin, Colfax, Watseka and Arlington 


M. F. Egdorf 
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" Why 


"They say 
a leopard 
can't 
change 
his spots." 


The leopard has a point... as any architect can tell you. 
Why change unless change means improvement? 

That’s why more and more architects specify Edwards. 

With Edwards they know they’re assured of dependability . . . 
long, trouble-free performance with minimum servicing. 
Experience has taught them Edwards not only means lower 
installation costs but more economical upkeep as well. They’re 
sold, too, on Edwards smart, modern appearance . . . beauty 
that adds eye appeal to any installation. For our part, we're 
proud of the 80 year record of leadership that makes Edwards 
the oldest as well as the most respected name in signaling. 
We don’t intend to change that, either. 


W orld’s Most Reliable Time, Communication and Protection 
Products For Schools, Hospitals, Industry and Homes. 
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should he? 
What would he 
rather have?" 








Specify Edwards and Be Sure 


America’s schools run more smoothly 
. . . America’s school children are 
better protected thanks to Edwards. 


Edwards Automatic Clock and Program 
Control Systems, models of precision 
engineering, regulate school traffic with 
split-second accuracy. This ingenious 
system requires no master clock, no 
mercury pendulums, rectifiers, condens- 
ers or radio tubes. Built around the fa- 
mous dual-motored Telechron movement, 
Edwards Clocks are synchronized to ever 
accurate incoming alternating current 
. one or a hundred timepieces keep 
perfect time together. Virtually error- 
free, they run for years without costly 
servicing. 6 & e 
Last word in safety, first in beauty are 
Edwards Fire Alarms. Trim, smart, func- 
tional they hug the 
wall with only 17%” 
projection . . . operate 
simply, easily with fool- 
proof dependability. 
No chance of human 
failure . . . no chance 
of non-alarm through 
haste or panic. 


For further information, write 
NS-5, The Edwards Company, Inc., 
Norwalk, Connecticut 























Magney. Tusler & Setter, Architects; 
Philip A, Reese, inc., KoolShade Contractors 


How sun’s heat and glare is kept out of 
University of Minnesota classrooms 


When Ford Hall, the University of 
Minnesota’s Social Science build- 
ing, was first occupied, instructors 
and students complained of the 
excessive heat and blinding glare 
from the windows. 

KoolShade Sunscreen was in- 
stalled. Now the rooms are comfort- 
able and the bright highlights at the 
windows are reduced and only a 
cool, glareless light comes through. 

KoolShade Sunscreen blocks out 


© 1952-—-Borg:-Warner Corp 


as much as 87% of the sun’s heat 
rays and its thin bronze louvers, 
set at a 17° angle, are scientifically 
designed to eliminate the bright 
glare and deep shadows that cause 
so much eye-strain. 


Get the complete KoolShade story by 
writing for the “KoolShade Manual” to 
Ingersoll Products Division, Borg-Warner 
Corporation, Dept. NS-5, 321 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


A PRODUCT OF BORG-WARNER 


Sunscreen 
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Heights, Ill. Mr.’ Wassung, who has 
been superintendent at Garden City, 
N.Y., since 1937, has also served as prin- 
cipal of the high school at Albion, N.Y., 
and as a principal at Norwich, N.Y. 
From 1919 to 1937 he was superintend- 


| ent of schools at Norwich. 


Marvin G. Gault, school superintend- 


| ent at Bamberg, S.C., for the last three 


and a half years, has been named super- 


| intendent of the District No. 1 school in 


Bamberg County. 
J. W. Threatte has been renamed su- 


| perintendent of schools of Lanier County, 
| Georgia. 


Hugh T. Stoddard, former assistant 


superintendent of schools at Sumter, S.C., 


has been appointed superintendent of 
District 2 schools of Sumter County. 

Price K. Harmon is the new director 
of the public schools of Newberry 
County, South Carolina. Mr. Harmon, 
who was formerly superintendent of the 
city schools of Newberry, S.C., was 
named to the new post upon consolida- 
tion of several districts. 

A. H. Mortenson has signed a three- 


| year contract as superintendent of schools 


at Belle Fourche, S.D. 
J. A. Buckles has resigned as superin- 
tendent of schools at Solomon, Kan. 
Dale Brock, superintendent of schools 
at Rensselaer, Ind., for the last four 
years, has assumed his new duties as su- 


| perintendent of schools at Connersville, 


Ind., succeeding Floyd Hines. 

M. L. Hite has been named superin- 
tendent of the Denmark-Olar schools, 
District No. 2, in South Carolina. For 
the last four and a half years Mr. Hite 
has been superintendent of schools at 
Olar, S.C. 

W. G. Nunn has signed a three-year 
contract as superintendent of schools at 
Valdosta, Ga. 

Robert Gordon is the newly named 


| successor of Russell McCoy as superin- 
| tendent of schools at Kensington, Kan. 
| Mr. Gordon’s former post was as prin- 
| cipal of the grade schools of Kensington. 


Glen L. Wycoff has resigned as prin- 


| cipal of the high school at Dorrance, 
| Kan., to accept a position as superintend 
ent of schools at Mount Hope, Kan. 


C. F. Sutherland has resigned as su- 
perintendent of schools at Estelline, S.D. 

Harold C. Nordgaard has been reap- 
pointed superintendent of schools at 
Brainerd, Minn. 

Frank J. Fox has been renamed su 
perintendent of schools at Morris, Minn., 
for another year. 

T. S. Seline has been reappointed su- 
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: SS aaa AIRES 
IN MITCHELL LOW-BRIGHTNESS LUMINAIRESS> 


MITCHELL engineering develops the maximum 
advantages of the new low-brightness T-17 
lamps in two superior Luminaires . . . at the 
lowest owning and operating cost per footcandle 
delivered. * Here is light distribution with ab- 
sence of glare comparable to daylight conditions. 
No cross-louvering is required (lowers initial 
and maintenance costs); provides desirable 40° 
crosswise cutoff. High light output with low 
lamp brightness provides ideal illumination for 
schools, libraries, public buildings and institu- 
tions. Modern, functional design is largely self- 
cleaning. Exclusive MITCHELL mounting features 
simplify installation. For the best buy in low- 
brightness lighting, it’s wise to specify MITCHELL. 
*Ask for revealing Cost Comparison Chart 


Highest Footcandle Output 





Glare-free illumination Re 
(surface brightness less than 2 cp/sq. in.) 





Lowest Fixture Cost 
(fewer units, no louvers required) 





Lowest installation Cost 








Lowest Maintenance Cost 
(largely self-cleaning) 


Lowest Owning and Operating Cost 
per Footcandle Delivered 





Attractive Functional Design. 


Write for the complete MITCHELL Commer- 
cial Fluorescent Lighting Catalog. Have the 
full details on MITCHELL Low-Brightness 
Luminaires, for quick, easy specification. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2525 N. Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, lillinois 
in Caneda: Mitchell Mfg. Co., lid., 19 Waterman Avenve, Toronto 
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Mitchell Manufacturing Company, Dept. 14-E 
2525 N. Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


C Please send complete Commercial Lighting Catalog 
0 Please send Cost Comparison Chart 








Firm. 
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perintendent of schools at Mapleton, 
Minn. 

Frank R. Newman has resigned as 
superintendent at Huntley Consolidated 
School at Huntley, Minn., a post he has 
held since 1948. 

Richard F. McNichols, principal of 
North Scranton Junior High School at 
Scranton, Pa., since 1934, has been in- 
stalled as superintendent of schools at 
Scranton, succeeding the late John H. 
Dyer. 


Clifford Berkley, school superintendent 
at Notus, Idaho, for the last four years, 
has resigned. 

N. W. Cummings, who has been act- 
ing superintendent of the schools of 
Oakes, N.D., since the death of E. A. 
Quam, has been named superintendent 
for the 1952-53 school year. 

Hugh Smith has been appointed su- 
perintendent of schools at Eudora, Ark., 
filling the vacancy caused by the death 
of J. C. Gray. 


mesa 


FIRST and>FINEST — 


POE Sage. 
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CHALKBOARD CHALK 


‘olon/ 


e Yellow 
e Orange 
e Red 

e Violet 
e Blue 

e Green 
e Brown 
e White 


v SAFE FOR YOUR CHALKBOARD 


Writes Smoothly —Erases Easily 
Write for 2-stick sample — send 10c 


Dept. NS-DO 


to cover cost of handling and mailing 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


[@) obter-Yo fe) 


Heights, Illinois, U. S. A. 


x Weber Costello ¢ 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS... 

Kenneth C. Coulter has resigned 
supervising principal of the schools 
Glen Rock, N.J., to accept the post 
assistant superintendent of schools 
Greenwich, Conn. Dr. Coulter also i 
a visiting professor of education at Pat- 
erson State Teachers College, Paterson, 
NJ. 

Harold K. Darling has resigned as su- 
pervising principal of the schools at 
Youngwood, Pa., effective at the close of 
, the term. Mr. Darling has been asso- 
ciated with the Youngwood schools for 
20 years. 


PRINCIPALS... 

Edward Tuck Hall, assistant headmas- 
ter of St. Mark’s School at Southbor- 
ough, Mass., has been named headmas- 
ter of Hill School at Pottstown, Pa., 
effective August 1. James I. Wendell, 
who has been on the Hill faculty since 
1913, will become the school’s headmas- 
ter emeritus. 

Basil Kinney has been named prin- 
cipal of the George H. Robertson School 
and of the Governor Anderson School 
at Portland, Me. 

Robert L. Blevins, assistant principal 
of Old Town School, Winston-Salem, 
N.C., has been named acting principal 
to serve during the illness of E. K. 
McNew. 

Barbara Colbron has been appointed 
headmistress of Spence School in New 
York City, to succeed Mrs. Harold S. 
Osborne, headmistress for the last 16 
| years. The appointment is effective Au- 
| gust 1. At present Miss Colbron is asso- 
| ciate dean of Swarthmore College, 
| Swarthmore, Pa. 

Marian Williston Smith will succeed 
L. Gertrude Angell as principal of the 





| Buffalo Seminary, Buffalo, N.Y., effec- 


tive July 1. Dr. Angell, who became 
principal in 1903, will become principal 
emeritus. Miss Smith is at present direc- 
tor of admissions at Barnard College, 
Columbia University. 

Ira A. Flinner has been appointed 
headmaster of Blair Academy, Blairs- 
town, N.J. Dr. Flinner was headmaster 
of the Northwood School at Lake Placid, 
N.Y., for 26 years until last June when 
he became acting head at Blair. 

Elwin H. Twombly is the newly ap- 
pointed principal of St. Johnsbury Acad- 
emy at St. Johnsbury, Vt. Mr. Twombly 





| was named acting principal last June 
| following the resignation of Vernon G. 


Smith. 
Elliot Carey has resigned as principal 
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introducing NEW 


WYANDOTTE 


_ Specialists in Dishwashing Products 


TAME | 


(Yes, FAME’S the name!) 


A new kind of detergent developed 
especially for washing dishes, glassware, 


silver, pots and pans BY HAND! 


FAME LASTS LONGER! Fame in your dishwater won’t break 
down . . . holds more soil in suspension. Washing solution lasts 


longer, saves detergent! 


FAME ACTS FASTER! Fame penetrates soil quickly, actually 
loosens dirt before mechanical action starts! 


PRODUCES MORE SUDS! Super-wetting agents in Fame make 
rich, lasting suds in hard or soft water! 


NO SURFACE SCUM! Fame contains no soap . . . won’t make 
“scum” in hard water. Sodium CMC even holds grease in suspension, 
keeps it from floating to surface! 


FASTER DRAINING, RINSING! Reduces surface tension of 
water, rinses fast . . . drains dry without spotting or streaking! 


SO EASY ON THE HANDS! Pleasant to use! Drains 
completely — leaves no residue to cause off-odors! Pleas- 


CLEANING . 
ing, unmistakable blue color. 


THE 
WORLD 
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At last —a new, fast, efficient hand dish- 
washing product, companion-product to 
sensational Wyandotte Saute for machine 
dishwashing! Fame (yes, Fame’s the name!) 
is ideal for all hand dishwashing — contains 
Wyandotte’s own, exclusive, super-active wet- 
ting agents, and is proMoTep with Sodium 
CMC! Try it. No other product gives you 
such clean dishes so fast, at such low cost, 
and so safe and easy on the hands! Ask your 
jobber or Wyandotte representative. Wyan- 
dotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, 
Michigan; also Los Angeles 54, California. 


andolfe 


CHEMICALS 


Helpful service esentatives in 88 cities 
in the United States and Canada 


Largest manufacturers of specialized cleaning products for business and industry 
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of Livingston High School at Living- 
ston, Wis. i 

Donald A. Grant has been named 
principal of the Cherry Valley Central 
School, Cherry Valley, N.Y. 

Bertram Holland, principal of Water- 
town High School, Watertown, Mass., 
will assume his new duties as principal 
of the New London High School, New 
London, Conn., July 1. At New Lon- 
don, Mr. Holland will succeed Horace 
Westcott. 

Charles Whiting has been named prin- 


cipal of Hillsboro High School at Hills- 


boro, N.D., succeeding Norman Dahl. 

Horace P. Herrick has been named as 
the first principal of the new high school 
at Ellsworth, Me. 

William Crosswaight has succeeded 
George Hill as principal of the Lemmon 
High School at Lemmon, S.D. Mr. Hill 
was recalled into the U.S. Army. 

David A. Snyder, principal of Midland 
High School, Midland, Pa., for the last 
six years, has been appointed principal 


of Latrobe oe School, Latrobe, Pa., 


A PRACTICAL RECEDING DOOR 


CLASSROOM 


ELIMINATES OVERCROWDING 
NIB MLN geal 
LOWERS COSTS 


© Here’s a thoughtful- 
ly engineered means 
of providing efficient, 
sanitary housing for 
pupil’s clothing within 
the classroom. Design 
is based on all-steel 
construction, includ- 
ing doors, trim, shelv- 
ing, etc. Easily opened 
by small children. 
pe” Write 
for copy of 
detailed bro- 
chure “‘fin- 
gertip oper- 
ation” Class- 


room Ward- 
robes. 


WARDROBE 
ARNCO 


ENGINEERED 


We Baas wi a saan cane, geen ae ae 


i ee 


NON-SAGGING HARDWARE of Rugged construction is fully 
adjustable and operates on two sets of ball bearings, stra- 
tegically placed to insure smooth, trouble-free operation. 


A. R. NELSON CO., INC. 210 £. 40th st., New York 16, N.Y. 





NEW! ARNCO ALUMINUM oe HAT RACK 


In non-peeling alumilite finish. Low 


priced. 
install. 


Strong, economical, easy to 
Write for literature. 

ALSO CURTAIN CUBICLE SCREENING 

for dressing rooms, rest rooms, med- 


a oun eaten rooms, gym dress- 
ing rooms 
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succeeding Mark Funk, who has held 
the post for the last 30 years. Mr. Funk 
resigned to become executive secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Interscholastic Ath- 
letic Association. 


IN THE COLLEGES... 


J. Cloyd Miller, 
president of the Na- 
tional Education 
Association, has ac- 
cepted the post of 
president of New 
Mexico Western 
Silver 
. || Seen ee J. Cloyd Miller 
| retire from office September 1 after 16 
years of service. Mr. Miller is at present 
superintendent of schools at Deming, 
N.M. 

Foster S. Brown is the new president 
| of the State University Teachers College 
at Oswego, N.Y. Dr. Brown, formerly 


| dean of the State University Teachers 


College at Cortland, will become presi- 
dent at Oswego July 1. He succeeds 
Harvey M. Rice, whose appointment as 


| president of the State University College 
| for Teachers at Buffalo was announced 


in the January issue of The Nation’s 


| ScHOOLs. 


| OTHERS... 


Clifford Lee 


Brownell, chairman 
| of the department 


of health education 


| and physical educa- 
| tion at Teachers 


College, Columbia 
University, is the 
new president of 
the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, succeeding Bernice Moss, 
associate professor of health education, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 
Herbert Erdmann has been appointed 
personnel director of the newly estab- 


C. L. Brownell 


| lished personnel office in the public 


schools of Evansville, Ind. Mr. Erdmann 
assumes this function in addition to his 
duties as administrative assistant. 

Arthur G. Pearson has been named 
assistant purchasing agent for the Chi- 
cago school system. Mr. Pearson, who 
assumed his new duties April 1, 
fills a post formerly held by Arthur C. 
Schweitzer. 

Edwin Carmony, new supervisor of 
audio-visual education at Gary, Ind., was 
audio-visual coordinator at Lew Wallace 
High School in Gary from 1945 to 1951. 
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SHINES IN MINUTES...LASTS FOR WEEKS! 


STANDARD Liquid Wax (formerly SEmpac Flor-Glaze). Recommended for lino- 
leum, rubber tile, composition, hardwood floors. Easily applied with mop or 
pad. No buffing. Lasts many weeks, holds its gloss and resists scratching under 
heaviest traffic. Meets Underwriters’ Laboratories non-slip requirements. 
STANDARD Penetrating Sealer (Heavy Duty). Penetrates pores of wood, seals 
with hard waterproof gums and oils. Forms non-slip, non-gloss surface. Excel- 
lent base for wax. Approved by Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn. Meets Under- 
writers’ Laboratories non-slip requirements. STANDARD Super Finish (Gym Fin- 
ish). Gives high-gloss finish to gym and other wood floors. Tough, durable, resists 
rubber markings. Approved by Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn. Meets Underwriters’ 
Laboratories non-slip requirements. STANDARD Liquid Gloss (formerly SEmpac 
Liquid Gloss). Cleans and polishes furniture and woodwork in one operation. 
Also preserves unfinished floors, holds down germ-laden dust. Underwriters’ 
Laboratories listed fire-safe. All four available in quantities up to full barrels. 
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NON-SLIP. PERMANENT S 


FOR FURNITURE, WOODWORK 


Standard floor maintenance products (and 
insecticides) are available for i di de- 
livery from over 3900 points in the Midwest. 
See your Standard Oil Sales Representative 
today! If yours is a special problem, call your 
nearest sales office (below). 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Indiana) 


Chicago * Decatur + Peoria + Joliet +» Evans- 
ville + Indianapolis + South Bend + Detroit 
Grand Rapids + Saginaw +» Duluth -» Mankato 
Minneapolis > Green Bay + La Crosse + Mil- 
waukee « Des Moines » Mason City « St. Louis 
St. Joseph + Kansas City * ‘Wichita » Omaha 
Denver « Cheyenne « Billings « Huron + Fargo 
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NEWS... 


Charles A. Ford, the newly appointed 
vice president and editorial director of 
F, E. Compton and Company, was at 
one time superintendent of the Brown 
Township Consolidated School at 
Fletcher, Ohio. Dr. Ford also has 
served as head of the department of 
psychology at Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, administrative assistant to the 
president, and later as dean of the uni- 
versity’s Community College. Previous 
to joining Compton’s, Dr. Ford was 
editor-in-chief of the educational divi- 


sion of the John C. Winston Company. 

Allan’ M. West, executive secretary 
for the Utah Education Association: for 
the last five years, assumed duties Feb. 
ruary | on a three-year contract as ex- 
ecutive secretary of Rural Editorial Serv- 
ice. Francis S. Chase, who has been 
director of R.E.S. since its organization 
six years ago, will continue as official 
head of the organization. Offices are 
at the University of Chicago. 

R. Ralph Bedwell has been appointed 


head of the newly created education 








NEW WAX PROVIDES 
AMAZING WEARING 
QUALITIES . . . AND 


footing 


SELF POLISHING WAX 


WUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, | 
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how would your floors look 


.. after this 
ENDURANCE TEST? 


still beautiful after 24,000 crossings 


Here's a floor that's bright and beautiful and 
still non-slippery after four weeks of heavy traffic that 
included workmen coming and going during final con- 
struction and open house crowds. This heavy traffic during 
& period when there is bound to be lots of dirt proved the 
Anti-Slip Cosmolite Wax film was easy to maintain and 
that its surface did not show scuffs nor mar easily. 


New Anti-Slip Cosmolite Wax brings a new meas- 
ure of safety in the prevention of slippery floors. Cosmolite, 
a high quality, self-polishing wax made with yellow 
carnauba, is dified with colloidal silica to assure greater 
walking safety on any type of floor surface. E 
Test it on your floors now! A free sample will 
be sent fo you upon request. 





NC. = Huntington, Indiana - Toronto, Can. 





committee of the Illinois State Chamber 
of Commerce. Mr. Bedwell formerly 
was assistant dean of De Paul Uni- 
versity’s college of commerce. 


William W. Savage, dean of Long- 
wood College at Farmville, Va., will 
join the C.P.E.A. Midwest Administra- 
tion Center at the University of Chicago 
May 1 under a three-year contract. 
He succeeds Earl E. Mosier as coordi- 
nator of program and consultation serv- 
ices. Mr. Savage formerly had been 
head of state consultation services for 
the Virginia State Board of Education. 
Mr. Mosier is now dean of professional 
education at Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege. 

Luke H. Kelly has been granted a 
two-year leave of absence from his duties 
as supervisor of vocational agriculture 
for Michigan to accept a Point 4 U.S. 
Department of Agriculture assignment 
in New Delhi, India. For 10 years Mr. 
Kelly was superintendent of schools at 
Haslett and Okemos, Mich., and super- 
vising teacher in agricultural education 
at Michigan State College. 


William J. Irwin, junior administra- 
tive assistant in the personnel department 
of the Detroit Board of Education, has 
been named acting assistant secretary and 
junior administrative assistant, adminis- 
tration, of the Detroit board succeeding 
the late C. T. Andersen. 


Magdalene B. Konkel, acting assistant 
secretary of the Detroit Board of Educa- 
tion, has been reclassified as administra- 
tive secretary and cashier, business execu- 
tive department. 


Stuart Anderson has accepted a post 
with the Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs to serve as director of technical edu- 
cation in Lima, Peru, for a two-year 
period. Mr. Anderson, a former associate 
professor of education at the Stout Insti- 
tute, Menomonee, Wis., completed in 
March a four-week orientation program 
with the Department of State. 


DEATHS... 
Francis Edward Ryan, superintendent 
of the consolidated school at Parnell, 


| Iowa, died February 13. 


John H. Dyer, who supervised the 


| public school system of Scranton, Pa., 
| for the last 22 years, died recently. 


Charles C. Ward, president of Platts- 


| burg State Teachers College since 1942, 
| died February 28. Dr. Ward served as 
| president of 
| Teachers Association from 1944 to 1946. 


the New York State 
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Here they come, a million strong. A million more chil- 
dren entering school this fall than last. A million more 
next year than this. 
Whatever the plans for growth are at your school, 
Crane can help. 
Crane school plumbing fixtures can save you dollars 
through the years. They’re built to take heavy punish- 
ment. And they’re designed for fast, easy cleaning and 
minimum maintenance. 
For example, Crane Dial-ese faucets close with the 
water pressure instead of against it, thus making them 
easier to close without dripping. All wearing parts are 
included in a single cartridge that’s easily replaced 
when maintenance is necessary. 
So, when you're planning the shape of things to 
come, plan on Crane. Talk it over with your Architect 
and Plumbing Contractor, and let them know your rane lavatories are “preferred plumbing” for many school 
preference for Crane. installations. Here— Norwich vitreous china lavatories. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 636 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO S 
AN EF ( , O VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 
S@ PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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THE BOOK SHELF 





ADMINISTRATION 
and Security. Includes 
chapter on “The Réle of the Schools.” Pub- 
lished jeintly by Educational Policies Commis- 
sion and American Council on Education. 
Available from N.E.A., 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C., or from American Council, 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Pp. 60, Single copy, 50 cents. 

Citizens’ Committees in the Public Schools. 
By Herbert M. Hamlin, professor of agricultural 
education, University of Illinois. Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, Danville, Ill. Pp. 306. 
$4. 

Education in Rural Commanities. 


Ba. ti Neti 1 





National 


Society for the Study of Education, Part II of 


B.F. Goodrich 


Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


University of Chicago Press, 
Pp. 410. Cloth, $3.50. Paper, 


5ist yearbook. 
Chicago 37, Ill. 
$2.75. 

The Superintendent, the Board, and the Press. 
Published in cooperation with National School 
Beards Association and National School Public 
Relations Association, by the A.A.S.A., 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 24. 
Single copy, 25 cents. 

Progress in Education—an Answer. Proceed- 
ings of summer educational conference and 
elementary principals’ institute, Western Wash- 
ington College of Education, Bellingham, Wash. 
Pp. 66. 

AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 

Audio-Visual Administration. Edited by Fred 


DURABILITY 


EASE OF 
MAINTENANCE 


MOISTURE RESISTANCE 


A 


¢ 
¢ 
The Ge that nates oll As 
B. F. Goodrich Asphalt Tile is constantly being put to the test in 


schools throughout the country, and always passes with flying colors. 


In the busiest traffic areas, this fine moisture-resistant flooring 


stands up well, retains its beauty, stays easy to maintain. Equally 
suitable for installation on, above or below grade, B. F. Goodrich 
Asphalt Tile is available in more than 27 colors. For color charts and 
complete information, write Dept. N5, B. F. Goodrich Co., Floor- 


ing Division, Watertown 72, Mass. 


You Can depend on B FGoodrich FL 


OORING PRODucr. 


| cusses the status of minority groups. 





education division, and 
audio-visual serv- 
Wm. C. 
$3.25. 


Harcleroad, chairman, 
William Allen, coordinator, 
ices, San Diego State College, Calif. 
Brown Co., Dubuque, Iowa. Pp. 118. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
What Some Communities Have Done for 
Themselves. A catalog of community activities. 
Community Adult Education, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Pp. 
31. 


Looking Ahead for Casey County Schools. 
Describes how citizens look at their schools, 
what they found, and how they might improve 
the schools. Bureau of School Service, College 
of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton. December 1951 bulletin. Pp. 48. 


CURRICULUM 

Creative Dramajics in Home, School, and 
Community. How to help children create and 
act their own plays. By Ruth Lease and 
Geraldine Brain Siks. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 
33d, New York 16. Pp. 306. 

Basic Elements of a Free, Dynamic Society. 
Condensed record of a round table discussion 
held under the sponsorship of the Advertising 
Council. The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11. Pp. 91. $1. 

Toward the Open Mind. Descriptions of day- 
by-day happenings through which teachers in 
Philadelphia public schools sought to achieve 
open-mindedness in their students. L. P. Hoyer, 
Supt. Pp. 112. 

FINANCE 

The Financing of State Departments of Edu- 
cation, With 48 statements on financial prac- 
tices prepared by the departments. By Fred F. 
Beach and Clayton D. Hutchins, chief for state 
school systems and specialist in school finance, 
respectively, U.S. Office of Education, in co- 
operation with Study Commission, National 
Council of Chief State School Officers. Order 
from U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Pp. 83. 45 cents. 


INTERGROUP RELATIONS 
Peoples of the Southwest: Patterns of Free- 


| dom and Prejudice. By W. Henry Cooke, pro- 


fessor of history at Claremont College. Dis- 
Special 
attention is given to patterns of discrimination 
in housing, education and employment. Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 212 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10. Pp. 36. 25 cents. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
UNESCO: International Yearbook of Educa- 
tion, 1950. Examines the problems and work 
being done in 42 countries in the field of edu- 
cation. Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27. Pp. 252. $2.50. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Tested Public Relations for Schools. By 
Stewart Harral, director of public relations 
studies and professor of journalism, University 
of Oklahoma. University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman, Okla. Pp. 174. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Education for Adversity. Inglis lecture in 
secondary education. By Julius Seelye Bixler. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Pp. 34. $1.50. 


SCHOOL PLANT 
Workbook for Evaluating School 
By Jack L. Landes and Merle R. 
College of Education, University of 
Wm. C. Brown Co., 915 Main St., 
Pp. 39. $1.50. 


Citizens 
Buildings. 
Sumption, 
Illinois. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


SURVEYS 

School Building Needs. Kirkwood School Dis- 
trict R-7, Kirkwood, Mo. Engelhardt, Engel- 
hardt and Leggett, 59 Park Ave., New York 16. 
Pp. 113. 

Lawrenceville Looks at Its Elementary Schools. 
A survey of the elementary schools of Law- 
renceville, Ill., by the citizens and school staff, 
with the assistance of the College of Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois. Pp. 121. 
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"FOR DINING ROOM 
AND BANQUET ROOM 


54 TYPES AND 
SIZES OF 
FOLDING TABLES 


qs 
By 
U2 AL f 


OM 


TO EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


WRITE FOR CATALOG, PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 


MANY OTHER TYPES OF TABLES 
FOR ALL SCHOOL PURPOSES 


| es 


MONROE ADJUSTABLE HEIGHT TABLES 
Is — any height 20” to 30” 


LLL 
‘ : [= 
tooo 


KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS’ FOLDING TABLES 
Adjustable heights 20” to 30’. Note teacher and class seating chart 









































ADJUSTABLE MONROE F 
FOLDING TABLES — 

any height from 20” to 
30’... Also MONROE 
Folding Benches. 














FOLDING CHAIRS ALL STYLES — Steel and 
Wood — Plain and Paneled Seats. All sizes 
including Children’s Folding Kindergarten 


Stack of 12 tables, 29” h . * ‘ . 
. Shincen Folding Tehie — - Chairs, Intermediate Size and Adult Sizes. 
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sturdy bentwood 


; that wort 
the window that wort To college 
MIAMI AWNING WINDOW 


ee em 
A ential oe EO TI, 


pad seat 
15 x 16” 


Merrick Building 
University of 
Miami 

Robt. M. Little 
A.I.A. 


padded seat 
and back 
seat 15 x 16” 


3 
3 
: 


f: 


Weatherstripping, 

: . These fac- 
tors assure LOW 
MAINTENANCE. 





IF 4 


a4 


eZ 


“The Finest 
Awning Type Window Made” 


Air infiltration Tests Taken by W l | D 0 W 


Pittsburgh Testing Laboratories 


Member — Aluminum Window Manufacturers Association 
# write for illustrated folder 
For further information, see Sweet’s Architectural File YA DEPT. G-5 ONE PARK AVE. 
or— write, wire or phone Miami Window Corp.,Dept.NS-5. | NEW YORK 16,N. Y. 
SHOW ROOMS 


MIAMI WINDOW CORPORATION NEW YORK CHICAGO 


5200 N. W. 37th Avenue, Miami, Florida STATESVILLE, N.C. DALLAS 
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Old customs die hard. Many lecturers still seem to think they must stand 
before the screen and wave a wand. 

That's outmoded ... passé... inefficient, since Beseler put the POINTEX { 
PROJECTION POINTER on the VU-LYTE. Now the speaker stays behind 
the projector, views an undistorted picture just as the audience sees it, and 
points out details by a moving arrow of light. A convenient control knob at 
the front of the projector enables the speaker to direct the arrow anywhere 
on the screen just exactly where he wants it. 

This patented POINTEX¢ PROJECTION POINTER is only one of 
many of VU-LYTE’s novel features directly devised to meet the modern needs 
of visual education teachers and lecturers. 


Because VU-LYTE is replete with tested innovations to make 
both lecturing and viewing easier, it is the unrivalled leader for 
opaque projection in schools, churches, clubs, and business. 


1. YOU CAN use the VU-LYTE in a partially lighted room. Total 
darkness is not necessary in order to obtain clear, sharp images 
and brilliant colors—because VU-LYTE provides extra illumination. 


2. YOU CAN feed mixed or continuous copy through smoothly, 
without light flashes, by means of the Beseler FEED-O-MATIC* 


THE NEW 


, WU-LYTE 


OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


*Pat. Pending ‘ 
tPatented 


METAL BELT CONVEYOR. As new copy is fed in at the left side of 
the projector, preceding copy is ejected from the right side. 

3. YOU CAN use copy “as is" — without mounting or inserting 
into any special holding device. The unique Beseler VACUMATIC* 
PLATEN holds all copy absolutely flat during projection. A full 
8% x 11 page letter or a postage stamp can be projected with 
equal ease, without curl or flutter. 

4, YOU CAN use VU-LYTE on an uneven surface—project on 
small or large screens. In addition, VU-LYTE is an amazingly quiet 
and cool-operating opaque projector. 


These advanced, exclusive features, plus others, 
are incorporated in a projector that weighs only 35 Ibs. 
and is REDUCED IN PRICE. Ask for free demonstration 
of the precision-built VU-LYTE in your own projection 
room. And for more information regarding 
this truly new concept in opaque projection, 
ask for booklet N 


CHARLES CScacle COMPANY 


60 Badger Avenue, 


Est. 1669 


Newark 8, N. J. 


The World's Largest Manufacturer of Opaque Projection Equipment 
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Professional Saws 
in 
Starter size! 


—start the 
new class with 


Silver Steel 


Your next class will learn faster, their 
cuts will be truer, your work will run smoother—if 
you start them out with Atkins Silver Steel. 

Atkins gives you school-size saws for most class- 
room needs. The 65-J, for example, is an exact scaled- 
down counterpart of the famous Atkins 65. It has the 
same taper grinding, mirror polish, filed and set blade. 
More important, it has the same Perfection pattern 
handle, in smaller size, which directs every ounce of 
energy straight to the center of the cutting edge. 

Next term, teach with the saws designed for top pro- 
fessionals—in sizes engineered for your specific needs. 
Get your requisitions in today for SILVER STEEL. 


Outline indicates 
relative size of 
conventional saw 


Ask for the Atkins Job Rotation Chart 
Use this workmanlike shop management schedule to 
rotate the work, to see that each student gets in on all 
the principal shop activities. 
Order one for every class —only 


—, 
$2.50 each. f Ne 


y 
ATKINS oma 


“\, ANEAD 
sss> 
E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY- INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 


or Asphalt Tile 


4 rubber tile floors, 


Perfect Finish f 


r asphalt an 


ially fo ; i's new 
Developed esrentne on other materials, Churchill's ne 
but equ 


nd dries 
tes deeply, seals the pores @ sg 
VERSEAL. Poet finish. It does not soften, Seales. 
te oars tile, and absolutely 
pete s highly resistant to poset “2 
aeons roof ..-- assuring ange © 
oe erent ichens, lunch-rooms, —_ o 
pt ahi ready for use, in 20 _— Peo: 
thor ther treatment in just 12 hours. 


Oximy 
™ Waxed Floor Protectig 
n 


Try these superior products once, and they will always 
be on your list of “necessary supplies”. Call your 
Churchill distributor or representative, or write... 


CHURCHILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ALESBURG. ILLINO 
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To make your sewing classroom 
twice as efficient... 


@ Classroom at P.S. 177, Queens, 
New York, shows new table in 
use. Teacher: Mrs. M. Heinkele. 











Most practical piece of sewint-class equip- 
ment ever! The new SINGER Combination 
Sewing and Cutting Table was designed 
to meet the specific requirements of home 
economics teachers and was developed at 
the suggestion of Dr. Anna M. Dooley, 
representing the New York City Board of 
Education. 

It is a large, smooth, sturdy table which 
holds two full-sized SINGER* Sewing Ma- 
chines . . . and at the same time provides 
work space for two other students. 

When the machines are lowered into the 
table, removable panels fit into place, 
making a smooth, continuous cutting and 
work surface. 


This double-duty table makes it possi- 
ble—even in limited space—to provide 
two machines for every four students. It 
eliminates the need, and the expense, of 
separate cutting or work tables. It makes 
the room readily adaptable for use by 
other classes, or as a study hall. 


Special features: 

e5-ply construction. Durable Masonite top 
Solid birch legs. 

e@ 4 handy drawers. 

@ Built-in knee levers 

e Dustproof shields which completely enclose 
machines when they are lowered 


@ Tamper-proof locks on panels. 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


THERE'S ONE NEAR YOUR SCHOOL 


*A Trade Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Copyright, U.S. A., 1951, 1952, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY | All rights reserved for all countries. 
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The new SINGER Combination 
Sewing and Cutting Table 


e Provision for adding automatic switch to cut 
off power when machines are lowered. 

@ Size: 60/’x 42”x 30”. 

e Available with any of the 3 regular SINGER 
classroom heads— at a special school discount. 


Free Folder on Request 


SINGER will send you, or any member of your 
Home Economics Department, a folder giving 
complete specifications of the table, and sug- 
gested classroom layouts. Just mail coupon. 


se ese eeeeeeseeneeeenesease 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY NSS 
Education Dept., 149 Broadway N. Y. 6, N. Y. 
Please send me free folder giving complete 
details about Combination Sewing and Cutting 
lable, and showing suggested classroom layouts 
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Street 
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latge, 
Introducing Fug fasion 


«-- “Junior Execu- 
tive” work area. 


More 
prwacy 
Youngsters appre- 
ciate the privacy 
of the all-round 
metal shield. 


Graceful lines 
and girder-strong. 


too! 


-Worlds of storage 
space for books and 
accessories. Finger- 
tip accessibility 





FE ANKLY, here's the finest desk complete privacy a youngster needs CAL than any competitive line. Ask 
we've ever manufactured. And in the formative years. The funce- your distributor about the new ONE- 
the price will amaze you. The tional flat-top work space comes 12—the best desk buy on the Amer- 
ONE-12 is truly a “Junior Executive” straight from the experience of the ican market. 


design in NINE different: sizes. all business world. 
You'll find it far more ECONOMI- he oleh wilh all the fuiiuiree! 


standard. The all-round shield gives 
| } 


INVESTIGATE TODAY! 


MANUFACTURERS OF PUBLIC SEATING 
The NATION'S SCHOOLS 





Yat's Tle FOR SCHOOLS 





MAY 1952 


Edited by BESSIE COVERT 





TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage eos card opposite page 188. Just circle the key numbers 
it 


on the card which correspond wi 


the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 


you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Model 202 Recording Projector 


Sound to fit the special needs of a 
class or other group can be recorded on 
a motion picture film at any time and 
changed at will with the new Model 202 
Recording Projector. The ability to alter 
or change the sound track of a film 
completely offers many advantages in 
teaching and lecturing. This new 16 
mm, motion picture projector records 
and plays back sound by means of a 
strip of magnetic material on the edge 
of the film. Bell and Howell have also 
developed a process called Soundstripe 
to coat film permanently for magnetic 
sound. 

With the Model 202 Recording Projec- 
tor the teacher can add his own com- 
mentary to the film by speaking into a 
microphone as the film is projected on 
the screen. The process is as simple as 
using a magnetic tape recorder, but with 
this machine the magnetic stripe is on 
the film itself so that words and pic- 
tures are synchronized to suit the 
speaker’s purposes. No experience is 
necessary to record and any part or all 
of the commentary can be erased and 
remade. Accidental erasures are pre- 
vented since the machine automatically 
switches from record to a neutral posi- 
tion when stopped. The machine con- 
tinues in neutral position until the record 
button is again pushed. A_ recorded 
track can be used over and over again 
and will last as long as the film itself, 
or until it is erased. 

The new machine has reverse for run- 
ning the film backward to correct or 
listen back to any portion while project- 
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ing. It has silent film speed of 16 frames 
per second and sound speed of 24 
frames. The record and erase heads are 
less than three frames apart, in the same 
unit with the optical play and magnetic 
play heads. They are all molded to- 
gether so that the sound and picture are 
taken off at almost the same point, thus 
making it possible to synchronize sound 
easily. Receptacles for phonograph and 
microphone plugs are separate so that 
the operator can record from a turntable 
and with his voice simultaneously to 
provide a musical background for the 
speaking voice if desired. 

With the new equipment, a film taken 
by the school on movie equipment can 
have the Soundstripe magnetic sound 
track affixed at low cost and sound can 
then be added as described above, and 
changed for any purpose for which the 
film may be used. This permits the 
making of sound films for educational 
or other uses at very low cost. 

The new machine is a portable unit 
with projector, amplifier speaker and 
microphone contained in a single case. 
It requires no special equipment and 
very little experience to operate. It does 
not require a soundproofed room for 
making recordings and as soon as the 
recording is finished, it is ready for 
immediate playback. The unit may also 
be used as a public address system. Bell 
& Howell Co., Dept. NS, 7100 Mc- 
Cormick Rd., Chicago 45. (Key No. 1) 


Sovereign Luminaires 


A complete range of proper lighting 
for schools, offices, public buildings and 
other institutions is provided in the new 
Sovereign line of high-efficiency lumi- 
naires. There are ten luminaires in the 
new line which offers simple installation 
and low cost maintenance. The new two- 
lamp units are available in 48, 60 and 
96 inch lengths and in five lamp types: 
T-12 medium Bi Pin, T-12 single pin 
Instant-Start, T-17 Low Brightness, T-17 
Krypton and T-12 Slimline. 

All units have one piece die-formed 
20 gauge sheet steel body channels, fan- 
ished in heat resistant hard white baked 
enamel. An elliptically shaped reflector 
of special design provides smooth light 
distribution over the entire illuminated 
area. Easy relamping is assured with 


(Continued on page 156) 


the two position “Lock-louver” feature. 
All models may be flush or suspension 
mounted, individually or in continuous 
rows. They come completely wired, 


ready for line lead connections, and 
operate on 110-125 volts, 60 cycle A.C. 
The entire line is Underwriters’ ap- 
proved and Fleur-O-Lier certified. Mit- 
chell Manufacturing Co., Dep:. NS, 
2525 N. Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14. 
(Key No. 2) 


Steel Stools 


A new line of sturdy steel stools for 
every use has recently been introduced. 
The stools are available in five heights 
and 80 models, with steel or pressed 
wood seats. Adjustable steel backs are 
also available. The stools have large, 
comfortable square seats with rounded 
corners, all-welded, nonbreakable con- 
struction, round edge steel band legs 
which cannot snag or tear clothing, 
comfortable foot rest at a uniform dis- 
tance below seat, and tapered legs to 
ensure against tipping. Lyon Metal 
Products, Incorporated, Dept. NS, Au- 
rora, Ill. (Key No. 3) 


Film-Free Glass Suds 


Fame is a new long-lasting suds for 
the hand washing of dishes, glasses, sil- 
ver, pots and pans. It is soothing to the 
skin, has fast washing action and drains 
from glasses with amazing speed, leav- 
ing film-free surfaces. Fame is light blue 
in color and contains one of the newly 
perfected Wyandotte Pluronics. It is also 
inhibited against darkening aluminum 
in normal use solutions. Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corp., Dept. NS, Wyandotte, 
Mich. (Key No. 4) 








Whats Hlew ... 


Arch-Bilt Bus Body 


The 1952 Hicks Arch-Bilt School Bus 
Body has many new features for added 
safety. Of foremost importance is greater 
driver visibility. The glass area in the 
large windshield has been increased 35 
per cent, allowing a much wider angle 
of vision. The standard Hicks six panel 
entrance door permits the driver a full 
view of children approaching or leaving 
the bus. Rear end visibility in the rear 
view mirror has been increased 70 per 
cent without sacrificing strength in con- 
struction. 

The patented one piece arch bow and 
post forms the basic construction of the 
Arch-Bilt frame design for strength and 
safety. Three heavy, triple formed im 
pact rails separately applied to the side 
of the body at strategic points afford 
additional protection, The new scientif- 
ically designed defrosting unit which 


‘TOOLS for EFFICIENCY- 


delivers hot air over the entire area of 
the windshield is another feature for 
comfort and safety. The Hicks heating 
and ventilating system assures a con- 
stant, comfortable temperature through- 
out the bus at all times. An improved 
sliding type driver’s sash, new design 
boxed channel tube type heavy duty rear 
bumper and other important new fea- 
tures are included with standard equip- 
ment to meet all State specifications. 
Body lengths to meet all passenger ca- 
pacity requirements are available. Hicks 
Body Company, Inc., Dept. NS, Leb- 
anon, Ind. (Key No. 5) 


Textolite Plastic Desk Top 


A new grade of tough G-E Textolite 
plastics surfacing has been especially de- 
veloped for school desk tops. It is de- 
signed to reduce eyestrain and improve 
illumination and has a light reflectance 
value of 38 per cent. This has been 
found ideal to reduce glare and obtain 
high lighting efficiency. Known as G-E 
Textolite 10580, the new material is be- 
ing produced in a soft shade of green 
which meets standards prescribed in 
“American Standard Practice for School 
Lighting.” 

Desk tops of the new G-E Textolite 
require practically no maintenance. They 
are immune to oils, inks and paints, and 


(Continued on page 160) 


resist flame and scratching. The desks 
can be easily and quickly cleaned by 
wiping with a damp cloth. No polishing 
is necessary. The new product can be 
used to refinish old desks or to protect 
new ones. General Electric Co., Dept. 
NS, Pittsfield, Mass. (Key No. 6) 


Public Address Amplifier 


The new Knight 80-watt Public Ad 
dress Amplifier is especially designed for 
outdoor stadium use, large auditoriums 
and sound distribution systems for large 
schools, It overcomes high noise levels 
and covers up to 260,000 square feet and 
40,000 people when used with proper 
accessories such as trumpet type speakers. 


Operation is from 110-130 volts, 50-60 
cycle A.C. Allied Radio Corp., Dept. NS, 
833 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7. (Key 
No. 7) 


IN CLASSROOM 





-+e IN OFFICE 





Outstanding features that add up to 
increased efficiency ... true economy 
... are yours in both classroom and ad- 
ministrative offices when Remington 
Rand supplies go to work for you. 


LINE-A-TIME Copyholder .. . holds 
copy in natural, forward reading posi- 
tion for increased typing accuracy and 
production. Line-A-Time helps avoid 
eye-strain and fatigue. 


NYLEX Ribbon . . . the all-nylon 
typewriter ribbon for executive cali- 
bre printwork and dollar-savings 
through longer wear, fewer ribbon 


Remington Rand, Room 2070, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

Please send me your descriptive folder on [Fj Line-a-time Copyholder 
() Patrician Carbon Paper () Nylex Ribbon 

(2 Please arrange for a FREE demonstration of these Remington Rand 

supplies in my office, without obligation, of course. 


PATRICIAN Carbon Paper .. . For 
faster, easier, cleaner carbon copy 
handling . . . with a bonus of more 
\ highly readable copies per sheet of 
) carbon, 


Free descriptive folders on the Line-a-time 
Copyholder, Patrician Carbon Paper and 
Nylex Ribbon are yours for the asking! Mail 
the coupon today. 


Name__._ 





Position___ 
Address 
City 





Zone State 
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THE RECENTLY completed Campus School is 
the latest addition to the facilities of St. Mary’s 
College, Notre Dame, Indiana. It will serve the 
children of three neighboring parishes and will also 
serve as a “laboratory” school for prospective teach- 
ers attending this famous college for women estab- 
lished over a century ago by the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross. The building was designed by architect 
Francis W. Kervick, South Bend. The installation 
of Heywood-Wakefield furniture for the 13 class- 
rooms was handled by The Potomac Engineering 
Corporation, Chicago, I1l., distributor for Heywood- 
Wakefield Company. 


Tubular Steel Furniture 


Selected for New “Laboratory” School 


AT RIGHT— Under the supervision of Mother 
Loretella and other Sisters of the School, the light, 
pleasant classrooms were carefully planned and 
equipped for both learning and teaching. Here, 
S 967 plastic topped tables are used with All- 
Purpose Chairs S 915 in a Kindergarten room. 
* * * 

BELOW— In this and other primary classrooms, 
Table-Desk S 1039 OF with Chairs S 915 are ar- 
ranged easily to suit the needs of each class. Note 
how sensibly graded sizes assure proper height 
for each pupil. 

The many advantages of sturdy, light weight 
Heywood-Wakefield Tubular Steel Furniture 
which led to its selection for St. Mary’s Campus 
School make it an ideal choice for any school or 
college. Write today for our new, fully illustrated 
catalogue. 





HEY WOOD-! 
WAKEFIELD 


EST. 1826 


School Furniture Division 
Gardner, Massachusetts and 
Menominee, Michigan. 


% The ORIGINAL Tubular Steel School Furniture 
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Independent laboratory tests prove— 


YOUR PENCIL SHARPENER DOLLARS 
BUY MORE WHEN YOU SPECIFY 


APSCO! 
ed 


30000 SHARPENER TEST 
T000 
20,000 
"S000 


AS MANY POINTS! 


Tests by leading independent 

laboratories* prove that model 

for model, Apsco sharpens 
more than 21) times as many points as other brands. You 
save up to 70% of your cutter replacement costs. And Apsco 
gives you more points per pencil. 


~ 
i) Y 212 TIMES 


COMPARE THE POINTS! 


Unretouched laboratory photo- 
graphs** show the sharpening 
superiority of Apsco’s exclusive 
undercut cutter design. Compare 
Apsco’s 28,000th point with 
9,000th point of comparable 
competitive sharpener. See why it 
costs less .. . to buy the best! 


APSCO 28,000th POINT 


BRAND “A” 
9,000th POINT 


NEW DEXTER NO. 3! 


The perfect sharpener for school 
use. Smart new styling. All-steel 
construction for years of trouble- 
free service. Steel frame supports 
cutter head at both ends. Extra- 
long steel cutters. Point adjuster. 
Pencil stop. Centering turret for 
all sizes of wood case pencils. 


FREE! “PROPER CARE OF PENCIL SHARPENERS”! 


How to install sharpeners, adjust pencil stop, replace cutters! 
These and many other questions are answered in new Apsco 
service bulletins now available to schools free of charge. See 
your Apsco dealer or mail coupon for service bulletins. 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co., Dept. | 
336 N. Foothill Road, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Please send me new literature on proper installation | 
and care of Apsco pencil sharpeners: 


Our school has____ (name of models) Apsco 


sharpeners. 

Nome___ Title. 
School 
“om 














[7 COSTS LESS 10 BUY THE BEST! 


* United States Testing Co., Test Nos. 89388 and E-756 
* * Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, File No. 32999.1 


O.... technique of modern 
education is a growing, changing 
thing. Fixed immobile equipment 
has no place in the modern informal 
classroom. With NORCOR Tubular 
Desks and Chairs, seating arrange- 
ments can be changed from 

the conventional, for group 

study, for discussion groups, 

to accommodate the seating to 

the light source—all with a 
minimum of effort and time. 

Flat top desks may be 

combined to make a large 
working surface when desired 
—and chairs can be used 
independently of desks. 


For school desks and chairs 
that offer the needed flexibility 
for the modern classroom— 
see your nearest NORCOR 
distributor, or write direct to 


—=\ SYUIVHD GNV SNS3G YUVINGANL 


THE NORCOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEPT. N, GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
FACTORIES: GREEN BAY, WIS., PORTSMOUTH, N. H., GILLETT, WIS. 
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There are plenty of rooters for a Tile-Tex* gym floor! 

...the students... instructors... opposing teams 
... Cleaning and maintenance staffs. 

Yes, even the most dignified school board feels like 
giving a “long locomotive” for Tile-Tex economy! 

Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile scores high on every count! It 
combines decorative or functional beauty and extra 
durability with Jow initial cost, minimum main- 
tenance and Jong service life. 

You can have your choice of 28 rich plain or marble- 
ized colors. 

With tile-at-a-time installation ... plus a wide variety 
of sizes and custom-made inserts, you can also have just 
about any decorative or functional design you wish. 

These features make long-wearing Tile-Tex Asphalt 
Tile ideal for use throughout the entire schoo! building 


... from entrance to classrooms... from offices to audi- 
torium... from corridors to cafeterias... labs to library. 

Tile-Tex floors are easily kept clean by simple sweep- 
ing and periodic washing. Occasional water-waxing will 
help keep colors sharp. 

Ask your Tile-Tex Contractor about how quickly 
and economically Tile-Tex Asphalt Floors are installed. 
Look for his name in the classified pages of your tele- 
phone directory ... or write: 

THE TILE-TEX Division, The Flintkote Company, 
1234 McKinley Street, Chicago Heights, Illinois. 

TILE-TEX—THE PIONEER DIvIsION, The Flintkote 
Company, P.O. Box 2218, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 
54, California. 

The Flintkote Company of Canada, Ltd., 30th 
Street, Long Branch, Toronto, Canada. 


*Registered Trademark, The Flintkote Company 


TILE-TEX...tHe Quatity ASPHALT TILE 
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What’ Hlew ..- 


Recording Tape Carton 


A new carton has been introduced for 
mailing and re-mailing individual reels 
of sound recording tape. The carton is 
designed to give added protection with 
minimum weight. It is inexpensive and 
can be re-used. It folds around the 
standard sound recording tape box and 
is taped shut. Cartons are available in 
sizes for 4, 5, 7 and 10 4 inch reels. 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., Dept. 
NS, 900 Fauquier St., St. Paul 6, Minn. 
(Key No. 8) 


Modular School Furniture 


A new line of multi-functional school 
furniture is being introduced. The line 
includes a movable desk and chair unit, 
a new trapezoidally shaped table, espe- 
cially designed for group activities, a 
round table with circular bookshelf for 
kindergarten and library purposes, a uni 


versal table with bookboxes and utility 
tables in all standard top sizes. 

All items in the line are designed for 
use in conjunction with each other, to 
take care of varying classroom needs. 
The multi-functional usage is achieved 
with plastic Natcolite tops on all desks 
and tables, with Nevamar laminates in 
wood grain patterns which have been 
especially developed for low uniform 
reflectivity. All furniture in the line is 
made in honey maple and silver birch 
finishes and is available in standard sizes 
and standard heights, ranging from 
kindergarten through college needs. Na- 
tional School Furniture Co., Dept. NS, 
2301 Hollins St., Baltimore 23, Md. (Key 
No. 9) 


School Shop Benches 


A new line of Tolco School Shop 
Benches has been developed in sizes 
covering all requirements of kindergar- 
ten, elementary, high school, trade and 
vocational schools. The line is available 
in various styles and sizes to provide 
work and project storage space for one, 
two or four students. 

The benches are strongly constructed, 
the extra heavy hard maple frame mor- 
tised and tendoned, as well as bolted, 
for extra strength and rigidity. Tops are 
laminated, edge-grained hard maple, 2% 

(Continued on page 164) 


COMBINATION STAGE-AND-CAFETERIA CUTS 
CONSTRUCTION COSTS OF DAKOTA SCHOOL WITH... 


Sichaonw 
Fold-A-Way 
TABLES WITH BENCHES 


inches thick, with a moisture-resistant 
sealer applied under the final finish coat. 


The Tolerton Co., Dept. NS, 265 Free- 
dom Ave., Alliance, Ohio. (Key No. 
10) . 


Lamidall Moldings 
Wood-grain moldings to match _per- 
fectly any Lamidall wood-grain wall 
panels are now available. The new mold- 
ings are made of extruded aluminum 
with a decorative plastic laminated sur- 
face. Their use provides a continuous 
wall pattern effect with no noticeable 
break between panels, at corners, edges 
or tops. They are produced for use with 
'% inch thick Lamidall panels for walls, 
ceilings and top surfaces. Woodall In- 
dustries, Inc., Dept. NS, 3500 Oakton 

St., Skokie, Ill. (Key No. 11) 


SPECIFY 
WESTERN WATERPROOFING COMPANY 
FOR: 


@ Waterproofing 

@ Weatherproofing 

@ Building Restoration 
@ Building Cleaning 

@ Tuckpointing 


ECONOMY LIES IN DUAL-PURPOSE USE 


A new school in South Dakota saved con- 
struction costs of a cafeteria by using 
Erickson Fold-A-Way Tables with Benches 
the stage. Six all-steel, hard 
tables seat 120 children at 


right on 
top 


Over 35 years experi- 
ence serving building 
owners and architects 
throughout the nation. 


plastic 


lunch. 
Speedy feeding and cleaning is readily 
accomplished as the tables can be folded 


up and rolled aside in a matter of minutes. 


Folded for Storage. Porta- 
bles in 12-ft. and 14-t. 
lengths. Wall attached 
model in 8-ft. lengths. 


Gyms, classrooms or corridors can be easily 
converted into a cafeteria with the use of 
Erickson Fold-A-Way Tables with Benches. 


ATERPROC FING CO. 


Engineers and Contractors 
1223 SYNDICATE TRUST BLDG. ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
A MISSOURI CORPORATION GIVING 
NATION WIDE SERVICE 


Write today for complete information. 


HALDEMAN-LANGFORD MFG. CO. 
2580 University Ave. St. Paul 4, Minn. 
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In this auditorium, there’s not one 


———_ a bad seat when it comes to good hear- 


ing. Why? Because the common bugaboo of poor 
acoustics has been eliminated. Voices and sounds 
are no longer echoed and re-echoed into one tangled, 
confusing garble. As a result, distinct hearing is 
possible from any seat! 


How was it done? Acousti-Celotex Sound Condi- 
tioning is the answer. A sound-absorbing ceiling of 
Acousti-Celotex Tile checks excessive reverbera- 
tions, creates acoustics favorable to better hearing 
in auditoriums, classrooms and music rooms. In 
libraries, study halls, gyms, cafeterias and corri- 
dors, it curbs unwanted noise. Brings quiet comfort 


CAN BE WASHED REPEATEDLY —Two coats of tough finish, 


bonded under pressure of a hot knurling iron, build a surface of 


superior washability right into Acousti-Celotex Tile. 


UP FRONT 


oe even in the 


Auditorium, Webster Hill School, West Hartford, Conn. 


“HEARING 


very last row! 


that helps pupils and teachers alike to work with 
less strain, less fatigue, greater efficiency. 


Acousti-Celotex Tile is quickly installed at moderate 
cost. Needs no special maintenance. Can be 
washed repeatedly and painted repeatedly without 
impairing its sound-absorbing efficiency. 


GET A FREE ANALYSIS of the noise problem in your 
school without obligation. Write now for the name 
of your local distributor of Acousti-Celotex Prod- 
ucts. You will also receive free an informative 
booklet, “Sound Conditioning for Schools and Col- 
leges.”” The Celotex Corporation, Dept. M-52, 120 
S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. In Canada, Dominion 
Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 


a 
isms 
y 


ound Comlidtiming 


PRODUCTS FOR EVERY SOUND CONDITIONING PROBLEM 


REGISTERED ©. S. PAT. OFF, 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, 120 S. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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© The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this 
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ie WAS A BRIGHT EARLY DECEM- 
BER DAY and Lieutenant Hudner 
was flying a Korean combat mission 
alongside another plane piloted by 
Ensign Jesse Brown. A burst of flak 


caught the ensign’s plane and he 
went spinning down, aflame. Lieu- 
tenant Hudner then deliberately 
crash landed near his flame-trapped 
shipmate. He radioed for help, after 


which he fought to keep the fire 
away from the fatally injured en- 
sign until a rescue helicopter ar- 
rived. Today Lieutenant Hudner 
says: 

“Maybe if America had been 
strong enough to discourage ag- 
gression two years ago, my friend, 
Jesse Brown, might be alive right 
now. So might thousands more of 
our Korea dead. 

“For it’s only too sadly true— 
today, in our world, weakness in- 
vites attack. And peace is only for 
the strong. 

“Our present armed forces are 
strong—and growing stronger. But 


don’t turn back the clock! Do your 
part toward keeping America’s 
guard up by buying more. . . and 
more ... and more United States 
Defense Bonds now! Back us up. 
And together we'll build the strong 
peace that all Americans desire!” 
*x * * 

Remember that when you're buying bonds 
for defense, you're also building a per- 
sonal reserve of savings. Remember, too, 
that if you don’t save regularly, you gen- 
erally don’t save at all. So sign up today 
in the Payroll Savings Plan or the Bond- 
A-Month Plan. Buy United States De- 
fense Bonds now! 


Peace is for the strong... 
Buy U S Defense Bonds now! 


Medal of Honor 


¥ 
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1g Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 


Study room and library in High 
School at Toft, Oregon. Archi- 
tect, Robert A. Miller, A. |. A. 


a study in 


Tudy Kooms... 


A study in economical construction, too, is this 
attractive room built with the aid of glulam beams by 
Timber Structures, Inc. Genuine economy is inevitable, 
for the beams serve as primary structural members which 
carry the roof structure, while they provide the basic dec- 
orative theme for the restful, work-inviting room. 

Glulam beams give you permanence, adaptability and 
fire safety — vital requirements for finest school construc- 
tion. Factory made from thoroughly seasoned material, 
these beams are dimensionally stable and free from sea- 
soning action; so they require no maintenance. 

Schools are capitalizing on the impressive fire resist- 
ance record made by heavy timber construction in factory 
buildings. Glulam timber beams, when exposed to fire, 
yield strength stubbornly, retaining maximum protection 
for students and property. 

To show the various possibilities of glulam structural 
units in school construction, Timber Structures, Inc. offers 
you an illustrated booklet, “Functional, Modern Schools”. 
Fill in and mail the coupon for your copy. 


Timber Structures, INC. 


P. O. Box 3782-H, Portland 8, Oregon 
Offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, Dallos, Seattle, Spokane 


TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC. OF CALIFORNIA «~ Ookland, Californic 
TIMBER STRUCTURES OF CANADA, LTD. «+ Peterborough, Ontario 


Local Representatives throughout the United States ond Canada 


TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC. 
P. O. Box 3782-H, Portland 8, Oregon 
Please send me your booklet, ‘‘Modern, Functional Schools’. 
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From simple galvanometers or multi- 
purpose test units, to precise laboratory 
standards . . . WESTON Instruments 
inspire their users to new achievements 
in their quest for knowledge. 


Students soon learn to admire the accu- 
racy for which WESTONS have long been 
famous. Instructors appreciate their stam- 
ina and dependability. Critical research 
workers place full confidence in their 
indications. And practical administrators 
know that their year-after-year depend- 
ability makes the cost of WESTON equip- 
ment remarkably low. 


Literature illustrating and describing 
many types of WESTON instruments 
widely used in the educational field gladly 
sent on request. Write today. 


WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 
617 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, N. J. 
Manufacturers of Weston and TAGliabue Instruments 

















What’ Hlew ... 


Fluorescent Luminaire 


The new “Norwin” all-white 2 lamp 
fluorescent luminaire has an overall efh- 
per cent. It is especially 


ciency of 82 
classrooms, offices, 


suited for use in 
drafting rooms and other areas where 
high-quality, low cost illumination is re- 
quired. The new luminaire is clean cut 
in appearance, has a rugged chassis, egg- 
crate louver assembly which hinges from 
either side for quick, easy maintenance, 
and 25 degree crosswise and 35 degree 
lengthwise shielding. No tools are re- 
quired for servicing the “Norwin” which 
may be surface or pendant mounted, in- 
dividually or in a continuous row. Pitts- 
burgh Reflector Co., Dept. NS, 419 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. (Key 
No. 12) 


Classroom Stand 


Classroom 
tea- 


The Austral Multi-Use 
Stand combines seven distinctive 
tures in one unit. It is designed to dis- 
play all materials at the correct visual 
level of the pupils and serves as a dem- 
onstration board, utility shelf, card rack, 
display rod, blackboard, bulletin board 
and space saver. It is easy to operate, 
flexible, convenient, compact and_prac- 
tical. It is easy to slide about the room 
according to need, grouping or lighting. 
















































































Made of selected kiln-dried hardwood, 
blond or natural finish, the stand is 53 
inches high, 33% inches wide and is 
equipped with metal glides. It has a 
movable card tray, a metal-bound re- 
versible chalkboard panel with cork, and 
a covering of black velour paper on the 
opposite side for demonstrations. A slid- 


ing wooden display rod, two metal chart 
rods with hooks, one rod removable and 
the other hinged, make it ideal for hang 
ing charts, posters, maps and other ma- 
terials. A substantial cloth-bound pocket 
chart with ten pockets conserves space 


(Continued on page 166) 


and the adjustable’ shelf serves many 
uses. A one inch cork strip is mounted 
on the upper edge of the frame. Austral 
Sales Corp., Dept. NS, 101 Park Ave., 
New York 17. (Key No. 13) 


Painting Tool 

A new painting tool has been devel- 
oped through the use of the man-made 
taper in the scientifically designed bristle, 
“Neoceta.” The new brush permits 
faster, more efficient application of wall 
paints with less effort. Known as the 
FleetWing Wall Coater, the tool utilizes 
a locked-in construction of specially engi- 
neered paint brush bristles. It has addi- 
tional paint-carrying facilities and a built- 
in paint reservoir. 

The new coater has no heel, cylinder 
or cover to clog up and cause dripping. 
It is versatile, light in weight and re- 
quires less effort to cover large wall 
areas while proving efficient for corners, 
window frames and in reaching dith- 
cult areas. The specially engineered han- 
dle, clamped in place, permits an easy, 
free-swinging stroke. The FleetWing 
Wall Coater may be used for applying 
any type of flat or gloss wall paint, 
including latex, resin emulsion and other 
water thinned paints. Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Dept. NS, 632 Duquesne 
Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. (Key No. 14) 


Beautifully balanced modern design in rich, 
warm maple. Flush construction with rounded 
top and tapered legs. Finished light, No. 700 
... or mellow, No. 800. 


Sections can be 
added to meet 
growing requirements 


Sketches at left show how you can increase 
the filing capacity of Gaylord Sectionals, 
at any time, by simply adding matching 
sections. Stocked for immediate shipment. 


@olysire 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Standard 
Library Furniture 
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How his 2 great inventions can 
help you keep within your 
school building budget .. . 
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IN-WALL FOLDING TABLES AND BENCHES 
MAKE SPACE SERVE DOUBLE-DUTY 





Modern lunchroom seating facilities unfold and roll of-space. Today hundreds of architects, specializing in 
from the wall of the activities room. In-Wall equip- school design, eliminate single purpose dining areas 
ment has established the practicability of multiple-use- by specifying In-Wall. 





SCHIEBER SALES COMPANY 
12726 ee: Roa Detroit 23, Michigan 


a LaSalle ions, ltd. 
945 Granville Street . . . Vancouver, B. C. 
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Glass Block 


Three new 12 inch additions to the 
“55” Line Functional Glass Blocks for 
light controi in critical seeing areas have 
been announced by Pittsburgh Corning. 
These include the 12 inch Prism A 55, 
the 12 inch Soft-lite Prism B 55 LX 
and the 12 inch Soft-lite Essex B 55 LX 
blocks. Known as the “Big 3,” these 
additions feature orientation keyed de- 
sign with higher light transmittance for 
north exposures and lower brightness on 
sunny walls; double cavity design for 
reduced solar heat gain in summer and 
greater winter heating economy; Spread- 
Lens face corrugations for wide azimuth 
daylight acceptance; clean-easy face fin- 
ish for easy installation cleaning and 
maintenance, and color-coded installation 
guide marks. Pittsburgh Corning Corp., 
Dept. NS, 307 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 
22, Pa. (Key No. 15) 


Sensimatic Accounting Machine 


The new multiple register Series 300 
Sensimatic accounting machine features 
automatic control of its operating 
through a “sensing unit” which is at 
tached to the carriage, As the carriage 
moves, this control unit transmits a series 
of rapid fire instruction to the 7000-part 
working mechanism, indicating the me 


TUNA ONS for changing 
ate hs ROOM USES 


MORE seating capacity 
MORE teg comfort 

MORE exclusive features 
MORE strength and rigidity 
MORE for your money 


Send for folder with complete specifications. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2734 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


THE STRONGEST, 
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chanical action to take place. The unit 
also automatically controls all operations 
of the carriage. Each of the control 
units has four complete “brains” to 
handle four different accounting jobs 
according to the user’s specifications. The 
operator can switch from one to an- 
other by flicking a knob, or the entire 
unit may be removed and another 
snapped into position with an entirely 
new set of Series 300 Sensimatic brains, 


ready for four totally different account- 
ing jobs. 

The new machine will handle all ac- 
counting problems, even the most com- 
plex. A new principle of construction 
employed in all Sensimatic machines al 


(Continued on page 168) 


lows easy maintenance, in spite of the 
complicated operations which the ma- 
chines handle. The machines are made 
up of nine individual sections which 
may be quickly removed when necessary 
for repairs and adjustments. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co., Dept. NS, Detroit 
32, Mich. (Key No. 16) 


Prefinished Wall Paneling 

Marlite Velwood is a new, low cost, 
prefinished wall paneling which repro- 
duces the richness and warmth of fine 
woods. It is available in four fully- 
finished authentic wood grains: blond 
mahogany, red mahogany, silver walnut 
and brown walnut. The new wall cov- 
ering is a hard, flexible plastic-finished 
panel. The manufacturing process pre- 
manently fixes the finish and seals the 
surface against grime, grease, mild acids, 
alkalies, smudges and stains. The panel- 
ing is easily wiped clean with a damp 
cloth, thus minimizing maintenance 
time. 

The new wall panels are easily in- 
stalled and may be put up over old or 
new walls. No finishing is required and 
the material is easy to cut and fit. It 
provides an economical, effective means 
of creating interiors of beauty and utility. 
Marsh Wall Products, Inc., Dept. NS, 
Dover, Ohio. (Key No. 17) 
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AUDITORIUM-GYMNASIUM 


arrangement? 


combination 


In order to conserve space 
and save on construction 
costs, many of the nation’s 
schools and churches are 
combining gymnasiums and 
auditoriums into one inte- 
grated unit. 


bly Di ted layout 
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HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 


Foe\ AUTOMATIC 


DEVICES COMPANY 


116 N. 8th St. 


Allentown, Pa. 











“Producers of America’s Finest Curtain Tracks & Controls” 
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aT ARERR Nea sate 


AVE 
MONEY 


with 2 tick of 
Vis switch! 





This ingenious 3-position safety switch ny 
you to turn off the Instructor projection lamp 


i ion—but 
onclusion of your presentation—6x 
pg ag «xe turned on we fast heat dissi- No. 68-265 
tion. This simple procedure lengthens the (NOT MASTERKEYED) 
an service life, perceptibly reducing the 
cost of lamp maintenance. This safety er s 
standard equipment on the three blower coole 


models in the popular Instructor series of four 
tri-purpose projectors. 











No. 68-264 
(MASTERKEYED) 


iii TE 


offers so many 
exclusive features! 





@ 3-Position Safety Switch 
@ Re-Wind Takeup 
@ Revolving Projector-Head Lock | Here are two top quality National Locks. They have 


© Positive Worm Gear Tilt durable double steel case constructi ext h 

@ Double-Frame Film Advance ; i’ Ee ea en a meOvy, 
shackle, black enamel dial with white felgeLoKehifelarMelate Ms) 

All Instructors feature only one grade f 

> oo pl quality, precision ground, pol- 

ished and coated optics, 


long list of other desirable features. They are made by 
a reputable organization with 48 years of lock manv- 
Ask your Audio-Visual Dealer f : ; ; 

for a demonstration of the acturing experience. They represent oWLE Colalel are Melo) fol 
neigaet ot ay It’s the pro- for dollar value. Write us on your school letterhead Just 
jector which is approved in 
classrooms all over the world! 
From $89.50 to $219.50. 


ale N NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 
RBG 


say, ''l'm interested. Send Free sample shackle lock”. 


ROCKFORD e ILLINOIS 
LOCK DIVISION 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


1 Buss ( 


1345 Diversey Parkway + Chicago 14, lilinois 
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Whats Hew ..- 


Color Slides of Atoms 


Made directly from the Welch Chart 
of the Atoms are new color slides for 
lecture room study, discussion or com- 
parison of the structure and character 
istics of the atoms. The set includes one 
hundred 2 by 2 inch color slides, 98 
color slides of the elements, one color 
slide of the complete Chart of the Atoms 
and one color slide of the key rectangle 
explaining data. The slides include the 
most recent material brought up to date 
by Dr. William F. Meggers and permit 
complete flexibility in arrangement for 
use. The complete set of 100 color, 
glass-‘mounted slides comes in a black 
leatherette case with fastener and hinged 
cover. W. M. Welch Scientific Co., 
Dept. NS, 1515 Sedgwick St., Chicago 
10. (Key No. 18) 


Safety-Cushion Wainscot 


Developed because of a fatality caused 
by running into a hard-surfaced gym 
nasium wall, the new Spongex Safety 
Cushion Wainscot provides a safety wall 
cushion for gymnasiums. The wainscot 
ing consists of % inch plywood panels, 
each 2 by 6 feet. To the panel is bonded 
a '4 inch thickness of rubberized curled 
animal hair upon which is bonded a '4 
inch thickness of soft cellular rubber. 


THIS IS ONE OF Ty, 
MANY REASONS. . 


--ewhy schools from 
coast to coast 

are choosing BARRICKS 
utility folding tables. 


Easy to open—easy to close—just a 
flip of the catch—no struggling—no 
bruised fingers — BARRICKS AUTO- 


The 1% inch laminate of plywood, rub- 
berized hair and cellular rubber is cov- 
ered with supported vinyl sheeting. This 
is drawn over the sandwich and stapled 
to the back of the plywood. Six 1 inch 
diameter holes in each panel provide 
air relief porting necessary to efficient 
cushion action. 


The resulting wall, which provides 
complete safety against concussion up to 
slightly over six feet, is easily installed. 
The panels are hung on furring strips 
by metal clips and are held in place by 
upper and lower rails. The Sponge Rub- 
ber Products Co., Dept. NS, Shelton, 
Conn. (Key No. 19) 


(Continued on page 170) 


Hydrocarbon System 


A catalytic process designed to prevent 
the formation of carbon deposits, gum 
and varnish in lubricants has been de- 
veloped by Andre Barbier, physicist, who 
developed the Sola Catalytic process of 
water treatment. The system eliminates 
the need for oil detergents for all en- 
gines: Diesel, gas, dual-fuel, in buses and 
in private automobiles, without the risk 
of emulsion or discoloration of the lubri- 
cants. The Solatone Catalytic equipment 
is a catalytic cell which can be con- 
nected in 30 minutes. A. B. Hydrocar- 
bon Systems, Dept. NS, 2808 McKinney, 
Dallas 4, Texas. (Key No. 20) 


Electric Dehumidifier 


The newly designed Fresh’nd-Aire 
Electric Dehumidifier has a new, stream- 
lined appearance. Of more importance is 
the drawer type container at the bottom 
of the unit in which the water removed 
from the air is collected. When the 
drawer is full, it is easily slid from the 
bottom of the dehumidifier and emptied 
down the nearest drain, The unit stands 
less than 16 inches high, comes complete 
with carrying handle, for carrying to 
any area where humidity is a problem. 
Fresh’nd-Aire Co., Dept. NS, 221 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago 1. (Key No. 21) 


Extra Security “oO 
looks like this: 


This is a Dudley Master Key. Each key is 


registered to the owner. 
absolute proof of 


supplied only after 
authority. 


Duplicates are 


These Dudley Master Keys are hard to 
duplicate, too. Locksmiths can’t make them 


on regular equipment. 


You get extra security, and the finest in 


for Catalog Folder. 


MATIC LEG LOCK works every time. 


Aditi 





Mechanism is unc 


7o 
teed for five years. Sturdy reinforced 


table top (circular or rectangular) in 
choice of treated Duron, Plywood or 
Formica. Heavy gauge steel legs in 


pedestal or U-type design. Size and 
price range to fit every budget. 


Order from your Jobber or write us for information. 


Cann? Basichs Mp. (2. 
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2253 S$. HALSTED ST. 
CHICAGO 8, ILL. 


RD-2 
Master-Charted 
combination padlock 


locker protection when you specify a Dudley 
Master-Keyed padlock or built-in lock. Write 


P-570 
Master-Keyed 
combination padlock 


DUDLEY .LOCK 
CORPORATION 


DEPT. 510, CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 
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Better learning atmosphere—even 
on grey winter days—with Fenestra 
Steel Windows in Millford Mill 
Junior-Senior High School. Archi- 
tect: E. H. Glidden, Jr., Baltimore, 
Md. Contractor: John K. Ruff, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Better atmosphere for learning 
developed by FENESTRA’S Daylighting System 


The proper correlation of steel windows, controls, 
decoration and seating provides new high standards 
of daylighting for classrooms — develops a better 
atmosphere for learning—and does it economically! 

That was proved conclusively after two years ‘of 
extensive research at Southern Methodist University 
by R. L. Biesele, Jr., Lighting Expert, and his staff. 

First, you need to bring a /ot of daylight into the 
room—nothing brings in more light than clear glass. 
The intake of light can be controlled with simple 
shades to give students the right amount of light for 
each task. Light-reflective room surfaces, of course, 
spread the incoming light throughout the room. 

For the best daylighting, an environment of comfort 
and alertness and brightness—you need a ceiling-high, 
wall-to-wall, bank of slim-lined, economical Fenestra* 
Intermediate Steel Windows. They don’t shut out the 


WINDOWS THAT OPEN YOUR 
SCHOOL TO DAYLIGHT... 


CnESTTA 
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light . . . they bring it in. Even on dim days daylight 
fills the room. (As you can see from the picture above.) 
And they don’t give students a closed-in, trapped 
feeling—they give them a wide-open view. 

Fenestra Windows give you more glass area, more 
daylight, more view than most windows because their 
frames are especially designed to be strong without 
being bulky. You get controlled fresh air through pro- 
tecting vents... even when rain is pouring down! You 
get economical upkeep because Fenestra Windows are 
washed and screened from inside. And they are avail- 
able Super Hot-Dip Galvanized, on special order, to 
eliminate any need for maintenance-painting. 

Fenestra Windows are the mark of a modern school 

..a school children like. For full information call the 
Fenestra Representative. Or mail the coupon. 


FREE AUTHORITATIVE BOOKS... 


Detroit Steel Products Company 
Dept. NS-5, 3405 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
Please send me: [| Better Classroom Daylighting 
CD Fenestra Hot-Dip Galvanizing 











Address. 


Lisanne SPN 


“RAI INA RR IGE ASP ITE 

















What’ Hlew ... 


Clean-Up Machine 


Pots, pans and other kitchen utensils 
and equipment can be easily and efh- 
ciently cleaned with the new Strand 
Clean-Up Machine. This completely 
portable unit is designed for continuous, 
rugged, all around service in kitchens. 
It is easily operated and powered for 
heavy-duty scrubbing, scouring and pol- 
ishing action to help maintain effective 
sanitary conditions in large institutional 
kitchens. 

The Strand Clean-Up Machine has a 
two-speed motor that drives a Strand flex- 
ible shaft 6 feet long. It is equipped 
with two brushes for attachment to a 
readily gripped hand piece at the end 
of the shaft. The whirling action of the 
brushes is designed to remove stubborn 
food stains, encrustations, grease and heat 
hardened burnt food particles from alu- 
minum, stainless steel, copper, ironware, 
enamelware and wood. The Strand shait 
is covered with a rubber casing for pro 
tection against moisture, vapor, soaps and 
detergents and the thumb-piece switch 
is vapor and moisture proof. One brush 
is nylon, the other wire with stainless 
steel bristles. They are easily attached 
and interchanged by a simple snap-on 
method. Other brushes in different 
shapes and sizes are available for every 
special kitchen application. The machine 


is available in three models: Vertical 


(Model AV), Tripod (Model AT) and 
Cabinet (Model AC). Balmar Corp., 


N. A. Strand Div., Dept. NS, Wood- 
berry, Baltimore 11, Md. (Key No. 
22) 


Flolite Fluorescent Fixture 


Unitorm distribution of light through- 
out the room is provided by the new 
Flolite Hairpinline Cold Cathode Fluor- 
escent Fixture Model UX-680. In addi- 
tion to efficient illumination, the new 
type fixture is said to cut electric current 
consumption and reduce lamp replace- 
ment. Extreme low surface brightness of 

(Continued on page 172) 





MAYLINE 





MAYLINE 


acting vice. Reasonably priced. 


Mayline Work Benches are soundly constructed 
benches. Tops are kiln-dried Maple; Base made 
from kiln-dried Oak. Extra sturdy frame mem- 
bers are assembled with heavy steel bolts. 


Available as a single or double bench. Has rapid 


Classroom 
Work 


Benches RAGING 


by a % i 
i 
see 


INNAVW 


Literature on 


200 | 


CHILDREN | gag 
SAFELY ESCAPED 
FIRE 


Flolite lamps permits their use without 
louvers or globes to shield glare. This 
reduces initial costs as well as mainte- 
nance. The new Model UX-680 is de- 
signed for use where higher lighting 
levels than can be adequately supplied 
by the Model UX-480 are required. 
Moheco, Inc., Dept. NS, Watertown 72, 
Mass. (Key No. 23) 


Non-Metallic Compartment 


A new toilet compartment combining 
several non-metallic materials has been 
developed as a solution to one critical 
materials problem. Designed and engi- 
needed to embody all the structural fea- 
tures needed in a toilet compartment, it 
also satisfies sanitary requirements. Com- 
ponents consist of hardboard sheets 
cemented under pressure over solid in- 
sulation board with reenforcements for 
fittings and fastenings. Partition panels, 
pilasters and doors are flush type and 
tabricated to dimensions that comply 
with the modular system of dimensional 
coordination. They are available in three 
different colors of finish that simulate 
the appearance of metal. The compart- 
ments are furnished complete with hard- 
ware and fittings ready for fast, easy 
installation. The Sanymetal Products 
Co., Inc., Dept. NS, 1705 Urbana Rd., 
Cleveland 12, Ohio. (Key No. 24) 
POTTER SLIDE 

TYPE FIRE ESCAPE 

in seconds instead 

of minutes 
MADE RESCUE POSSIBLE 


iy 


‘ae 


r s 

— Mothers, Fathers, Teachers and Principals realized that a 
precaution taken only six years before insured the irreplace- 
able lives of their dearest possessions. SAFEGUARDING 
occupants of SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS and ALL PUBLIC IN- 
STITUTIONS is assurance of family comfort and happiness 
when protected by POTTER SLIDE TYPE FIRE ESCAPES. Over 
9,000 in service on two to 34 story buildings, saving 44 
sq. ft. of usable floor space on each floor instead of stair 
wells. 


POTTER MFG. CORPORATION 
6118 N. California Ave. CHICAGO 45, ILL. 


For QUICK DETAILS, PHONE COLLECT (ROgers Park 4-0098) 


Other well known Mayline classroom products 
are: Drafting and Art Tables, elementary grade 
Desk and Chair sets, Student Kits, steel end 
cleat Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Straightedges, 
Stools, Triangles, Protractors, Triangular Scales 
for Architects or Engineers. 


ENGINEERING MANUFACTURING CO. |F3™% 
MAYLINE 


631 North Commerce Street, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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We don’t like to develop 


defeatism complexes, but.. 








Save desks by resurfacing with 
G-E Textolite* plastic tops 





—— desk tops and other work surfaces with rugged G-E Tex- 
tolite. Reclaim many years of economical use from school furni- P 
ture by resurfacing damaged tops with this scuff- and mar-proof ————— 
material. Convert this @ 
G-E Textolite plastics surfacing is made by the General Electric with G-E Textolite tops 
Company and distributed nationally by Roddiscraft warehouses. It to this @ 
is produced in a wide variety of colors, patterns and wood grains to es 
suit a range of needs in classrooms, work rooms, cafeterias. An ex- 
clusive pattern, developed especially for classroom work surfaces 
by General Electric and Nela Park Lighting Laboratories, has perfect 
light reflectance qualities — reduces eyestrain. 
Investigate — call in a Roddiscraft representative from any of the 
warehouses listed below, or write for complete information. 


*Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 


narionwive Roddiscraft warenouse service , 
Cambridge 39, Mass. @ Charlotte 6, N. C. © Chicago 32, Ill. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio © Detroit 14, Mich. © Kansas City 3, Kan. : 
Los Angeles 58, Calif. © Louisville 10, Ky. © Marshfield, Wis. é 
Milwaukee 8, Wis. © New York 55, N. Y. © Port Newark 5, N. J. 
RODDIS PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


Philadelphia 34, Pa. © St. Louis 16, Mo. © San Francisco 24, Cal. 
New Hyde Park, L. I., N. Y. Marshfield, Wisconsin 
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Wheat & Hlew ..- 


Spirit Duplicator 


Material from post card size to 8 
by 11 inches can be printed on the new 
Master Portable Spirit Duplicator. As 
many as five colors may be printed at 
one time without the use of stencils, ink 
or gelatin. The master can be prepared 
by typing or by writing with a ball point 
pen. In operation the impression paper 
is moistened with clear spirit which 
picks up carbon from the master. 

The unit is compact and_ portable, 
weighing only 12 pounds, and is 
equipped with a case so that it can be 
carried conveniently. Operation is sim- 
ple and ‘easy and the duplicator is eco- 
nomical in cost. Master Addresser Co., 
Dept. NS, 6500 W. Lake St., Minneapolis 
16, Minn. (Key No. 25) 


Washable Wall Finish 


A new wall finish, which is ready to 
apply and which the manufacturer guar- 
antees to be washable, is being introduced 
under the name Quali-Kote. Formulated 
from newly-developed chemicals, Quali- 
Kote is designed for easy and constant 
maintenance, since in addition to its wash- 
ability it is resistant to dirt, ink, crayons 
and other substances. The finish is easily 
and quickly applied over any type of in- 
terior wall surface without the use of a 
primer or sealer and dries in approxi- 
mately one hour. Quali-Kote is available 
in sixteen colors and white. The Sher- 
win-Williams Co., Dept. NS, 101 Pros- 
pect Ave. N. W., Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
(Key No. 26) 


Vapo-lite Insect Killer 


The new Hex Vapo-lite is an auto 
matic electric vaporizer for the elimina- 
tion af insect pests. It is designed to be 
mounted inconspicuously on the wall 
three feet from the ceiling, and plugged 
into a standard electric outlet. The unit 
vaporizes a chemical which destroys all 
nsect life. One Hex Vapo-lite is de- 
signed to service 15,000 cubic feet of 
space. It is odorless, stainless, noiseless 
and automatic and has no effect on hu- 
mans, animals or food stuffs. It does not 


(Continued on page 174) 


y io a BIG JOB 


with a 


SMALL INVESTMENT! 





DISHWASHING 


OPERATION 


FOB Kewanee, IIl., and sub- 
ject to change without notice.) 
Why pay more when you can 
have this complete compact 
operation for only a portion 
of what you’d expect to pay! 
Washes, rinses and sanitizes 


for BAND 
ORCHESTRA 
CHORAL & 
DRAMATIC 
GROUPS 


up to 3000 dishes per hour. 

Easily handles glasses, silver, 

utensils. Gives you more 
kitchen room — occupies only 11 sq. ft. floor space. e 
Heats its own water — gas heating standard; also 
available with electric immersion heating elements 


(extra cost). Requires no booster. 


KEWANEE PRE-WASH 


Meets strictest health department 
requirements. A big step ahead of 
ordinary 3-tub units because it PRE- 
WASHES WITH A SPRAY! Pre- 
vents carry-over of soil to washing 
and rinsing compartments. Has all 
performance features and space- 
saving advantages of standard unit 
PLUS a completely integrated pre- 
wash operation. 


e WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 
AND DETAILS ON FULL LINE 


EWANEE INDUSTRIAL WASHER CORP. 
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stain walls, ceilings or fabrics, operates 
continuously and is economical in use. 
Nathan Straus-Duparquet, Inc., Dept. 
NS, 33 E. 17th St., New York 3. (Key 
No. 27) 


Safety Saw 


A new Satety Saw Blade which is par- 
ticularly suited for the school shop has 
recently been introduced. The revolu 
tionary new design incorporates an anti- 
kick back feature which operates with 
less effort and the blade is economical 
in cost. It has carbide tips for long life. 
The safety blade is available for all saw- 
ing operations, from 5% inch diameter 
to 16 inch diameter for portable electric, 


hand or chain fed machinery. Big Four 
Industries, Inc., Dept. NS, 5938 Car- 
thage Ave., Cincinnati 12, Ohio (Key 
No. 28) 


FOLDING 


© PORTABLE: STANDS 


IMPROVE APPEARANCE AND PERFORMANCE 


Add “Audience Appeal”, assure better acoustics: better 


discipline: better direction. 


3 or 4 elevations available. 


Sturdy, safe, easy to handle units with tubular steel fold- 


ing legs... rigi 


when set up. Complete stand as shown 


in above pictures stores in a space 4’ wide, 8 long and 
6 high. You buy only as many units as you need to fit 
your requirements. 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 


KEWANEE, 


2734 S. 34TH STREET e 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





ILLINOIS 
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$81 RADIO SOUND SYSTEM | _ cloakroom headaches 
wit 
3 School Wardrobe Hardware 
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SIMPLIFIES ADMINISTRATION 
Side view detail 


STIMULATES CLASSROOM LEARNING Typical Installation BI roi postion o 


i hool di le 
PROVIDES COMPLETE PROGRAM FACILITIES ce ee 
Classroom wardrobes equipped with Stanley Ward- 
robe Hardware eliminate the delay and confusion of 
old-fashioned cloakrooms. Doors glide into wardrobe 
_The RAULAND S81 Centralized Sound System provides complete and do not hinder passage when open... provide easy 
program facilities (Radio, Phonograph, Microphone and Intercom- access to shelves and hangers. Clearance between 
munication) to bring maximum benefits to your school. Here is stg: 
the means for effective administrative control from a single, central doors and floor for ventilation. 
point. Permits instant communication with any or all classrooms; 
provides emergency call (for fire drills, accidents, etc.). Unsurpassed 
as an educational aid, the $81 provides selected FM and AM radio wo cla fo 
broadcasts for instructive purposes; plays and distributes record- Ss ms om one. ee 
ings and transcriptions; makes possible broadcasts of school 
dramatic programs and activities; serves effectively as an aid for 6 
specialized instruction in musical appreciation, languages, and wit STAN LEY 
dramatics. Versatile in performance, dependably proved in opera- 
tion, the RAULAND S81 Centralized Sound System is priced within 


bith ena a Accordion Door Hardware 


The RAULAND $8] System has ALL these features: 

@ Dual Channel Facilities: One Channel permits distribution of radio, 
phonograph or microphone programs to any selected room or to all 
rooms, while second Channel permits simultaneous intercommunication 
with any room as desired. Also available with speech origination 
from classrooms, or as secret system with complete privacy, or with 
monitoring tone signal. 

@ FM-AM Radio: Covers AM (Standard Broadcast), and full FM 
band (including civic educational frequencies). 

@ Three-Speed Phonograph: Plays records of ALL speeds and sizes, 
including 16-inch educational transcriptions. 

@ Microphone Facility: Permits distribution of microphone program 
from any desired location, as well as from central control cabinet. 
@ Serves Up to 80 Rooms: for use also in auditorium and gy 

@ Emergency Call Feature. 

@ Underwriters’ Approved. 

The RAULAND S81 System is designed to remain modern for years. Typical Installation 


It offers unusual flexibility, superb tone quality and trouble-free ’ : 
dependability. Let us show you, without obligation, how RAULAND With Stanley Accordion Door Hardware you can 


Centralized Sound can benefit your school and save you money, quickly and easily divide a large classroom into two 
Write us today for complete details. smaller rooms. Ruggedly designed sets of Stanley 
Hardware, complete with sturdy tracks and brackets, 
RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION rubber bumpers and flush pulls permit accordion 
3523-N ADDISON ST., CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS doors to operate smoothly and easily. 
Ask your supplier for more information about 
Stanley Hardware especially designed for school use, 
OVER 1500 SCHOOLS ARE EQUIPPED WITH or write The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


[STANLEY] 


Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 
MARDWARE © TOOLS © ELECTRIC TOOLS © STEEL STRAPPING + STEEL 
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What's Hew ... 


Automatic Ice Machine 


The Scotsman Super Cuber is an im- 
proved automztic ice machine which is 
the result of months of testing, both in 


the laboratory and in the field. Com 
pletely automatic in operation, the Scots- 
man produces round, solid, clear ice 
cubes which store without sticking to- 
gether. The automatic operation ensures 
a constant, dependable supply of cubes 
and the heavily-insulated storage bin is 
automatically kept full. The machine op- 
erates on ordinary electric current and 
produces 69 cubes at one time which are 
released into the storage bin by a flow 
of fresh water. 

The streamlined console design facili- 
tates placement of the unit which may 
be located in an open room or under 
a counter. Installation is simple and the 


front grille can be easily removed for 
access to all controls and compressor. 
American Gas Machine Co., Scotsman 
Ice Machine Div., Dept. NS, Albert Lea, 
Minn. (Key No. 29) 


Reach-In Freezer 


The new Jordon upright Reach-In 
Type Freezer for frozen food storage 
has a total storage capacity of 15 cubic 
feet or approximately 500 pounds of 
food. A quick-freezing ice cube tray 
shelf with five ice cube trays is included 
in the Jordon Model UF-15. The unit 
is engineered with refrigerated freezer 
plate shelves which puts every food 
package either in direct contact with a 
freezing surface or in close proximity 
to it. 

The new UF-15 requires a minimum 
of floor space, is 72 inches high, 40 
inches wide and 31 inches deep, in- 
cluding door and hardware. It permits 
easy cataloging of contents and a closer 
check of inventory. All food is within 
convenient reach and at eye level. The 
freezer cabinet has a continuous 6 inch 
blanket of Fibreglas insulation and is 
refrigerated by a hermetically sealed re- 
frigeration system. Jordon Refrigerator 
Co., Inc., Dept. NS, 58th and Grays 
Ave., Philadelphia 43, Pa. (Key No. 
30) 


(Continued on page 176) 


Bus Service Equipment 


Schools with garage and repair shop 
facilities for buses or with an automotive 
shop department will be interested in 
the new PerfexSurfacer which is now 
standard equipment on Dixie Brake 
Drum Lathes. The Dixie PerfexSurfacer 
refinishes drums smoothly and to a mirror 
finish. This increases surface hardness 
and resists scoring and scuffing. It is 
simple and fast in operation and tests 
indicate that brake-lining wear is _re- 
duced. Dixie Machine Tool, Dept. NS, 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio. (Key No. 31) 





—— 


Put a.shine’ on your floor 
Like you've never had before ! 


MOORE CAPS AND GOWNS .... the traditional 
graduation apparel, beloved by students. For over 40 years 
distinctive Caps and Gowns on a sale or rental basis. Write 
for free booklet. 

MOORE CHOIR GOWNS .... elegant, full-flowing 
Gowns will make your performances more dramatic. Rich, 
appropriate colors, long-lasting fabrics, designs in excellent 
taste. Ask for free Style Book. 

MOORE GYM SUITS . made to fit and flatter, 
they'll delight your girls, increase their interest in gym 
activities. See all the action-free yet modest styles in the 
new color booklet, yours free. Write today. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 
Dept. 10, 
932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 
5225 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 








*NATIONAL’S. INa-Gloss Wax] 


Nu-Gloss water emulsion car- 
nauba base wax is anti-skid . . . 
withstands heaviest traffic and 
all-year weather conditions. 


Write for free sample 


NATIONAL g 


SINCE 1918 


COMPANY 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
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GREATER FILM PROTECTION 


with VICTOR’S 


Thousands of dollars in film 
damage have been saved by this 
exclusive Victor design, which 
brings you these safety features: 


e@ SAFETY FILM TRIPS 


stop the projector instantly before damage can 
occur in the event of lost film loop from careless 
threading, bad splices or torn sprocket holes. 





2) 180° SWING-OUT LENS MOUNT © DUAL FLEXO PAWLS 


provides easy access to film channel and aperature (famous cushioned action) slide into film per- 
plate for removal of dust and grit. forations accurately instead of punching new holes. 


A Victor projector treats film gently . . . handles film safely. New and ex- 
perienced operators alike prefer this extra security. 


You can also be sure of maximum picture brilliance . . . abundant, realistic sound 
. and years of dependable, trouble-free performance with a Victor projector. 


For complete information and the name of your nearest Victor distributor or 
dealer, write today to Dept. L-40. 
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What's Flew ... 


Plastic Surfaced Desks 


The line of chair desks manufactured 
by Irwin Seating Company is now being 
made available with General Electric 
Textolite plastic surfaced tops. The life 
of the desks will be increased with the 
new tops since they resist marking or 
cutting, are immune to acids, ink and 
paint and are stainproof, fireproof, glare- 
proof and germproof. The tops are at- 
tractive in appearance and are easily 
cleaned by wiping with a damp cloth. 
Pattern No. 10580 has been selected for 
these desks as it has been developed for 
school use and engineered for ideal light 
reflective qualities which improve lumi- 
nation without glare, and reduce eye 
strain. Irwin Seating Co., Dept. NS, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (Key No. 32) 


Barcol Wardrobedoor 


The new vertical opening Barcol 
Wardrobedoor saves space in classroom 
wardrobes. The entire wardrobe is 
opened in one easy operation, leaving a 
completely unobstructed entrance. Only 
24 inches is required for wardrobe depth. 
Door interference with clothing and in 
the aisle is eliminated. 


requirements, and both sections move 
together and reach the open position at 
the same time. Barcol Wardrobedoors 
can be equipped with chalkboard, cork 
bulletin board or a combination. The 
standard finish is unpainted fir veneer. 
The Wardrobedoors are available in 10, 


Barber-Colman 
(Key 


12 or 15 feet widths. 
Co., Dept. NS, Rockford, Ill. 
No. 33) 


Plumbing Maintenance Tool 


Removable faucet seats can now be ac- 
curately reformed with the new type cut- 
ter for the patented Bibb Seat Reforming 





Tool. With the new tool, it is unneces- 
sary to carry a large inventory of types 
and sizes of replacement seats and time 


The door is accurately counterbalanced 
and mounted,on ball bearing rollers. It 
is in two sections, for low headroom 


(Continued on page 178) 
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TABLES 


\ 
ypWest PEDESICS 


EASY TO 


is saved in searching for the proper size. 
With the new Sexauer Removable Seat 
Cutter, the same removable seat can be 
reformed three or four times, as needed, 
and the job of reseating can be done in 
three minutes. Use of the new cutter 
widens the seat, thus increasing the sur- 
face contact with the washer, producing 
easier shut-off and lengthening the life 
of the washer. J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Dept. NS, 2503 Third Ave., New 
York 51. (Key No. 34) 


Intercommunicating System 


The new Talk-A-Phone CL Series is 
a low priced flexible combination unit 
from which incoming calls may be an- 
swered from a distance up to 40 feet 
from any master station or sub-station, 
and in which master stations may talk 
with each other, sub-stations may be 
called selectively or exclusively from any 
master station, and any master may be 
used privately or non-privately at its 
own option. The new series is designed 
for systems requiring operation of more 
than one master station with sub-stations. 
Master stations are equipped with talk- 
listen switches, stand-by, station selectors 
and volume control, while staff stations 
require no manual operation. Talk-A- 
Phone Co., Dept. NS, 1512 S. Pulaski 
Rd., Chicago 23. (Key No. 35) 


ACCURATE 


INSTALL 


QUICK SETTING 
DEPENDABLE 


“‘DUHONEY-20”’ 
AUTOMATIC LOCK 


End seating, giving more leg room; 
double brace; steel channel apron; 
plastic edge; only some of the many 
advantages of the Midwest Pedestal 
Leg Folding Table. 


“DUHONEY-20” legs fold for easy storing; lock 
automatically in place—can’t collapse. 


CHOICE OF PLYWOOD, MIDTEX, 
FORMICA AND LINOLEUM TOPS 


literature. 


MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS 


ROSELLE, ILLINOIS 


OWENSVILLE 6, 


Costs less than a typewriter! } 
better School Supplies Distributors, or write Factory for 


PROGRAM TIMERS 


SAVE ADMINISTRATIVE TIME 
—tring bells, or other signals, automatically. 
One or two circuits. Controls any number of 
signals. Set program schedules easily with- 
out tools. Trouble-free, self-starting, Syn- 
chronous SYNCHRON Motor. Choice of 12 
or 24 hour program discs. Automatic calen- 
der switch—silences signals nights and 
weekends, as desired. Manual signal op- 
eration possible without affecting pre-set 
schedule. 

Available through the 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
INDIANA 


OVER 90% OF LOW COST PROGRAM TIMERS ARE MONTGOMERY 
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IN PLANNING .YOUR NEW SCHOOL 


... save steel and money ! 


Here’s how LOWER CEILINGS can help you do it... Take these TWO steps: 


1. REDUCE YOUR CLASSROOM CEILING HEIGHT... 


By using 10-foot ceiling height, instead of the usual 
12-foot or higher, a saving of $500. to $1000. per 
classroom for a two-foot reduction in ceiling height 
has been estimated. The reduced cubage of the build- 
ing means less critical material required—especially 
steel—and lower construction costs. Also, the finished 
rooms are easier to heat . . . need less maintenance . . . 
provide a more attractive educational environment. 


2. PLAN FOR CONTROLLED DAYLIGHTING... 


Daylight your new school with panels of Pittsburgh 
Corning Light-Directing Glass Blocks. This helps to 


create the “Coordinated Classroom” in which a learn- 
ing environment is produced, keyed to the develop- 
ment of the whole child. The following sketch shows 
how orientation-keyed patterns of PC Glass Blocks 
spread daylight in low-ceilinged classrooms. Tests 
prove that the bottom third of a glass block panel, be- 
ginning at eye level, provides 50%, of the light that is 
directed to the far corners of a room. Because of this 
fact, ceiling heights can be safely lowered without 
greatly affecting the high standard of daylight per- 
formance needed to maintain visual comfort for pupils 
and teachers. Further, lower ceilings reduce the num- 
ber of glass blocks needed for the fenestration—an- 
other saving to you in material costs. 





vs 


ov 


SUN 
EXPOSURE [4 
pc 
GLASS 
BLOCK 
PANEL 


(SOFT-LiTE* | | 
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PRISM 


SAVE CUBAGE DOLLARS - ELIMINATE THIS WASTE SPACE! 


one ae 


Sein 





*T.M. Reg. applied for. 


CORNING 
® 





Note how major portion of light, reaching far side of room, is 
transmitted and directed by bottom third of glass block panel. 
PC Glass Blocks are immediately available. When properly designed, PC Glass Block construction requires no critical materials. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


GLASS BLOCKS 
She mark of a modern building 


Dept. S-52, 307 Fourth Avenue 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Please 





Si 


10 
CEILING 


} 


send me én ling day- 
light in schools with PC Glass Blocks, and how lower ceilings 








Distributed by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company; W.P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast; 
Hobbs Glass Lid. in Canada; and by leading distributors of building materials every where. 
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Two new machines and all supplies 
required to print and address postcards, 
announcements and forms are contained 
in a handy carrying case about the size 
of an ordinary tackle box. Called the 
Dupli-Kit, the unit provides printing 
and addressing facilities for fast, inex 
pensive operation. 

The Portable Printer accommodates a 
low cost stencil on which messages are 
typed, written or drawn. The Portable 
Addresser utilizes a small roll of paper 
on which up to 250 addresses are typed. 
Cards or envelopes are addressed with a 
single, one-hand motion and each roll 
can be used for 100 or more impressions. 


Both Printer and Addresser have gray 
hammerloid finish and fit into the case 
with the supplies. The Heyer Corp., 
Dept. NS, 1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 
23. (Key No. 36) 


Liquid Detergent 


Norinz is a new liquid detergent floor 
cleanser which eliminates the need for 
rinsing. It is the result of years of lab- 
oratory research and field tests. It re- 
stores original luster and beauty to 
asphalt and rubber tile and is equally 
effective when used on terrazzo, lino- 
leum, cork, mastic and wood. 

Norinz can also be used safely for 
many other kinds of cleaning. It quickly 
and easily cleans woodwork, desks, fur- 
niture and walls as well as floors. It can 
be used in hard or soft water. J. F. 
Kerns Co., Dept. NS, 350 W. Ontario 
St., Chicago 10. (Key No. 37) 


Upright Filing Cabinet 


Maps, charts, drawings, art work, 
photographs, blueprints and other large 
pieces can be filed safely and con- 
veniently, without wrinkles, creases or 
curled edges, in the new Draw-In-Dex 
upright filing cabinet. The cabinet has 
been carefully designed and engineered 

(Continued on page 180) 


to meet the problem of filing large sized 
sheets and will accommodate up to 1000 
pieces. Each item hangs smoothly and 
an index file locates it instantly. All 
items are immediately accessible and any 
one can be removed without disturbing 
the others. 

Drawings and other items are sup- 
ported on suspension rods and easily 
attached to manila hangers. Newly de- 
veloped aluminum hangers permit filing 
a large number of drawings or other 
items together. When the front panel 
is opened, any sheet can be immediately 
filed or removed. The cabinet stands 
four feet high, has steel top and sides 


and is finished in gray, green or brown. 
Berwin Trading Co., Dept. NS, 15 Park 
Row, New York 38. (Key No. 38) 





AGE FENCE“ 


© AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE e 
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Folding school pe 


TABLE 


FOR SCHOOLROOM, CAFETERIA 
AND OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Protect energetic young students 
with sturdy Page Chain Link Fence and their 
playtime will not be worrytime for either 
parents or school officials. Protection at prop- 
erty lines has been the service of this trust- 
worthy fence for more than 60 years. Consult 
the nearby Page Fence erecting firm, whose 
name we will send with illustrated fence data. 
Wrlle 0 PAGE FENCE ASSOCIA TION in Monessen, 


Pa., Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia, New York or San Francisco. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 
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Ample leg room at both ends and sides of table. A brace at each 
leg for extra strength,—a leg at each corner for engineering bal- 
ance. All steel chassis riveted (not screwed) to a complete 3%” 
Plywood top (not just a frame) for extra ruggedness, with 1/16” 
Formica, 44” Masonite Tempered Presdwood or 4%” Linoleum 
glued to Plywood, giving a smooth, hard, durable surface with 
no rivets showing. Metal molding around edge. Table folds 


to 2%". Standard sizes 30” x 72” and 30” x 96”. 
Standard heights 30” and 29” —lower for 
young children. 

Note—also comes with Plywood Tops only. 


If It Folds—Ask Howe 
HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, Inc. 


1 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y 
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SAVE 3 WAYS 


1. Cut labor costs—not only elim- 
inate extra manpower but relieve 
kitchen congestion and frayed 
tempers. 


2. Serve more meals at peak periods 
—faster service and greater effi- 
ciency mean bigger volume. 


3. Save on food and equipment. Less 
food waste in preparation—less 
breakage in handling dishes—low- 
er Operating costs. 


These are the big savings you get 
with BLAKESLEE. 


Write for full facts about 
Blakeslee equipment to serve 
your size kitchen operation. 


G. S. BLAKESLEE & CO. 


New York © 1844 SO. 52nd AVE.. CHICAGO 50 
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STAINLESS STEEL REFRIGERATORS 


Feriormance-Proed 


in the new cafeteria of 


MINNESOTA MINING & 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


St. Paul, Minnesota 





3M Company Cafeteria 
showing one of the Hyr- 
rick RSS66 Double-Front 
Pass-Through Stainless 
Steel Refrigerators 
installed there. 


Left: A close-up view of 

another Stainless Steel 

Herrick serving this 
e modern cafeteria. 


Herrick units were sup- 
plied by Joesting & Schil- 
# ling Company, St. Paul. 


In its new office building at St. Paul, Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Company has provided a modern 
employee cafeteria. To keep foods served here at the 
peak of freshness and flavor, this famous maker of 
“Scotch” tape, “Scotchlite” reflective sheeting and “3M” 
abrasive and chemical products selected HERRICK 
Stainless Steel Refrigerators. ¢ Two six-door double 
front pass-through HERRICKS and one four-door HER- 
RICK supply just the right combination of chilling, air 
purification, circulation and humidity to prevent food 
spoilage, avert discoloration and reduce shrinkage. For 
beauty, performance and cleanliness, HERRICK Stain- 
less Steel Refrigerators are unsurpassed. Write today 
for the name of nearest HERRICK supplier. Do it now! 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO., WATERLOO, IOWA 
DEPT. N. COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATOR DIVISION 


Hep p | (f Jie ClrcoIOc 2al on AeA 2g CradP rd 














Whats Hlew ... 


Improved Lok-Gyde 


Maintenance costs are cut and lamps 
are prevented from falling with the new 
improved Edison Lok-Gyde for fluores- 
cent lamps. The device channels the 
terminal pins into the sockets in re- 
lamping, making lamp replacements pos- 
sible with one hand, then locks the 
lamps in the sockets. Thus time is re- 
duced in lamp replacement and the dan- 
ger of lamps falling when dislodged by 
vibration or other causes is eliminated. 
The attachment is quickly slipped over 
any standard 15 to 40 watt fluorescent 
socket without tools, and it becomes a 
permanent part of the fixture. Edison 
Electrical Co., Dept. NS, 355 Weybosset 
St., Providence 3, R. I. (Key No. 39) 


Floor Repair 


Trowel-In is a new floor patching and 
resurfacing material which can be kept 
on hand ready for immediate use in case 
of need. It both repairs and resurfaces 
floors of concrete, stone or brick. It re- 
quires no heat or special skill in applica- 
tion and no sand, cement or stone for 
mixing. It can also be used to help set 
floor plates and drains and can be trow- 
eled in easily around obstructions. Flex- 
rock Co., Dept. NS, 3699 Cuthbert St, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. (Key No. 40) 


Folding Bleachers 


When folded against the wall, the new 
Beatty Rollway Bleachers occupy a maxi- 
mum of only 2 feet 6 inches of floor 
space. Extended, the bleachers occupy 9 
feet 1 inch of floor space and accommo- 
date the maximum number of spectators. 
Formed of welded tubular steel units, 
with seat and floor boards of 2 by 10 


inch structural select Douglas fir, the 
unit is spaced to provide a 24 inch back- 
to-back seating arrangement. A single 16 
lineal foot section of five rows accom- 
modates approximately 55 occupants. 
The two-fold unit is constructed with 
a minimum of moving parts. Each unit 
can be pulled out or folded back against 
the wall by one person. The assembly 


(Continued on page 182) 


is equipped with integrated locks which 
allow it to be locked in open or closed 
position. The entire outer surface of the 
folded assembly is protected by plywood 
panels. Beatty Safway ‘Scaffold, Inc., 
Dept. NS, Tunnel Ave. and Beatty Rd., 
San Francisco 24, Calif. (Key No. 41) 


Packaged Air Conditioner 


All the elements of a central station 
air conditioning plant, including evap- 
orative condenser, are contained in the 
Refrigerated Kooler-aire single package 
unit. It is available in a series of new 
models featuring two complete refrigera- 
tion circuits. The new dual circuit units, 
which have been designated DRK, have 
been designed for economical operation 
at either full or half capacity, providing 
self-contained equipment for installations 
which involve load variations and re- 
quire true capacity control. Separate 
refrigeration circuits are arranged to pro- 
vide effective dehumidification when 
operating at reduced capacity. 

The dual circuit Refrigerated Kooler- 
aire will be offered in 12, 20, 25, 30, 40 
and 50 ton capacities. It requires only 
three connections and is simple and 
economical to install. United States Air 
Conditioning Corp., Dept. NS, 3300 
Como Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
(Key No. 42) 





Speed & Safety for your Gym Floors 


DOLCOROCK 


The faster the game, the more frequent the sudden stops and 
starts. With DOLCOROCK floor surfacing, your players can “pivot 
on a dime” and take off again instantly—safe from dangerous slip 
and slide. DOLCOROCK'’s high coefficient of friction provides this 
combination of speed with safety—gives confidence to players and 
more enjoyment to spectators. 

DOLCOROCK is a lustrous, eye-appealing finish, correct for hard- 
wood, cement or magnesite. It's like a layer of clear quartz, 
standing up under the hardest gym use. Virtually impervious to 
grease, dirt, ordinary acids and alkalies . . . economical to main- 
tain. For an attractive, “fast” and SAFE gym floor, choose 
DOLCOROCK! 

Write for booklet ‘Floor Maintenance” 
containing detailed facts on DOLCOROCK 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


A SAVING AT 
EVERY TURN 


DARNELL CORP LTD 60 waixer 


NG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA 36 oN NT 
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For half a century the name Peabody 

has identified fine quality school furniture. 
Fine quality through and through—.in design, 
materials, construction and performance. 


This new, clean-lined tubular table and 
chair unit is no exception. It is designed 
7 by specialists in this field, for today’s—and 


“goin g f°) sch ool tomorrow’s—educational needs. It is made 


of the finest materials for the purpose. It 
is produced by craftsmen who take pride 
in turning out superior products. 


Like all Peabody school furniture, it is a 
typically fine example of Peabody quality. 
Full details and specifications on request. 
PEABODY SEATING COMPANY, INC., 

North Manchester, Indiana. 


MODEL PTO OPEN-FRONT TABLE—PC CHAIR. 

Ideal for all grades from kindergarten through college. 

Smoothly curved and tapered tubular construction—no cross 

braces to restrict freedom of movement. Top, seat and back 

MODEL P-TA solid Northern hard maple. Tough, scratch-resistant suntan 
“Celsyn”’ finish on wood parts. Automatic-adjusting, form 

Sitting back rest and comfortably saddled seat on chair. Smooth- 

sliding, rubber-cushioned hardened steel glides. 
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Wht’ Hlew ... 


Odor Control Unit 


A new commercial deodorizer has 
been formulated specifically for large- 
scale problems. Renovair and the Renov- 
air Gyrostatic Evaporator employ the 
evaporation method for air conditioning. 
Renovair is a liquid employing non- 
toxic elements found in plant life to 
neutralize odors as it evaporates. The 
Renovair Gyrostatic Evaporator, designed 
to introduce Renovair into any air con- 
ditioning system or unit, is small and 
compact for easy and economical in- 
stallation. It is powered by the flow of 
air through the unit. Boyle-Midway Inc., 
Dept. NS, 22 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Key No. 43) 


Kimline Tables and Chairs 


Designed in a range of types and 
graded sizes for all classroom require- 
ments, the new Kimline tables and chairs 
have legs of electrically welded tubing. 
The tables are available with open front 
or folding top book boxes. Tops are 
furnished in maple or plywood, all with 
pencil grooves. Open front tables are 
furnished with a new type “contents 
retainer” bar to prevent books and 
pencils from falling out. 

The design and construction of the 
chairs provides ample leg room and easy 


floor cleaning. An extra steel bar is used 
under the back of the seat for extra 
support and rigidity. The one-piece 
maple back is posture shaped for com- 








fort and the maple saddle seats have 
rounded edges. Rubber cushioned metal 
glides prevent the feet from damaging 
floors. Kimmel Products Co., Dept. NS, 
Volant 3, Pa. (Key No. 44) 


Liquid Heating Unit 


An automatic electric heating unit for 
heating the contents of Aer-Void Liquid 
Dispensers is now available. The thermo- 
statically controlled unit keeps coffee, 
soup or other liquid continuously hot as 
long as required, regardless of the fre- 


(Continued on page 184) 


EVERYTHING IN ELECTRONICS 
FOR THE SCHOOL 


| 
free! WNT 


1952 RADIO and 
TV CATALOG! 


SEND FOR IT! 
212 PAGES 
Complete-Up-to-Date 

+ Radio Training Kits 


+ Test and 
Lab instruments 


ALLIED is the one complete, 
dependable school supply source 
for all radio and electronic needs. 
Our 212-page Buying Guide offers 
the world’s largest selections of 
P.A. and Sound equipment, 
radios and radio-phonos, tape, 


wire and disc recorders and sup- 


+ Radio and Electronic 
Parts 

+ P. A. Systems 

« Recorders 


« TV & Radio Sets 
¢ Tools and Books 


ALLIED 
RADIO 


Name 


plies, latest TV equipment, class- 
room training kits, parts, tubes, 
tools, books, diagrams—all at 
lowest money-saving prices. 
Count on ALLIED for expert elec- 
tronic supply service. Send today 
for your FREE copy of the com- 
plete 1952 ALLIED Catalog. 


ALLIED RADIO CORP., Dept. 10-E-2 
833 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 


O Send FREE 1952 ALLIED Catalog. 





Specialists in 


Electronic Supplies [ayy 





for Schools 
Address 





quency with which the liquid is drawn. 
The heater is merely inserted into the 
carrier until it rests on the inside bottom, 
the special cover is attached to the Aer- 
Void and the electric cord plugged into 
an outlet. Operation is automatic until 
the plug is pulled. Heaters are available 
in sizes to fit all AerVoid liquid car- 
riers and dispensers. Vacuum Can Co., 
Dept. NS, 19 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 
12. (Key No. 45) 


Power Roof Exhauster 


Operating noise is held to the lowest 
level with the new Gyra-Flo Power 
Exhausters recently introduced. De- 
signed for roof ventilating applications 
in hospitals, schools and other institu- 
tions, the new exhausters have special 
suspension mountings and vibration con- 
trol pads which eliminate magnetic hum 
and vibration. A special design gives 
the exhaust fan high efficiency and forces 
the air out into the atmosphere with a 
minimum of turbulence. This, plus low 
wheel tip speeds, keeps the noise level 
to a minimum. The fan wheel is welded 
heavy steel construction and the low 
symmetrical appearance of the unit 
blends with modern architectural design. 
Chicago Blower Corp., Dept. NS, 9867 
Pacific Ave., Franklin Park, Ill. (Key 
No. 46) 


Accommodates 50 
in 5 Feet! 


Keep wraps aired and in 
press—save space ... lengths 
to fit in anywhere. Individual 
coat rack units for self-serv- 
ice or complete Check-room 
layouts with the “One Check” 
numbering system. Six, 12, 
and 24 place costumers. Com- 
bination rack and locker units 
or complete locker rooms. 


Checker equipment is widely 
used in schools, public build- 
ings and institutions. Stand- 
ard with leading architects. 


Stationary—Portable. Write 


for Bulletin No. CK25. 


BTR 


VOGEL - PETERSON CO. 


624 So 


Michigan Ave Chicago 5, Ill 
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Avoid glaring 
mistakes in| 
classroom lighting | 3 
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Get soft, shadow-free 
illumination with 
Sylvania 
Fluorescent Fixtures 


Protect children’s eyes by installing 
Sylvania Fluorescent Fixtures in all 
your classrooms. 

Sylvania fixtures are specially en- 
gineered to provide the correct light- 
ing level in every part of every room. 
No squinting as a result of shadows 

‘or overbright areas. With Sylvania 
fixtures you can be sure of uniform, 
all-over illumination. 


You can be sure of ‘maximum lighting 
economy with Sylvania fixtures. Quickly 
and easily installed. Finished with dura- 
ble Miracoat enamel to resist dampness. 
Equipped with long-life Sylvania tubes 
to hold down retubing costs. 

Sylvania Fluorescent Fixtures are now 
available in types and sizes for every 
school need . . . louvered or plastic 
shielded . . . standard or instant start. 

The coupon brings full information 
about the complete Sylvania line. Mail 
it NOW. 


gt 


all 


Notice the glare-free, over-all light provided by Sylvania 


GUARANTEE 
SYLVANIA FINTUBE ce 


Fixtures in this Paterson, New Jersey school room. 


Sylvania Fixtures COMPLETELY GUARANTEED 


When you choose Sylvania Fluorescent fixtures, you get a written guar- 
antee covering every unit and part. This includes tubes, starters, lamp 
holders, ballasts and all other components for an entire year. That’s how 
Sylvania, first in Fluorescent lighting, also comes first in assurance of 


positive performance. 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
Dept. L-4805, 1740 Broadway 
New York 19, New York 


Please send me ill d folder describing the full 
line of Syloania Fixtures for schools. 


Name. 


Street 


FLUORESCENT TUBES, FIXTURES, SIGN TUBING, WIRING DEVICES; LIGHT BULBS; 
RADIO TUBES; TELEVISION PICTURE TUBES; ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS; ELECTRONIC 
TEST EQUIPMENT; PHOTOLAMPS; TELEVISION SETS 
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Wht’ Hlew ... 


Product Literature 
e A discussion of Wind-O-Line Radia- 


tion is presented in a new folder released 
by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., State Rd. and 
Rhawn St., Philadelphia 36, Pa. The 
folder gives the story of thermal comfort 
in the schoolroom in words, pictures and 
charts and describes the application of 
Wind-O-Line Radiation for positive pro- 
tection against window downdraft on 
cold days. It is printed in color and car- 
ries photographs of actual installations. 


(Key No. 47) 


e The line of Califone Universal 
Transcription Players now available is 
described and illustrated in a folder re- 
leased by Califone Corp., 1041 N. Syca- 
more Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. The 
light weight precision built unit de- 
signed especially for classroom use is 
shown together with other models of- 


fered by the company. (Key No. 48) 


e A recommended Fire Resistance Test 
for Asphalt Tile has recently been re- 
leased by the Asphalt Tile Institute, 101 
Park Ave., New York 17. The test was 
perfected by the Technical Research 
Committee of the Institute and is avail- 
able from its offices. The test indicates 
that asphalt tile is one of the safest 
floorings from a fire prevention stand- 


point. (Key No. 49) 


e “Cold Facts on Hot Air” is the title 
of a folder giving statistics on the costs 
of various hand drying technics. The 
figures are presented in chart form for 
easy analysis and are supplemented by 
a discussion of the use of Electric-Aire 
hand dryers in public washrooms and 
the resulting neatness, economy and re- 
duced maintenance. The folder is avail- 
able from  Electric-Aire Engineering 
Corp., 209 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
(Key No. 50) 


e “Slate Chalkboards Are Modern 
Too!” i is the title of a new leaflet issued 
by the Natural Slate Blackboard Co., 
Pen Argyl, Pa. The leaflet contains a 
review of modern concepts on visibility, 
dependability, writing qualities, mainte- 
nance, attention catching and harmony 
with color schemes. (Key No. 51) 


e A new catalog sheet on work benches 
and accessory shop equipment manu- 
factured by John E. Sjostrém Co., 1717 

Tenth St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. has 
been released. Included on the data 
sheet are single and double work 
benches, variations of each type, work- 
ing and vise dimensions and construc- 
tion details. Miscellaneous shop units in- 
cluding tool cabinets, stake benches, 
utility benches and the four-position 
work bench are also illustrated and de- 


scribed. (Key No. 52) 
(Continued on page 186) 





GLOBES—The World’s 


models. Deluxe hand made 


printed new color treatment. 
your many requirements. 


cal fitness, Health Education. 
aids for classroom instruction. 


tion now available. 
desk size. 


fad a complete line of 
» Globes, Maps, Charts and 
Ss Atlases for school room use 


Largest Publisher of geo- 
graphical globes offers to you the widest selection of 
and universal 
Globes for every purpose and classroom use. 
MAPS—History and Geography maps — beautifully 
Large selection to meet 


CHARTS—Cram’s Health and Hygiene Charts—Physi- 
Indispensable teaching 


ATLASES—Cram’s Unrivaled World Atlas—64th Edi- 
United Nations Edition Atlas, 


series. 
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in the me 


e “What Do Children Eat?” is the title 
of a 32 page booklet on the subject of 
nutrition issued by the Education Sec- 
tion, Department of Public Services, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
The booklet gives the results of a sur- 
vey of the eating habits of 59,727 school 
children. It indicates that nutrition is 
one of our basic problems but presents 
the encouraging fact that eating habits 
can be improved through education. The 
booklet contains a series of charts, 
printed in two colors, giving the results 
of the survey with regard to eating 
habits and concerning the improvements 
found through nutrition education pro- 


grams. (Key No. 53) 


e A new 35 page Catalog No. 5102 il- 
lustrates and describes more than 160 
different attachments and accessories for 
South Bend Lathes, Drill Presses and 
Shapers. Several new items are cataloged 
in the booklet available from South Bend 
Lathe Works, 425 E. Madison St., South 
Bend 22, Ind. (Key No. 54) 


e “Music for Movement” is the title of 
a record album of music for use with 
children in early elementary grades. Pro- 
duced by the Audio-Visual Materials 
Consultation Bureau of Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit 1, Mich., the album has 
thirteen musical numbers on four sides 


rpm records. (Key No. 55) 
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Consult Brulin on your floor maintenance problems. 
Brulin floor cleaners, seals and finishes provide new 
beauty, greater economy, greater enety end there 





dred trained rep to 


CRAM MAN AGAIN SAYS—Our complete line of 
school aids have been visualized by a firm of educa- 
tional publishers since 1867—developed and tested in 
thousands of classrooms. These features give Cram 
products an unmatched superiority. 

Send in your order wae —or write for new Catalog 
of Teaching Aids No. 


are more than one h 
serve. These men are ready to supervise original in- 
stallation. Ask for a Free Demonstration to study. Brulin 
siatatatiend Seer deandes, vests end Celenaey ee Ve 
derwriters L 
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WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


BRULIN & COMPANY, Inc. 


2939 COLUMBIA AVENUE * INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO., Inc. 
7, Ind. 





730 E. Washington St., Indianapoli 
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Outstanding In Appearance, Comfort And Rugsedness 


Samson Folding Chairs 


Solve Special Seating Problems For Schools Everywhere! 


coe 
“4 


Comfortable Samson seating in the school auditorium 


FREE TRIAL! Write us on your 
letterhead, telling us your public 
seating problem. We will send 
you, express prepaid, for exam- 
ination in your own office, the 
amazing new Samson series 
2600 folding chair—America’s 
number one public seating buy! 








Posture-Designed For Comfort— Packed 
With Convenience Features—Unmatched 
For Durability, Safety And Economy! 
one everywhere solve special seating problems—in 


crowded classrooms, assembly halls, lunchrooms and 
social rooms—with Samson Folding Chairs. 


They're low in cost. Original investment is soon amortized. 


Comfortable! Posture-curved for young backs. Extra-wide 
seats. Noiseless, non-sliding rubber feet protect floors. 
Sturdy! Welded tubular-steel legs and frame—thickness 
meets U. S. Bureau of Standards specifications! Can take 
rough handling, in use or in stacking and storing. 

Safe! Won't tip, tilt, or wobble. Safety-guard seat hinge 
protects children’s fingers. Seat strong enough to stand on. 
Easy handling! Samson Chairs open and fold as easily as a 
book. They're light to carry, simple to stack and store. 
Special low prices on quantity purchases. Ask your Samson 
distributor for quotation, or write us direct. 


THERE’S A Samson FOLDING CHAIR FOR 
EVERY PUBLIC SEATING NEED 








Leading Users of Public 
Seating Choose Samson 
Folding Chairs 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
Carl Schurz > School 
Chicago, Illinois 
Pan American World Airways 
System 
Claremont Hotel 
Berkeley, California 
Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Studio 21 
New York City 
Veterans Memorial Building 
Detroit, Michigan 
Wanamaker's 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Dinner Key Auditorium 
Miami, Florida 





Shwayder Bros., Inc., Public Seating Div., Dept. 1-4, Detroit 29, Michigan 
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Wheél's Hew ..- 


e Detailed information on the Herman 
Nelson Draft/Stop System of school- 
room ventilation is presented in the new 
24 page Bulletin 3500, Herman Nelson 
Unit Ventilator Catalog, recently pub- 
lished by Herman Nelson Division, 
American Air Filter Co., Inc., Moline, 
Ill. This comprehensive catalog is at- 
tractively bound and printed in five col- 
ors. Drawings illustrate the principle of 
heating and ventilating provided with 
the Draft/Stop System which is clearly 
described in non-technical language. Fac 
tual information on the company’s line 
of General Purpose Unit Ventilators is 
also presented. Suggested specifications 
for the Herman Nelson System of Class- 
room Ventilation are given and there 
are two pages of photographs of actual 
installations. (Key No. 56) 


e The special needs of educational in- 
stitutions were considered in the prep- 
aration of a new 64 page catalog on 
“Westinghouse Laboratory Apparatus for 
Educational Institutions.” Offered by 
the Westinghouse Electric Corp., Box 
2099, Pittsburgh 30, Pa., the booklet 
lists for convenient reference those West- 
inghouse items that are adapted to use 
in educational laboratories. Detailed de- 
scriptive information is supplemented by 
drawings and illustrations, as well as 
information on electrical and mechanical 


construction. (Key No. 57) 


e To facilitate the evaluation of teach- 
ing materials by teachers in terms of 
curriculum needs, the Jam Handy Or- 
ganization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., De- 
troit 11, Mich., has issued a new chart, 
“Correlations of Elementary and Junior 
High School Science Filmstrips.” The 
eight page chart cites 705 direct refer- 
ences in standard texts and makes it 
easier for teachers to tie in Jam Handy 
science filmstrips with class reading and 
reference assignments. The chart corre- 
lates five series of Jam Handy filmstrips 


with 51 textbooks. (Key No. 58) 


Illustrated leaflets describing the eco- 
nomical use of “Thrifty” Third Grade 
Northern Hard Maple in modernization 
and Second Grade Maple Flooring in 
school classrooms and gymnasiums are 
available from the Maple Flooring Man- 
ufacturers Assn., Pure Oil Bldg., Chicago 


1. (Key No. 59) 


e “Correct Fire Protection” is the title 
of a new 32 page booklet which tells 
what one should know about modern 
fire-fighting devices and the different fire 
extinguishing agents used in them. Pub- 
lished by the American-LaFrance-Foam- 
ite Corp., Elmira, N.Y., the booklet also 
illustrates and describes the various sizes 
of units available for use with the 
different fire extinguishing agents. (Key 
No. 60) 


e “What Is Important in a Window?” 
is the title of a comprehensive discus- 
sion of the requirements desired by archi- 
tects and builders for window perform- 
ance. Compiled by the Ludman Cor- 
poration, P. O. Box 4541, Miami 28, 
Fla., the booklet graphically illustrates 
window problems and their solution. 
Included in the two color folder are 
excerpts from “Windows in Modern 
Architecture,” published by Architectural 
Book Publishing Co. The standard rules 
generally accepted for measuring the 
usefulness of a window have been re- 
duced to a ten point check list. Qualities 
of the Ludman Auto-Lok Wood Win- 
dows and how they meet requirements 
of expected window performance are 
discussed in the folder. (Key No. 61) 


e The new Radiant Projection Chart 
contains simple, easily read tables and 
diagrams which supply information on 
correct screen sizes and models, lens 
focal lengths and projection distances for 
all types of projectors. Knowing projec- 
tor and projection. distance, the chart 
tells the proper screen size. Or with 
screen size established, the chart shows 
the proper projection distance. The chart 
serves as a valuable reference and guide 
for users of 8 and 16 mm. movie, slide, 
filmstrip and opaque projectors and is 
available from Radiant Mfg. Corp., 2627 
Roosevelt, Chicago 8. (Key No. 62) 





CONNOR | & 


FOREST PRODUCTS SINCE 1872 


“LAY TITE” 
MAPLE FLOORING 


MFMA Specifications 
STRIP and BLOCK 


THE WORLD'S FINEST-—-BAR NONE 


CONNOR LUMBER AND 
LAND COMPANY 


rheumatism at 
mineral baths within our hotel are available 
to every guest. Courteous attendants are 
prepared to give soothing massage and treatment. 


Qe en 


Take a holiday from the pangs of arthritis and 


e Majestic hotel. Our famed 


ARKANSAS 


Come to the Majestic Hotel and let us help 

you get rid of youra 

fortable, friendly surroundings. Write today 
for further information. 


s and pains in com- 


Phone No. 3 or 418 


MARSHFIELD, WIS. P.O. BOX 112-A HOTEL 


APARTMENTS—COTTAGES BATHS 


Behind the Mills—The Connor Timber Stands 
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NATIONAL 


Line of 


MODULAR 
SCHOOL 


The National Multi-Mode Table has been de- 
veloped by one of America’s foremost educators 
as a special educational tool to further group 
activities on the primary, secondary and college 
levels. 


Experimental models have been exhaustively 
tested and have found enthusiastic reception by 
teachers and students. 


The Multi-Mode Table is designed for an in- 
finite variety of group combinations, according 
to the size of the group and the purpose of the 
group activity. They can be arranged in a mat- 
ter of minutes to changing classroom activities. 

The Multi-Mode Table is a National ex- 


clusive, priced within reach of the average 
school budget. 


NATCOLITE SCHOOL TOP, surfaced with NEVAMAR high- 


pressure laminate, thus eliminating mai Pp 





Genuine wood grain p Pp y 
formly low light reflectivity. 


Edges banded with WYNENE plastic edge, which won't chip, 
dent, or mar. 





. ‘ 
ped for uni- 


Choice of Honey Maple or Silver Birch finish. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


Division of National Store Fixture Co., Inc. 


BALTIMORE 23, MARYLAND 
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for TOMORROW'S 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


To provide your engineering students and faculty the 
very best electronic test equipment specify Simpson— 
instruments that stay accurate! 


The World’s Largest Makers of Electronic Test 


Equipment —Simpson is renowned among labora- 
tory and field engineers for painstaking laboratory 
development effort and quality control that delivers 
reliable instruments of highest accuracy. 


Coupon below for 


Fnce Simpson Catalog 


SIMPSON ELECTRIC COMPANY 

5200 W. Kinzie, Chicago 44 * CO 1-1221 
Please send me the Simpson catalog show- 
ing complete line of Simpson Electrical 
Instruments and Test Equipment. 


Name 


























Whats Hew... 


e Detailed descriptive information on 
the line of Finnell Scrubbing, Waxing, 
Polishing and Mopping Equipment and 
Waxes, Sealers and Cleansers is given in 
a new catalog recently released by Fin- 
nell System, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. Photo- 
graphs and drawings illustrate the equip- 
ment and supply items and special fea- 
tures of the equipment in use are shown, 


(Key No. 63) 


e Schools, colleges and other institutions 
serving Kellogg’s individual package 
cereals will be interested in the new 
giant bonus plan recently announced by 
The Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, 
Mich. Thousands of valuable gifts are 
being offered to institutional managers 


through the new plan. (Key No. 64) 


e Information on filmstrips available 
from most of the major producers is 
given in the new Catalog No. 5 recently 
released by the Stanley Bowmar Co., 513 
West 166th St., New York 32. One sec- 
tion gives information on educational 
records. A well rounded out variety of 
teaching tools and accessories for the 
audio-visual field are also included. (Key 
No. 65) 


e Eight new folders showing full color 
illustrations of four different patterns in 
chinaware are now available from The 
Walker China Co., Bedford, Ohio. One 
pattern is available in a choice of three 
different colors, two others in a choice of 
two colors. Each folder contains infor- 
mation on Walker Vitrified China while 
illustrating the pettern and color. (Key 
No. 66) 


e A new 8 page Bulletin D651P has 
been issued by The Superior Electric 
Co., Bristol, Conn., to familiarize the 
users of light dimming equipment with 
the new line of redesigned Packaged 
Powerstat Dimmers. The bulletin is 
complete with photographs, circuit dia- 
grams, outline dimensions and descrip- 
tive material on the entire line of Pack- 
aged Powerstat Dimmers. (Key No. 67) 


Methods Manuals 


A special study of pencil sharpeners 
has been made by Donald J. Leu, B.A., 
M.A., for the purpose of “aiding local 
school personnel in receiving more efh- 
cient and economical service from their 
present pencil sharpeners by correct 
methods of usage, maintenance and loca 
tion, and to guide school districts in 
selecting the correct machine for the in- 
tended purpose.” The author starts his 
book, entitled “Your Pencil Sharpener, 
Its Care, Location and Use,” by stating 
that much has been written concerning 
the various units of classroom furniture 
and equipment but that the pencil sharp 
ener—which in one standard classroom 
was observed to be used 89 times in a 
regular school day—has been overlooked. 


“City of Birmingham,” 


The booklet was published by C. How- 
ard Hunt Pen Co., Camden 1, N. J., 
and carries Mr. Leu’s recommendations 
resulting from his study. (Key No. 
68) 


“Civil Defense Protective Equipment” 
is the title of a 28 page booklet pub- 
lished by Mine Safety Appliance Co., 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. The booklet was de- 
veloped in the belief that the effectiveness 
of civil defense rests on the individual 
and offers an outline of action for the 
various services required in case of emer- 
gency. Guidance for the booklet was 
obtained from records of countries sub- 
jected to aerial attack in World War II, 
the National Security Resources Board's 
Manual, United States Civil Defense, 
and the company’s experience in safety 
service. Equipment needed for civil de- 
fense personnel is described in the book- 
let both practically and technically. (Key 
No. 69) 


“The Theory of the Microscope” is 
the title of a new booklet issued by 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Dept. FF-1, 
Rochester 2, N. Y. Written by James R. 
Benford, head of the Microscope and 
Telescope Department of the company, 
the book presents a non-mathematical 
exposition of how a microscope works, 
with some notes on conditions which in- 
fluence optical performance. Objectives, 
eyepieces, condensers, filters and types 
of illumination are treated in a non- 
technical manner and the text is illus- 
trated with photographs and drawings. 
(Key No. 70) 


Film Releases 


“Boys’ Railroad Club,” film on model 
railroading, 15 minutes, sound. Associa- 
tion Films, Inc., Dept. NS, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. (Key No. 71) 


“An Hour From London,” 16 mm., 
sound, 11 minutes. “Century of Progress 
in Communications,” 35 mm. filmstrip, 
black and white, 21 frames, with study 
guide. “Community Development in 
West Africa,” 35 mm. filmstrip, black 
and white, 21 frames, with study guide. 
35 mm. film- 
strip, black and white, 24 frames, with 
study guide. British Information Serv- 
ices, Dept. NS, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. (Key No. 72) 


“Our Inheritance From Historic Greece,” 
1 reel, sound, color or black and white. 
“Geography of the Rocky Mountain 
States,” 1 reel, sound, color or black 
and white. “Date Etiquette,” 1 reel, 
sound, color or black and white. “Blow, 
Wind, Blow!” background for reading 
and expression, 1 reel, sound, color or 
black and white. “More Dates for Kay,” 
1 reel, sound, color or black and white. 
“The Seasons of the Year,” 1 reel, 
sound, color or black and white. Coronet 


Films, Dept. NS, 65 E. South Water 
St., Chicago 1. (Key No. 73) 


“Insurance Against Fire Losses,” cartoon 
type educational motion picture, 15 min- 
utes, black and white. “Life Along the 
Waterways,” color, | reel, 11 minutes. 
“Safety On the Street,” color or black 
and white, 11 minutes. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc., Dept. NS, Wil- 
mette, Ill. (Key No. 74) 


“Not Too Hot To Handle,” color, sound 
film demonstrating approved fire ex- 
tinguishing equipment and procedures 
for Class A, B and C Fires, 18 minutes. 
Walter Kidde & Co., Inc., Dept. NS, 
40 E. 34th St. New York 16. (Key 
No. 75) 


“North Africa In Ferment,” 35 mm. 
filmstrip, 58 black and white frames. 
The New York Times, Dept. NS, Times 
Square, New York 18. (Key No. 76) 


“If I Were Going,” filmstrip series cov- 
ering England (62 frames), France (48 
frames), Spain (58 frames), North Af- 
rica (56 frames) and Norway (62 
frames), each black and white, with 
manual. Two filmstrips, “Exploring 
Electricity,” especially useful for shop 
classes, “Magnets and Circuits,” 45 
frames, and “Wiring, Heating, Lighting 
and Communications,” 47 frames, black 
and white. Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., Dept. NS, 1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago 14. (Key No. 77) 


“Conducting A Meeting,” new title in 
series of films on public speaking tech- 
nics, 16 mm. sound, 1 reel. “Tommy 
The Lion,” 1% reels, 16 mm. sound. 
Young America Films, Inc., Dept. NS, 
18 E. 4I1st St. New York 17. (Key 
No. 78) 


Suppliers’ News 


Ceco Steel Products Corp., 5601 W. 26th 
St., Chicago 50, manufacturer of metal 
building products, announces the pur- 
chase of the business of Sterling Win- 
dows, Inc., of New York City and New 
Castle, Ind., manufacturer of aluminum 
double-hung windows, screens and storm 
windows. 


Changes of Address have been an- 
nounced by the following manufacturers: 


A.P.W. Products Co., Inc., manufacturer 
of paper products, from 220 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, to 655 Madison Ave., 
New York 21. 


Oakite Products, Inc., manufacturer of 
cleansing agents, from 22 Thames St., 
New York, to 19 Rector St., New 
York 6. 


J. C. Pitman & Sons, Inc., manufacturer 
of deep fat frying devices, from Lynn, 
Mass., to 295 N. State St., Concord, New 
Hampshire. 
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Why!...do Boys and Girls of all ages 
love fo uce COMPTON'S 7 


Uliy ch co mary feaskend sey: 


‘During free periods my pupils enjoy browsing 
and reading in Compton’s in preference to their 
storybooks.” 


“There are very few times during the school 
day when a number of Compton volumes are 
not in use on pupils’ desks.” 


“* The pictures in Compton’s are worth the price 
of the set. Their accuracy, color and real interest 
appeal make these bsoks as popular as the 
storybooks or magazines.” 


‘Pupils wait in line for Compton’s. It is the 
most popular reference book in our school.” 


‘My primary school children never tire of leaf- 
ing- through Compton’s studying its beautiful 
pictures. It is a great aid to reading readiness.” 
‘My pupils find answers to questions through 


the Compton Fact-Index which they can’t find 
anywhere else—and they find them so quickly.” 


‘* Whenever a problem arises the first thought is 
‘Let’s look it up in Compton’s’.” 


See tle Some Of Wt [ASUS : 


Compton text is written to arouse the interest of the reader. All essential facts 
are given, but these facts are related so clear concepts are formed. 
Compton articles are written to fit the grade levels where they are most fre- 
quently used. 
Compton pictures represent visual education at its best. Every picture is func- 
tional—a teaching picture, carefully planned right with the text to tell its full 
share of the story. 
Such pictures reproduced by the most advanced printing processes lend beauty 
and realism to all subjects. 
Captions above Compton pictures arrest attention, 
create interest and provoke questions. 
Legends below each picture explain the picture and 
give information not included in accompanying text. 
The beautifully designed pages invite the eye. 
Clear legible type printed on fine quality and nonglare 
English finish paper make for easy and pleasant reading. 
The easy reference Fact-Index thumb-tabbed at the 
back of each volume—as easy to use as the dictionary— 
makes every fact throughout the work instantly accessible 
by exact volume and page number. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia Belongs in Every Classroom 
Write for prices and terms; also for free copy of Teaching Hints—no obligation 


c Ec. Compton and Company 1000 N. DEARBORN STREET + CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 











Honeywell Controls 
have a great reputation for accuracy! 


it isin mechanical drawing classes! For in control 
systems, the degree of accuracy of the different controls 
often spells the difference between comfortable and 
uncomfortable classrooms. 

That's why many schools insist on complete Honey- 
well systems, for Honeywell's distinctive, long-time record 
for precision controls is well earned ! 

Today, in hundreds of schools, Honeywell systems 
are providing the level temperatures, adequate fresh 
air and proper humidity so essential for student alert- 
ness. And Honeywell Controls have been proven to be more 
accurate, more dependable ! 

Whatever your requirements — electronic, electric or 
pneumatic controls for heating, ventilating, hot water, 
and refrigeration equipment— Honeywell can meet 
them —and also offer you the valuable technical advice 
and service of experienced staffs, located in 91 key 
city offices from coast to coast. 

So, whether you’re modernizing or building a new 
school, call Honeywell. Or, for a copy of the book- 
let, ‘“‘Honeywell Control Systems for the Modern 
School,” write Honeywell, Dept. NS-5-106, Minne- 
apolis 8, Minnesota. 


ered is all important in control systems, just as 


Special features 
give more 


classroom comfort ! 


The Honeywell Grad-U-Stat + the newest development in 
pneumatic thermostats — is specially designed for classroom 
use. In addition to its remarkable accuracy in metering heat to 
the room's exact needs, this Gfad-U-Stat is noiseless, dust- 
proof and tamper-proof -—all ideal features for schools. With 
a Grad-U-Stat in every classré6om, your students work in 
comfort regardless of weather changes. 


Honeywell 


Pout ur Controls. 














